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THE HOME BASE OF 
MISSIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


THE foreign missionary enterprise, as its name implies, 
aims at carrying the Christian Gospel to foreign lands, 
In order to accomplish this, there must be an organisation 
at home which will secure the formation of a constituency 
upon which dependence for support can be placed; the 
creation and circulation of a literature that shall keep 
interest alive and at the same time broaden and deepen 
it ; the training of the young people in the Church, that 
reinforcements may not be lacking ; and above all else, 
the creation and perpetuation of such a spiritual atmo- 
sphere throughout the Church and among all classes, that 
the very temper and spirit of Jesus Christ shall live 
anew in the hearts of all His followers, and that through 
them His life may flow forth to the world lying in 
darkness. 

Without this Home BasE there could be no permanent 
foreign missions. The Home Base is the widely extend- 
ing organisation in Christendom through which foreign 
missions are supported and directed, and this statement 
must stand as true until the foreign missions of the Church 
in Christian lands are absorbed into home missions in 
the countries at present non-Christian. 

We have, therefore, for our consideration the organisa- 
tion of Missionary Societies with their Boards of Directors, 
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secretaries, treasurers, and editors; agencies both de- 
nominational and inter-denominational, auxiliary to the 
work of these Missionary Societies; and the problem 
of bringing the whole of the home Church to give 
the cause of foreign missions a central place in its life © 
and work. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF THE REPORT 


It was early manifest that this Commission, in the time 
at its disposal and the space allotted, would not be able 
to investigate all of the principal questions of methods, 
policies, and problems of administration which almost 
daily confront the executive officers of Missionary 
Societies. Neither was it possible, even if desirable, to 
endeavour to make this Report a handbook upon home 
administration. There is, no doubt, a place for such a 
handbook which would be of great value to administrators 
of missionary organisations, but while much valuable 
material for such a work has been collected by this Com- 
mission, it must be largely excluded from the final Report. 

The Commission, after careful deliberation, decided 
to pursue its investigations primarily along the line 
of fundamental principles and policies. In order to 
accomplish this with thoroughness the investigation 
necessarily covered a vast area and produced a large 
amount of material which was not used in the Report ; 
in some cases because it belonged to what might be 
called methods of administration, in others because it 
was too exceptional to be of general value, and yet in 
many others because the limits set for the Report made the 
elimination even of some most valuable matter imperative. 
Let no one expect, therefore, to find all questions and 
problems connected with the Home Base of Missions 
considered in the following pages. At the same time, 
the great home questions that lie at the centre and 
foundation of the missionary enterprise of the Christian 
Church have been extensively pursued, and are here 
fundamentally and practically treated. 
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The amount of correspondence involved in the collection 
of data for this Report will be apparent when it is re- 
membered that the entire ground covered by the subject 
of this Commission has necessarily been gone over many 
timves—once each for Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden, 
Germany, Switzerland, France, Holland, Scotland, 
England, and North America. Nine languages have 
been involved. The Commission naturally divided 
itself into two principal parts, the European and the 
American sections. The former, under the general 
direction of the three vice-chairmen, undertook the 
collection of the material from Europe, while the latter 
gave its attention to North America. 

This Commission, compelled to deal with its subject 
in relation to the very different conditions prevailing in 
America and the countries of Europe, has been beset 
with peculiar difficulties. At first it seemed necessary 
that there should be separate Reports for America, Great 
Britain, and the Continent of Europe, but it was seen 
that in spite of the different conditions there was a great 
deal that was common to the work in all countries, and 
that to offer three separate Reports would involve a large 
amount of repetition, and would greatly increase the 
total length of the Report. The decision to aim at 
producing one common Report, however, was attended 
with great and almost insuperable difficulties, especially 
in view of the shortness of time for the preparation of the 
Report. It was found to be impossible for the different 
sections of the Commission so to keep in close touch with 
one another that equally full data upon all topics could 
be obtained from Europe and America, although much 
was gained from a visit paid to Great Britain by the 
Chairman of the Commission in December 1909. Inas- 
much as the Executive Committee of the Commission 
was in America, and the initiative lay with the American 
members, it was almost inevitable that the investigations 
should have. been more thorough upon that side of the 
Atlantic, and that the dominant tone and standpoint of 
the. Report should be American. While the European 
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members of the Commission regret that more information 
regarding the operations of the Missionary Societies in 
the countries which they represent was not provided, 
they desire it to be stated that in their judgment the 
predominance of data from America and the American 
point of view in the Report is not without compensating 
advantages, inasmuch as the Missionary Societies in 
Europe have much to learn from some of the methods 
which have been so successfully developed by the Mission 
Boards in America. 

Since it was impossible for the twenty members of the 
Commission to cover personally all departments of these 
wide investigations in all these countries, experts in the 
various departments under consideration were drafted 
into the service. These have given themselves to the 
task with an enthusiasm, and have taken up the work 
with a thoroughness, that is beyond all praise. Some of 
these specialists have each sent out hundreds of enquiries 
to those who, in turn, were specialists in a narrower 
sphere, and have obtained, in many instances, data and 
opinions of exceptional worth. These returns, after 
careful comparison and selection, have been compressed 
into reports rendered by these corresponding members 
to the Commission as a whole. Not a few of the lines 
of research have never before been attempted, and the 
returns obtained, which, in many instances, reveal 
conditions and situations that are most surprising, 
cannot fail to be of permanent value to Missionary 
Societies and Boards. This is the only Commission 
which has not been largely dependent for accurate 
information upon returns from missionaries and experts 
in the mission fields. In only a few instances have we 
been able to appeal to missionaries for aid in our work. 
The information to be secured was so completely connected 
with the home offices, and had to deal so exclusively 
with home constituencies, that the sources from which 
data must be sought were at home and not abroad. 

There is another phase of this Report which needs 
to be explained and safeguarded, that is the large 
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amount of space given to material ways and means of 
extending information, securing candidates, raising up 
effective leaders in the Churches, and administering the 
Societies at home, as contrasted with the comparatively 
brief references to the Holy Spirit and His perpetual 
guidance and aid, without which all the plans and 
devices of men must come to nought. It is taken for 
granted by the Commission that everything must depend 
upon Divine guidance, wisdom, and power. Whoever 
neglects to grasp this truth, and to act in accordance 
therewith, must fail. In the preparation of missionary 
literature, in the promotion of missionary study, in all 
endeavour to enlist the hearts of young people in the 
cause of personal service, in the details of administration 
of the Societies and Boards, and in the appeal to the wide 
constituencies for financial support, every plan must be 
made, and every step taken as the Holy Spirit shall 
direct. All, in order to succeed, must begin, continue, 
and end in waiting upon God, and everything must be 
bound to the throne by that golden chain of prayer and 
intercession, which makes us partners with the Father, 
Son, and Spirit in the Divine task of redeeming the world. 


CHAPTER I 


THE SPIRITUAL RESOURCES OF THE 
CHURCH 


In dealing with the Home Base of Missions, the Commis- 
sion is concerned with the whole subject of the means 
by which the Church at home may adequately discharge 
its responsibility for the evangelisation of the world. 
It is evident that this problem is not one of machinery, 
but of life. The mere multiplication of machinery does 
not necessarily increase power. The subject which has 
been entrusted to the Commission to investigate drives us 
back at every turn to the question of the spiritual con- 
dition of the home Church. Has that Church sufficient 
vitality for the tremendous task to which it is called ? 
Wherever a belief is intensely and passionately held it 
naturally and inevitably propagates itself. It does not 
need wealth or numbers to cause it to spread. Re- 
peatedly in history one man with a conviction has been 
more powerful than a mighty host. The Christian 
Church, if it were possessed, mastered, and dominated 
by the faith which it professes, could easily evangelise 
the world. When, therefore, we direct out attention to 
the Home Base of Missions, we realise that the funda- 
mental problem is that of the depth and sincerity of the 
religious experience of the Church, the quality of its 
obedience, the intensity and daring of its faith. 

It is certain that the spiritual resources of the Church 
are more than sufficient for the accomplishment of the 
work if the Church will avail itself of them. To be con- 
vinced of this we have only to take time to reflect upon 
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what we mean when we speak of Gop. Can God be 
defeated ? Can His purpose fail? Nineteen centuries 
have passed, yet the Church has not put fully to the 
test of experience the words of Christ: ‘‘ Have faith in 
God. Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall say unto 
this mountain, Be thou taken up and cast into the sea; 
and shall not doubt in his heart, but shall believe that what 
he saith cometh to pass; he shall have it.” For the . 
early Christians the resurrection of Christ signified the 
breaking in upon human life of a new world of triumph 
and hope. They were conscious of a spiritual experience 
which they described in such terms as these: “‘ We know 
that we have passed from death unto life.’’ The ‘‘ power 
of His resurrection” is a _ spiritual reality, the full 
meaning of which Christian faith has yet to discover. 
Nor have we yet proved in sufficient measure the power 
and influence of the Holy Spirit, as the indwelling and 
vitalising energy of a new, abundant, and constantly 
expanding life. 

It is not necessary for us to dwell at length on these 
things, for they lie at the foundation of the whole Con- 
ference and do not belong to the sphere of any single 
Commission. It is necessary, however, that we should 
recall them to our minds, at the outset of our considera- 
tion of the subject entrusted to us, to which they 
stand in a vital and fundamental relation. 

While it would be outside the scope of this Report to 
dwell at length on the means by which the Christian 
Church may learn to avail itself more fully of the spiritual 
resources open to it, one aspect of the subject demands 
our special consideration, viz., the promotion of prayer 
for missions. 

This is not the place to enter into the grounds for 
believing that prayer is an irresistible force. It is sufficient 
to say that any view of the conduct of the work of the 
Church that does not place supreme reliance upon prayer 
is at variance with the entire teaching of the New Testa- 
ment. No thoughtful reader of the Gospels can fail to 
recognise the pre-eminent place which Jesus Christ gave 
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to prayer both in His teaching and in the practice of His 
own life. The greatest leaders of the missionary enter- 
prise have been men of prayer. The volume of testimony 
is overwhelming that ‘‘ Prayer is power; the place of 
prayer is the place of power; the man of prayer is the 
man of power.” 

The need of prayer for missions is evident when we 
give thought to the circumstances under which missionary 
work is carried on. Were missionaries to go forth, a 
company of strangers and foreigners, to ask the peoples 
of Asia and Africa to change some habit of dress or social 
custom, their task might seem almost impossible. How 
infinitely more difficult it is to ask these peoples to accept 
a teaching that will revolutionise their whole life! There 
is nothing magical in the crossing of the seas that renders 
missionaries immune from the temptations, the weaknesses 
of character, the unbelief that deadens the life of the 
Church that sends them forth. The project might well 
seem hopeless, unless we believed in the spiritual resource 
of prayer. The neglect of prayer by the Church at home 
means defeat at the front of the battle. ‘‘ We know not,” 
it has been truly said, “when the missionary stands 
before his greatest opportunity. We know not when 
fierce temptation may sweep in upon him like a flood.” 
If he is to be victorious in his great adventure, he needs 
the prayers of the Church at home. Not less great is 
the need of the native Church for prayer. The battle 
with the world, the flesh, and the devil is at least as stern 
and difficult for the members of that Church as it is for 
those who live in Christian lands. They are without the 
traditions and sacred associations and Christian atmo- 
sphere that aid the building of character in Western 
countries. In many instances their lives have been 
wrenched from their old moorings and from social supports 
on which men naturally lean. Beset by difficulties 
without and within, the Christians of these lands are 
called to the gigantic and humanly impossible task of 
winning their own nation for Christ. Without the help 
of prayer how can they be sufficient for these things ? 
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The widespread enquiries of the Commission on this 
topic have shown that the use of special forms of missionary 
intercession, in the shape of manuals and cycles and 
calendars, is very general. Every missionary agency has 
come to regard it as a first concern in organisation to 
gather together bands of praying men and women, and 
to supply these with helps to regular and intelligent 
intercession. The American section of the Commission 
has gone further and has given considerable attention to 
the possibility of organising ‘A Common Prayer Cycle 
for all the World,”’ in order that all those who are engaged 
in the missionary enterprise should be united, not only 
in one heart, but in one voice in promoting the cause. It 
is possible that this Conference may prove to be the 
origin of some such prayer cycle, though it does not seem 
desirable, at the present juncture, to do more than 
mention the proposal. 

Experience would seem to show that if prayer cycles 
and calendars are to be of the greatest service to those 
who use them, they should contain, in addition to the 
suggestion of special subjects for prayer, explanatory 
notes designed to make prayer more intelligent and to 
help prayer by making the subjects appeal more vividly 
and powerfully to the imagination. It is further worthy 
of consideration whether the issue of a fresh prayer 
calendar annually, monthly, or quarterly is not of ad- 
vantage, giving newness and variety in place of a stereo- 
typed list of subjects, which is in danger of losing, through 
familiarity, its power to stimulate. The form in which 
such prayer calendars or intercession papers are issued 
needs careful attention. Their use may be furthered or 
hindered according to the ease or difficulty with which 
they can be kept constantly at hand in a Bible or Prayer 
Book. We would, moreover, emphasise the fact that the 
encouragement and direction of the prayers of Christian 
people is one of the highest and most difficult forms of 
Christian service, and constitutes a special vocation. It 
is important that those to whom this work is entrusted 
should be chosen on account of their special gifts and 
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aptitudes, as those are who are called to organising, 
administrative, or editorial work in connection with the 
missionary enterprise. It may be doubted whether the 
whole subject of the best and most helpful means of 
promoting systematic prayer for missions has yet received 
the careful thought and serious investigation that its 
importance deserves. 


EDUCATION IN PRAYER 


To have arrived at the universal recognition of the 
necessity of intercession, and of securing a widespread 
and intelligent scheme of intercession based on knowledge, 
such as is evidenced by the prayer cycles now so commonly 
in use, is to have made very substantial advance; but it 
needs to be borne in mind that, after all, the issue of aids 
to prayer, however numerous, and of incentives, how- 
ever excellent, is not thereby to have created a body of 
praying men and women. The free distribution of 
musical instruments does not create a body of musicians, 
nor can the free circulation of missionary prayer manuals 
and cycles make missionary interceders. These are 
only aids to those who can and who desire to intercede, 
and only those will experience this desire and power 
who have learned something, not only of the value, 
but also of the art of prayer. This leads to a final con- 
viction that none can pray their best—few can pray 
with any fulness of effect—who have not received some 
careful training in the practice of prayer, and who have 
not acquired as well the grace of holy perseverance in it. 
Professor Gustav Warneck of Halle reminds us in his 
paper on Prayer for Missions of a truth which we are 
in constant danger of overlooking, viz., that “it is much 
more difficult to pray for missions than to give to them. 
We can only really pray for missions if we habitually 
lead a life of prayer, and a life of prayer can only 
be led if we have entered into a life of communion with 
God.” 

The question then which calls for the serious attention 
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of the Church seems to be how best to develop and train 
in the Christian soul the desire and the capacity for 
prayer. The Commission would lay special emphasis 
on the fact that the real problenr is not the increase 
or the improvement of aids to prayer or the multi- 
plication of exhortations to prayer, but the securing 
of a body of Christian people who by earnest and 
sustained effort have become proficient in the practice 
of prayer. 

The Catholic Church has from the earliest ages recog- 
nised this vital need for her children and has endeavoured 
to supply it by forms of prayer. The Day Hours of the 
Church, consisting of Psalms, Bible lections, and prayer 
devotions, have from the earliest times formed part of. 
the Church’s daily worship and devotions. These in 
many branches and provinces of the Catholic Church 
have remained in their unaltered form from time im- 
memorial. In the Church of England they have in 
recent centuries been united into the present offices 
of Morning and Evening Prayer, which are enjoined to 
be used daily throughout the year. These devotions 
serve a double purpose. They are not only a daily prayer 
meeting, morning by morning, and evening by evening, 
where praise and thanksgiving, supplication and inter- 
cession all find a place, but they are at the same time 
the training schools of the Christian soul in the holy art 
of prayer. The constant part which the people are called 
upon to take in versicle and response, in united repetition 
of the Psalms, and in the joint devotions by minister 
and people, all have as their object the training and 
cultivating of the soul in the practice of prayer; while 
the intercessions which form a not inconspicuous part of 
the daily offices, serve in developing in the worshipper 
the habit of intercession. 

Further, the Holy Communion has from apostolic 
times formed part of the weekly, frequently the daily, 
worship of the Catholic Church, and the liturgies of 
East and West which enshrine this Holy Sacrament, 
abounding as they do in petition, supplication, adora- 
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tion, and intercession, have reared up countless souls in 
the habit and practice of prayer. 

But forms of prayer have their serious dangers, and 
the formalism of forms has produced in many cases a 
not unnatural reaction. The majority of those taking 
part in the Conference are probably connected with 
branches of the Christian Church which eschew forms 
of prayer and seek for free and spontaneous expression 
in the systematic habit of extemporary prayer. There 
are dangers, it is readily recognised, along this course too, 
and while those who have in the past laid special stress 
on extemporary prayer are not indisposed at times to 
use time-honoured forms, those who have clung perhaps 
too tenaciously to forms of prayer are recognising the 
value also of more inspirational and spontaneous 
devotions. 

Where public worship is conducted independently of 
prescribed forms of prayer, greater freedom and variety 
are possible in leading the thoughts of the congregation 
in prayer for missions. It is the experience of many 
pastors that a genuine missionary spirit in their people 
can be cultivated by directing their thoughts in prayer 
to the great missionary task of the Church more than in 
any other way. If this education is to be successfully 
carried out, the pastor himself must be possessed of a 
missionary spirit, and must give special thought to the 
preparation of his prayers so that he may avoid mere 
formal petitions and make his people feel that he is giving 
utterance to a deep and real and urgent need. Whether the 
form of service be liturgical or follows no prescribed form, 
there should be, Sunday by Sunday, definite remembrance 
in prayer of the missionary work of the Christian 
Church. 

Prayer gatherings for intercession on behalf of the 
missionary work of the Church, whether held monthly or 
weekly, or at more frequent intervals, serve an invaluable 
purpose. They are useful occasions for the regular use 
of the missionary prayer cycles and prayer topics which 
are now so numerously issued. But more than this, 
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they are the training schools of prayer, where prayer 
habits may be fostered, prayer exercises may be prac- 
tised, and prayer lessons may be learned. 

There can be no doubt that side by side with the 
issue of prayer leaflets, with prayer teachings and prayer 
exhortations from the pulpit, with the daily services 
and devotions of the Church, should go the united 
prayer practice, and the united prayer offerings of 
weekly prayer meetings. The time has plainly shown 
itself to be ripe for increasing and developing such 
gatherings. 

The growing conviction of the necessity of prayer 
as the one victorious force in the great campaign, the 
daily calls which come from the advance guards for the 
reinforcements of prayer, the extreme difficulty and 
many obstacles which are experienced by all who seek 
to advance in the holy art, and the inspiration and in- 
centive to be derived from such united acts — all 
these point to the pressing importance of maintaining, 
developing, and enlarging as occasion offers, these prayer 
meetings of the Church. Prayer Conventions, whole 
day prayer gatherings, annual weeks of prayer, all 
these are possible enlargements and outgrowths which 
have already been tried, and already proved fruitful 
in blessing. 

It is often forgotten by those who are responsible for 
the conduct of prayer meetings for missions that careful 
preparation is needed on the part of those in charge. 
Prayer is never easy, and cannot be entered into without 
definite preparation of mind and heart. This is necessary 
not only for the leader of the meeting, but for all present, 
if they are to participate in the ministry of intercession. 
The whole plan of the meetings needs careful thought. 
The subjects for prayer must be explained and set before 
the people, so that they feel inwardly stirred to pray, 
and preparatory exercises are necessary to make vivid 
to the mind the privilege of prayer and to awaken a 
sense of God’s presence. Pains need to be taken to"make 
all realise that it is a serious business in which they are 
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engaged, and that in Christ’s teaching prayer is” 
not the utterance of vague aspirations, but has been 
divinely ordained to receive definite and unmistakable 
answers. 

It is an advantage when on special occasions Christian 
people can join unitedly in intercession for the missionary 
work of the Church. In the Church of England, a day 
of intercession for foreign missions was inaugurated 
in 1872 at the suggestion of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, which was then suffering from a lack 
of recruits, and the Church Missionary Society cordially 
accepted an invitation to co-operate. In the first few 
months following its first observance, both Societies 
received a large number of offers of service. The move- 
ment has been observed with regularity ever since, and 
has been fruitful in almost every parish in increasing 
the volume of prayer for foreign missions. 

A special opportunity for remembering the world-wide 
work of the Church is afforded by daily family worship. 
The use of a missionary prayer cycle at family prayers 
will daily bring the needs of the world before the house- 
hold, and will both prove a spiritual education to those 
who assemble for worship, and afford help and strength 
to those who are voiling at the front. 

That those who love this work and bear it. upon their 
hands and hearts will follow the scriptural injunction to 
pray unceasingly for its triumph, we take for granted. 
To such, not only the morning watch and the hours of 
stated devotions, but all times and seasons will witness 
an attitude of intercession that refuses to let God go until 
He crown His workers with victory. Such praying souls 
impart their life of faith to those with whom they come 
into contact, and thus the circle of devout and faithful 
disciples. will widen, until all who believe and labour 
and wait will also pray. 

For the accomplishment of the evangelisation of the 
world the supremely important thing is not a great 
number of missionaries, nor an unlimited amount of 
financial support, but spiritual power in the Church. 
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The Church is not straitened in God. It is implied in 
our very thought of Him that with Him all things are 
possible. What paralyses the energies of the Church 
and allows it to suffer defeat is its own unbelief. The 
work of evangelising the non-Christian world cannot be 
done until the Church learns again to believe in the living 
God—to believe with childlike simplicity and unfaltering 
trust. 

Therefore, as in this Conference the Christian Church 
looks with a greater seriousness than ever before at the 
problem of the non-Christian world, the call that is most 
urgent and most insistent is that Christian men and 
women should deeply resolve to venture out and make 
trial of the unexplored depths of the character and the 
resources of God. The missionary enterprise has led 
many adventurous spirits to explore unknown territories 
and tread unbeaten paths. The same spirit of adventure 
is needed to discover the wealth and resources of life 
in God. The work of evangelisation must wait 
until Christian people resolutely set themselves to 
put to the proof the availability of God for faith. 
Many who cannot go to the mission field may have 
a real share in the missionary labours of the Church 
if they will give themselves to the mighty ministry 
of prayer. 

It is not sufficient in an hour of vision and aspiration 
to dedicate ourselves to the work of intercession. Prayer 
is the putting forth of vital energy. It is the highest 
effort of which the human spirit is capable. Proficiency 
and power in prayer cannot be attained without patient 
continuance and much practice. As has already been 
urged, the primary need is not the multiplication of 
prayer meetings or the more extensive circulation of 
prayer calendars, but that individual Christians should 
learn to pray. If this work is to be taken seriously, 
the hour of prayer must be definitely set apart and 
jealously guarded in spite of weariness and many dis- 
tractions. The secret and art of prayer can only be 
learned from the teaching of the Master Himself, and by 
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patient study of the best books on the subject.1 If the 
Conference in Edinburgh should lead some resolutely 
and irrevocably to enter into the school of prayer, the 
spiritual power of the Church for the accomplishment of 
its great task would be immeasurably increased. 

When the Church sets itself to pray with the same 
seriousness and strength of purpose that it has devoted 
to other forms of Christian effort, it will see the Kingdom 
of God come with power. 


1Special reference may be made to: Andrew Murray, With 
Christ in the School of Prayer (Nisbet, 1s.; F. H. Revell Co.). 
M‘Clure, A Mighty Means of Usefulness (F. H. Revell Co., 50 
cents); Austin Phelps, The Still Hour (Gardner, Paisley ; Lothrop 
and Lee and Shepard Co., 60 cents); Moule, Secret Prayer. Two 
pamphlets also deserve attention: Warneck, Prayer for Missions ; 
Speer, Prayer and Missions (both published by the Student 
Volunteer Missionary Union and the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, 5 cents each), 
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THE PROMOTION OF MISSIONARY IN- 
TELLIGENCE THROUGH REGULAR 
CHURCH SERVICES AND AGENCIES 


Tue Church itself as an organisation is fundamentally a 
Missionary Society. It prays ““ Thy Kingdom come,” and 
its commission is to ‘‘preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
While the formation of organised societies is essential to 
the proper conduct of the business of missions, the Church 
itself in all its branches is by right and commission 
responsible for the dissemination of a true missionary 
spirit among its members. There is no society or 
organisation that can do the work of the Church in 
this respect. Outside organisations may aid the Church 
in the performance of her functions through her 
regular officers and leaders in the promotion of mission- 
ary knowledge and interest, but it is the Church itself, 
alert and aggressive, that is the legitimate and true 
director. In all this work the pastor is the proper 


and recognised leader. 


I. THE WORK OF THE PASTOR 


In the work of the home ministry is found the secret 
of the real condition existing in the Church. Ifthe pastor 
is a missionary enthusiast, his people are sure to gain 
much of the same spirit and become a missionary force. 
If, on the other hand, he is indifferent and thoughtless, 
nothing by way of organisation can make up for the lack. 
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And if his interest is simply the result of a perfunctory sense 
of duty to present the subject without the real inspiration 
that comes from an intelligent understanding and know- 
ledge of the world field, the result is superficial and forced. 
One of our ablest students of the subject writes: ‘“‘ The 
real lack with the pulpit is not in the intention or willing- 
ness of the pastor, but in the genuine enthusiasm which 
grows out of a thorough knowledge and heart touch with the 
fields and with the cause.” 

Where there is a wealth of information there is always 
force in the presentation of the subject, and the people 
become aroused and actively responsive. Many pastors 
preach regularly missionary sermons, and a still greater 
number preach missionary sermons on special occasions. 
Many others report that such sermons are preached about 
the time of the annual or special offerings. From some 
of our correspondents we learn that many pastors have 
found large results from giving missions a place in their 
public prayers. 

A very general influence in awakening enthusiasm is 
found in the continued use of missionary illustrations 
in pulpit work. Dhe pastors who keep in living touch 
with the present missionary literature and regularly read 
some of the new missionary books constantly use incidents 
in the mission field for purposes of illustration, and 
without relegating the presentation of missions to one or 
two sermons during the year are continually giving to their 
people the facts of missionary work without any professed 
treatment of the subject. The result is that the people 
are being reached and convinced without their recognising 
it, which is certainly one of the favourable conditions for 
securing results. Some pastors are giving missionary 
travel talks on week nights, as well as on Sunday 
evenings. 

Some are trying to break down the unreasonable 
prejudice which has arisen from the fact that missionary 
addresses are usually connected with an appeal for an 
offering. The people should be accustomed to the idea 
that it is a part. of the Christian’s daily thought and 
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responsibility, and that the gift of money—though of 
large importance—is but one part of the responsibility 
of the Christian steward. The influence of the missionary 
sermon printed and distributed by the pastor through the 
post to each member of the congregation is always very 
great. 

The conclusion as to the influence of the pulpit is 
summed up in a sentence by a prominent American 
pastor: ‘‘I am becoming persuaded that the simpler 
the methods the better, and that no amount of machinery 
can take the place of an earnest and passionate de- 
termination that Jesus Christ may reign in the hearts 
of men.” 

As a suggestion of some of the methods employed by 
pastors to arouse the interest of their congregation in the 
cause of missions, we would add that frequently many 
pastors allude from the pulpit to particular articles which 
have appeared in periodicals, magazines, and books as 
of special interest. Many of the leaflets especially pre- 
pared by Missionary Societies are enclosed by pastors 
in personal letters to friends whom they wish to interest. 
Some pastors find means of approach to their congrega- 
tion in the church and parish papers, as well as local 
denominational papers in some of the larger cities. 
Through these papers, letters received from missionaries 
supported by the local churches are printed and find 
a wide reading because of the local personal interest 
in the writer. 

Church calendars and announcement sheets have been 
used calling attention to certain articles of general as well 
as personal interest in the wide field. Many pastors use 
printed personal letters addressed to every member of 
the congregation, frequently signed with their own hand, 
calling attention to articles, tracts, and books upon the 
subject of missions. Investigation shows that the alert 
pastor is able to discover a multitude of personal avenues 
of approach to his congregation through which he can turn 
their thought and attention to the great world missionary 
problem. — 
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II. THE MISSIONARY AWAKENING OF 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


As the promotionof mission study among young men and 
young women by means of mission study classes is dealt 
with in a separate division of our Report (see pp. 64-78), 
that phase of the work will not be especially treated here. 

It has seemed to the Commission that any attempt to 
combine the careful Reports which have been prepared in 
Great Britain and America on the question of promoting 
missionary knowledge among boys and girls would be 
beset with difficulties and would destroy the unity which 
each report possessed. It has been decided, therefore, 
to present separate Reports on this subject dealing with 
the two countries, although each will be found to contain 
matter that is of general interest and value. 


(a) THE IMPORTANCE OF WORK AMONG CHILDREN 


The leaders of the missionary enterprise are unanimous 
in their judgment as to the imperative importance of 
interesting the boyhood and girlhood of the Churches 
in the work of foreign missions, although the extent to 
which they have been able as yet to give expression 
to their convictions considerably varies. It is coming to 
be recognised as a scientific fact that the future depends 
upon the education of the childhood of the race, in 
missionary matters as in all others. 

In recent years psychologists and religious educationists 
have introduced another factor which has reinforced 
their arguments as to the profound importance of mis- 
sionary teaching in education. They have shown not 
only that a comprehensive policy of missionary education 
of the young is a necessity to missionary propaganda, 
but that the missionary ideal has a unique contribution 
to make to religious education, and is, in fact, a necessity 
for the building of true Christian character. 
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These arguments do not need any further development 
here. We would only point out : (x) That, in the opinion 
of many of those best able to judge, the present inability 
and ineffectiveness of the Church, in view of her great 
opportunities, is directly traceable to the lack of any 
policy of missionary education of her children in the 
past. (2) That the very greatness of the demands made 
upon the Church at the opening of the twentieth century 
constitutes an imperious necessity for comprehensive 
and scientific propaganda for reaching the rising genera- 
tion with the inspiration of the missionary idea. 

It is taken for granted that in order to reach children, 
teachers must be especially trained. Any plan for effect- 
ively bringing to the attention of children the great 
work of missions cannot fail to make provision for the 
proper training of those who are to be the children’s 
teachers. At present practically nothing is done in this 
direction. 


(6) THE DANGERS 


In laying the result of our enquiries before the Confer- 
ence, we feel that we must insist from the first upon one 
thing that has stood out in tremendous proportion from 
all our investigations, viz.: that the work of interesting 
boys and girls in foreign missions is not only full of hope 
and possibilities, but fraught with very serious dangers. 
Two of these demand a special emphasis. 

(rt) It is as easy in our well-meaning efforts to make 
children dislike the whole thing as like it, In the mis- 
sionary appeal we are handling what educationists agree 
is in itself the most forceful religious appeal that can 
come to a child, and if it fail to grip, the injury 
to its faith and personal religion may be serious. 
Success or failure depends, from the educational point 
of view, upon the personality of the teacher and the 
degree to which the methods adopted are suited to the 
children. : 

(2) In other branches of education the teacher has 
studied the child, and learnt to relate his subjects to those 
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instincts, interests, and activities which are most alive 
at each stage of the child’s development. The secular 
educationist has learnt to capture children’s imagination 
by suiting his methods and grading his teaching to 
their capacity and instincts, from the kindergarten to 
the sixth form. If we do less in missionary propaganda 
we must fail accordingly. 

In the face of these serious, and, we believe, imminent 
dangers, we would point out that it is imadvisable 
to carry out any missionary propaganda among boys 
and girls apart from the study of the child and the 
laws of education. To attempt to transfer adult mis- 
sionary ideas into the thoughts of a child is courting 
failure. Hence it is most desirable that the leadership 
in work among young people should be entrusted by the 
Missionary Societies to workers who have time and 
opportunity to specialise upon child study. 

With the above facts in our minds, we have set ourselves 
not so much to count as to weigh what is at present 
being done throughout the Churches to interest young 
people in foreign missions. We have tried to discover 
what methods are being employed by the various Societies, 
what methods have been most successful in the past, 
and what methods they consider promise to be most 
fruitful in the future. We have also consulted with those 
who are acknowledged experts of the Churches upon the 
religious education of children, with a view to unite their 
judgment with the experience of the Societies, in an 
outline which we venture to put forward as indicating 
the lines of a sound and worthy policy for the future. 


(c) SUNDAY SCHOOLS OF AMERICA 


One of the most encouraging features of missionary 
advance is the rapid development of the work in the 
Sunday School field during the last five years. The 
unique opportunity in the Sunday School lies both in 
what it can do for missions at the present time, and also 
for the effect of this work of education on the Church 
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of the future. It has developed from two main sources 
—the activities of the Mission Boards and of those 
organisations distinctly connected with Sunday Schools. 


The Activities of Mission Boards 


(1) The Young People’s Missionary Movement. 
Through this movement there has been in the United 
States a federation of the Mission Boards for the work 
of missionary education. To this movement probably 
more than to any other agency is due the credit of awaken- 
ing the Sunday Schools of America. Four special summer 
conferences have been held for the consideration of this 
subject, and it has received attention at all of the numerous 
conferences and institutes of the Movement. 

Probably the greatest contribution of the Movement 
has been the preparation and publication of a high grade 
literature for the use of the local Sunday School. 
Libraries, study books, pictures, maps, charts, and pro- 
grammes are provided for any and every use. 

(2) The Denominational Societies. There are now 
in America nearly thirty salaried officers in almost as 
many Mission Boards, giving their time to the work 
of missionary education among young people. The 
Sunday School has a large claim on their efforts. Several 
of the Missionary Societies have special Sunday School 
secretaries. 

Education in denominational work both at home and 
abroad, with appeals for offerings, both systematic and 
occasional, is a part of the activities of the educational 
departments of the missionary organisations. 


The Missionary Activities of the Sunday School 
Organisations 


(z) The last three triennial conventions of the World’s 
Sunday School Association, held respectively in Jerusalem, 
Rome, and Washington, D.C., have emphasised the im- 
portance of the Sunday School in mission work, and the 
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corresponding obligation upon the Sunday Schools at 
home to know about it and contribute to it. 

(2) The International Sunday School Association, 
adopting a far-sighted missionary policy, has created a 
missionary department and appointed a missionary 
superintendent. Through these agencies the missionary 
message will be brought to the attention of all the Sunday 
School leaders. 

(3) Following the example of the International 
Association, about one-half of the States and provinces 
of North America have created missionary departments, 
and hundreds of counties have fallen into line. 

(4) The denominational Sunday School Associations 
have begun to create a missionary literature, and are 
supplementing the denominational work of the Mission 
Boards. 

(5) The study of missions is finding a larger place 
in the many lesson systems now offered to Sunday Schools. 
The old International Uniform Lessons are now selected 
with a view to giving more opportunity for the study 
of the missionary message of the Bible. The new Inter- 
national Graded Lessons are providing for the study of 
missions “‘in course,” in the Primary, Junior, Intermediate, 
and Senior grades. 

(6) The Sunday School Editorial Association of North 
America has created a missionary department for the 
purpose of studying the place of missions in the Sunday 
School literature of all denominations. In both the 
Lesson Helps and the Story Papers the missionary 
message is finding prominent place. 

Such great Churches as the Methodist-Episcopal 
have organised all their Sunday Schools as Missionary 
Societies. This has done much to increase missionary 
interest and intelligence in their schools; and although 
this method has not been adopted by many other de- 
nominations, still the general study of missions in the 
Sunday School has become a matter of fact and of re- 
cognised worth. 

Some few schools have devised ways and means of 
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their own to study particular portions of the work, 
forming courses adapted to their own use. Recent 
publications have done very much in this line. Our 
correspondence reveals the fact that the Sunday School 
feels to-day the need of just the stimulus and incentive 
which will come from a world-wide study of the kingdom. 
The various denominations both in Europe and in America 
seem alive to the importance of emphasising this depart- 
ment. 


(d) SUNDAY SCHOOLS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


We have been in correspondence with the secretaries 
of Sunday School and Young People’s Departments 
of the various Churches, and the inter-denominational 
Sunday School Unions. The place that is given to 
foreign missionary work varies very greatly among them. 
It cannot be denied that the three great inter-denomina- 
tional Associations—which perhaps command the greatest 
expert opinion—are far in advance of most of the de- 
nominational Unions. 

One of the fundamental aims of the World’s Sunday 
School Association is “to keep the world view of 
Sunday School work before school officers and teachers, 
and, further, to extend such work by co-operation with 
missionary and Sunday School organisations in different 
parts of the world.” 

The Sunday School Union keeps the idea of missions 
to the front in its conferences, and to some extent in the 
syllabuses it issues. Among its literature is a very valu- 
able pamphlet entitled, How a Sunday School helps 
Foreign Missions, showing “how an individual school 
of goo scholars by systematising and vitalising its methods 
increased its giving to missions from £80 ($392) per year 
to an average of over £387 ($1896) per year.” The Union 
also, no doubt, gains fresh inspiration from the similar 
Unions with which it is linked, and which it helps to 
support in some parts of the mission field. 

The Scottish National Sabbath School Union includes 
missionary subjects in the programme for its Convention, 
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and its syllabus provides more material, perhaps, than 
any other upon missionary teaching. The leaders in 
these associations place emphasis on the fact that the 
missionary idea is necessary to a complete religious 
education. 

With this lead it is surprising to find how very small 
a place most of the denominational Sunday School 
organisations give to foreign missions, and that in many 
of their syllabuses and outline lessons there is practically 
no distinct teaching on foreign missions whatever. 
This they would justify, in many cases, by saying that 
they “‘ leave it to the Societies.” The result seems to be 
better than the theory, for in a very large number of 
Sunday Schools the outline missionary lessons issued by 
the Societies are used on several Sundays in the year, 
and seem to be greatly valued. 

The position is one that should be recognised in the 
Sunday School world, and as long as the Sunday School 
syllabuses in the various denominations do not provide 
for adequate teaching concerning the primary duty of 
the Church of Christ, superintendents and teachers 
should set aside certain Sundays for this teaching (al- 
though they have to break in upon a “ course ”’ to do so), 
and apply for outline lessons to the Missionary Societies 
of their denominations. 

At the same time, we wouid point out that a great change 
of attitude in the Sunday Schools with regard to foreign 
missions may be expected when the missionary teaching 
of the Bible finds its place in the syllabuses, when missions 
are an essential and normal part of every Sunday School 
curriculum, and the meaning and necessity of world 
evangelisation is clearly taught... Even if a great deal 
more were done than at present to give missions a place 
in the Sunday School, this alone would not be sufficient 
to train the Church of to-morrow for the task that lies 
before it. In the nature of the case it is the function of 
true religious teaching to lay the foundations of missionary 
building. 
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(¢) WORK AMONG BOYS AND GIRLS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN OUTSIDE THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


It can hardly be expected that a school curriculum 
should include, for instance, systematic teaching about 
non-Christian faiths, or attempt to give that accurate 
knowledge of missionary problems, methods, and results 
that makes a properly equipped home worker, or gives 
a sound preparation for work in the foreign field. Nor is 
it generally possible within school hours to draw out 
those activities of children, the exercise of which teach 
the deepest and most lasting lessons. 

Limitations to school teaching are also imposed by the 
facts as they are to-day, and of these the most important 
feature is the character equipment of the teachers. The 
teacher cannot lead children beyond the point which he 
has himself reached. This imposes a limit to missionary 
teaching in the Sunday School. A teacher can teach 
purity and truth only if he is pure and true himself; and, 
similarly, he can teach missionary duty effectively only if 
he be himself in some sense a worker for foreign missions. 
Our correspondence has revealed the fact that in a great 
number of instances in Sunday Schools, the most serious 
hindrance to missionary teaching, and its severest limit, 
lies in the apathy of nominally Christian teachers to 
their own responsibility as regards foreign missions. 

Within the last few years there has been a great advance 
_in the policy of the Missionary Societies as regards Young 
People’s work. A few have appointed secretaries to give 
their whole thought and energy to it, have established 
Young People’s Departments, and have a thought-out 
policy as regards it. But, considering that the whole 
future of the missionary enterprise is bound up with the 
training of our young people, it is a most serious thing 
that in a large number of Churches the whole responsi- 
bility of missionary work among children is left to an 
already overworked official, who has no opportunity to 
specialise upon children or time to study education ; 
and that not a few Societies trust to the holding of an 
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occasional missionary meeting, or the unco-ordinated 
efforts of local friends, to train up the rising generation 
for the evangelisation of the world. 

The true missionary motive, namely, loyalty and 
obedience to the Master in reference to His great resur- 
rection command, should be kept prominently before 
children at the time when their moral character and 
religious life are developing. It would seem to be a 
policy of the worst extravagance to impair, for the reasons 
of supposed economy, the efficiency of missionary work 
among children of the Churches at this time. 


Methods of Enlisting the Interest and Service of Children 


A series of questions were sent out to those who are 
responsible for the work that is done among boys and girls 
in connection with the larger Missionary Societies of 
Great Britain, and also to representative successful workers 
among children nominated by them. 

The first two questions were aimed at eliciting what 
they considered the most efficient methods of interesting 
children in missions. A list of methods was given, 
and they were asked to put these and any others in what 
they considered to be their order of importance. 

The result is to give a practically unanimous first place 
to— 

“Consecutive courses of missionary instruction or 
study apart from Sunday School lessons.” ; 

“Children’s working parties or similar outlets for 
active help ”’ comes out second. 

“Definite missionary lessons in Sunday School and 
constant illustrations of Bible teaching by reference to 
missions’? come out together third in the voting, and 
should no doubt have a primary place of fundamental 
importance if they were more widely encouraged, or even 
permitted, in Sunday Schools. 

“Missionary addresses to children’ comes next, with 
significant riders added in the majority of cases—‘“ if 
good” and “‘ if followed up by other methods.” 
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In this connection an important suggestion is made by 
more than one correspondent that there is need of a 
manual for missionary speakers to children, written by 
an expert for inter-denominational use. 

The following methods were ‘difficult to assign to a 
proper place upon the list, because the answers with 
regard to them varied very widely with the experience of 
the Societies and their own propaganda and methods, and 
the answers were often hedged in by conditions and 


suppositions such as “if good,” ‘if possible,” “if 
allowed ” :— 

pete Wisin / ; ; 

Children’s missionary intercession services or prayer 
meetings.” 


“Giving vital and spiritual meaning to children’s 
gifts to missions.” 

“‘ Children’s literature.” 

“Missionary recitations and entertainments given by 
children.” 

We have sought to gather together the experience of 
the Societies as regards each of these methods, and from 
this to draw out the vital principles of these methods and 
the conditions of their success. 

(1) Consecutive Courses of ‘Missionary Instruction and 
Missionary Study.—The two names seem to be used to 
connote the same idea, which is to get the children them- 
selves to concentrate their minds upon a consecutive 
course of missionary instruction planned out on educa- 
tional lines. The ideal thing where the leader works 
with a few children is called a ‘study band,” and, 
where circumstances make this impossible, and the course 
is taken with larger numbers of children, it is spoken 
of as “missionary instruction.” The term missionary 
study will be used to include both. 

Modern methods of missionary study for children are a 
growth of the last five years, although some Societies 
had been moving previously in that direction. Several 
useful text-books for the purpose have already been issued 
by various Societies. There was need of more co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination of these efforts in the way that is 
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now being done by the United Conference on Missionary 
Education. Up to the present only two grades of text- 
books have been attempted, a Junior and an Inter- 
mediate, but we believe that there should be three or 
four grades of missionary text-books for children, as there 
are of text-books on other subjects. The large majority 
of our correspondents are of opinion that for the Junior 
grades text-books should be provided for the teachers 
only, but that in the Intermediate grades the text-books 
should be such as the boys and girls themselves can 
possess and read, with outlines for study circles provided 
for the leaders. 

The experience of three Societies which have promoted 
and cultivated children’s missionary study we believe 
has proved :— 

(a) That it is practicable. (In connection with one 
Society alone over 20,000 boys and girls were 
taking one of these courses last year.) 

(b) Its pre-eminent value as a means of reaching 
children deeply with the missionary appeal, 
resulting in many setting their faces towards 
the foreign field, in eager work and increased 
gifts. 

(c) That missionary study bands are a most effective 
evangelistic agency. Many boys and girls 
who have before been deaf to all appeals, 
have in them heard the voice of Christ calling 
them to lives of heroism and devotion for His 
sake and the world’s. 

(d) That the conduct of such scientific missionary 
study on lines which are psychologically 
sound has very greatly improved the teaching 
in many Sunday Schools. 

(2) Children’s Working Parties and Similar Outlets for 
Activity—It is coming to be recognised that the 
importance of these things which enlist a child’s activity 
unselfishly lies in their value for training and for char- 
acter building, and that the spirit of love can only effectu- 
ally be cultivated by the activities of love. 
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Our correspondence shows that both educational 
experts and experienced workers consider them an 
essential feature of any propaganda for the missionary 
education of children. ‘ 

They maintain that there is no graver mistake than 
to arouse children’s keenness about foreign missions 
and then not to give them some useful service to do 
for the cause. We believe that no missionary appeal 
to children can be lastingly fruitful which ignores the 
keen desire for useful activity so characteristic of child- 
hood and adolescence, inasmuch as it is contrary to the 
law of psychology, which declares that there is no lasting 
impression without expression. 

(3) Missionary Teaching in Sunday School, and Other 
Bible Instruction.—The question of definite “ Mis- 
sionary Lessons” in the Sunday School course has 
already been discussed (see pp. 24-26). The even more 
important point is that the missionary thought which 
runs right through the Bible, and the great missionary 
intent and contents of the New Testament, should be 
clearly brought out in the ordinary course of Scripture 
teaching. Granted that this cannot be done until 
Sunday School teachers themselves see it, feel it, and 
live it, some very definite outlines are needed to show 
teachers how to express it and teach it to their children. 
More should be done in this direction also by suitable 
lectures to Sunday School teachers. 

Similarly, much more use should be made of missionary 
stories to illustrate Bible truths. As children learn most 
from pictures in strong colours, so the best illustrations 
come from where the light of the Gospel is seen against 
the dark background of heathendom. Therefore, if those 
who prepare Sunday School courses draw more largely 
upon the mission field for their illustrations, the teaching 
would be enriched, and the reflex action upon foreign 
missions would be very considerable. 

(4) Giving Vital and Spiritual Meaning to Children’s 
Gifts,—We have had a great deal of correspondence upon 
this point. There is wide divergence of opinion as to 
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how it should be done, but there seems to be unanimous 
opinion upon two points :— 

(a) That the gifts which children give in Sunday 
Schools can be used as a means and channel 
of education and inspiration. 

(b) That at present, in the vast majority of cases, the 
giving to missions in Sunday Schools is 
mechanical and uninspired, and often meaning- 
less to the children. 

Our investigations lead us to the conclusion that in 
the Sunday Schools and Young People’s Societies, 
Christian giving is very seldom regarded as an act of 
worship, and that children need much more to be taught 
the spiritual meaning of giving to God. 

The whole burden of our correspondence, both with 
Societies and with educational experts, leads us to depre- 
cate strongly any system of reward for children’s work 
and gifts. 

The other point to which we have devoted special 
attention is the policy of inviting children’s gifts to 
special objects. There is conflicting practice and opinion 
among the Societies on the point. That it immediately 
‘““pays’”’ is not denied. Some Societies, however, de- 
precate the system, not merely on the grounds of its 
producing embarrassment in administration, but as being 
a bad education for children and tending to missionary 
““parochialism.” They consider that children should 
be trained to give to the work of their Church, and to 
trust the Societies to administer the money in the wisest 
way. 

We have, therefore, taken the advice of expert educa- 
tionists upon this subject, not as a question of finance 
or convenience, but of education ; and we find them to be 
unanimously in favour of the gifts of children being 
devoted to special objects in the mission field (pre-sup- 
posing that the objects are well chosen, the scheme 
carefully managed, and the contact between the “ object ” 
and the children is kept well alive), as calculated to 
give the children a better understanding of missionary 
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problems, a keener sense of the whole field, and a more 
personal responsibility thereto. 

It is true to the law of child psychology that children’s 
minds move from the concrete“to the abstract, from the 
particular to the general, and from the example to the law. 
On the other hand, from the standpoint of administra- 
tion, it must be admitted that there are serious difficulties 
in the way of tying up the gifts of children to specific 

‘objects. 

(5) Childven’s Corporate Prayer for Mussions.—It 
appears from our correspondence that, except in one 
or two Societies, very little attention has been given as 
yet to training children in the privilege of united In- 
tercession for Missions. All our correspondents agree 
that much more could and should be done. 


Missionary Literature for Children 


We have examined the missionary literature (books, 
magazines, and pamphlets) at present available in Great 
Britain, both those issued by the Missionary Societies 
and by other publishers. We have also taken the opinion 
of educationists and of missionary workers upon its 
use, its suitability, and its adequacy. 

There is unanimous opinion that a children’s magazine 
is (at least ideally) the most useful form of literature 
for children. Books come next, and pamphlets third. 
There seems to be strong opinion that there are far too 
many free pamphlets of very poor quality issued, and that 
this indiscriminate use is wasteful extravagance, and 
calculated, on the whole, to be injurious to the cause. 

Magazines.—We have sought to get together some 
constructive suggestions upon children’s missionary 
magazines. There appears to be unanimous agreement 
upon the following points :— 

I. That no one children’s magazine can hope to cover 
all ages of children from six or seven to eighteen 
years of age, and it should not attempt to do 
so. A magazine can only succeed if it aims 
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directly either at younger or older children. 
(If the latter, a special page or inset might be 
provided for the younger ones.) Two grades 
of missionary magazines for young people are 
really needed. 

2. The magazine should be issued not less frequently 
than monthly. 

3. On the whole, specialising on a subject or a 
country in one number, or in a few con- 
secutive numbers, is a wise plan. 

4. An intimate human touch of a “ personal” kind 
in child journalistic form is most valuable as 
an introduction or setting for articles on 
missionary work. In other words, an Editor 
who writes in the first person direct to his 
readers (é.g. ‘‘ Uncle Toby,” “ Aunt Minda,” 
etc., in the secular press), and seeks in his 
person to bridge home service and the foreign 
field. 

Books.—We have received many indictments and many 
commendations of the missionary books at present avail- 
able for children of all ages, and also many suggestions 
on: the subject. 

After carefully sifting the evidence, we find that there 
is unanimity of opinion that— 

(z) The standard of children’s missionary books 
leaves much to be desired, in view of the 
quality of other books for children in these 
days. 

(2) That the supply would be fairly adequate (but 
for one or two notable deficiencies, e.g. in 
books suitable for the kindergarten age and 
for public schoolboys) #f all that is published 
were generally known and generally available, 
which is not the case at present. 

The only adequate remedy of these very serious con- 
ditions is «united action by the various Missionary 
Societies with regard to missionary books, and we would 
add that this is an immediate and urgent demand. 
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Small editions of books published by the Societies, 
limited in sale by their own imprints, cannot hope to 
compete with the big editions issued by the modern 
publishers, either in quality, of appearance, or price. 

Moreover, there are many books published by different 
Societies having a message for other constituencies and 
denominations which are unknown outside the clientéle 
of the Society which publishes them. 

Only by united action is it possible to survey the 
literature in existence, and supply the deficiencies. 

Moreover, co-operation would enable the Societies to 
lead public opinion in this matter instead of being obliged 
to follow it; to create the right demand by offering the 
right supply. At present, generally speaking, they are 
often only strong enough to supply whatever may happen 
to be in demand. 


(f) POLICY FOR THE FUTURE 


The Church is straitened to-day, conscious that 
ignorance, apathy, and a low standard and ideal of the 
Christian life are at the root of her inability to meet 
responsibility towards the world. 

We venture to ask its leaders to consider to what extent 
this is due to lack of sound missionary education and 
training in its childhood. 

Moreover, when the task of enlisting sufficient support 
from the home Church even for present comparatively 
meagre missionary propaganda becomes increasingly 
difficult, we submit that the field of work among children 
and young people is open, responsive, and more full of 
hope for the future than any other, and that at 
present what is being done to cultivate it is utterly 
inadequate. 

We ask the Edinburgh Conference to consider whether 
a strong, deliberate, worthy policy to win the children 
to the cause and train them up from childhood as workers 
in it, is not the only hope for a Church strong a 
and true enough to evangelise the world. . 
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We submit that the following are the principles of a 
worthy policy for the Churches and Societies in young 
people’s work :— 

(1) That all methods should be shaped with regard’ 
to the future. 

(2) That their dominant note and aim should be 
character’ building. 

(3) That the efforts of the Societies and the Churches 
should be directed towards extensive educa- 
tion and intensive cultivation. 


Extensive Education 


We believe that the foundation of a new spirit regard- 
ing foreign missions should be laid in the religious 
teaching of our day and Sunday Schools, and that the 
Christian conscience of the country should declare 
that Christian education which is not missionary in 
spirit and character is not worthy of the name, and 
that the leaders of the Churches should see to it that 
definite teaching concerning missionary work is included 
in every syllabus of religious education. 


Intensive Culture 


Even though missionary teaching were universal, we 
submit that the richest fruits will be lost unless there go 
with it a policy of concentrating upon and cultivating 
the few—those boys and girls whose hearts God has 
manifestly touched, and who will make in future days 
the foreign missionaries and staunch home supporters 
of foreign missions. We believe that herein lies the 
secret of securing an adequate supply of both. Children 
need personal attention, personal study, and personal 
educating in the fullest sense. 

The intensive cultivation which we believe will yield 
the best results will aim at enlisting and cultivating 
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devotion, thought, activity, and responsibility in the child 
for the evangelisation of the world.1 


III. MEN’S AND WOMEN’S LOCAL 
ORGANISATIONS 
WOMEN’S ORGANISATIONS 


Under another section of this Report in which the 
relation of the women’s Boards to the general denomina- 
tional Societies is discussed, the great value of women’s 
missionary organisations to the cause of missions is 
acknowledged. But in addition to these, within a local 
church itself, in many cases, the women direct the only 
missionary organisation that exists. In many congrega- 
tions in England they are the principal collectors of the 
funds used for the foreign missionary enterprise. In 
America in many instances they are the organisers of the 
young people into mission bands, and the promoters of 
mission study among the young. Another section discusses 
the work of women’s organisations. 


MEN’S ORGANISATIONS 


On both sides of the Atlantic men’s associations and 
societies are beginning to consider seriously the relation- 
ship of men to the evangelisation of the world. Many of 
these associations have been organised on purely social 
grounds; some on Bible study grounds; others on the 
basis of personal evangelism. All, however, are beginning 
to awake to a sense of responsibility in the world field, 
and we judge from various reports that this department 
of endeavour among the men will receive much attention 
during the next few weeks. 

In America the denominational brotherhoods are 

1 We have not given the Sunday School separate treatment in 
the consideration of this phase of our subject, but leave to each 
denomination in all countries to apply these universal principles 
of training to the children under their care, always including the 
Sunday School, which we regard as one of the most important 


departments of the Church, and the most promising field for the 
successful application of missionary instruction, 
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devoting definite attention to the subject of world-wide 
evangelisation. Through the circulation of missionary 
literature and the conducting of missionary meetings they 
are promoting missionary intelligence in the congregations. 
Large Bible classes for men in some of the city churches 
are also taking on departments for missionary propaganda 
and the study of world problems. Not a few local 
brotherhoods and Bible classes are maintaining their own 
representatives on the foreign field. In the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America a vigorous and 
effective work has been carried on for a number of years 
among the laymen, one of the secretaries of that Mission 
Board being set apart to direct the movement. Since 
the formation of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
these missionary efforts among men have been greatly 
stimulated and accelerated. 

In Great Britain also men’s missionary organisations 
have proved attractive and productive. For example, 
since 1882, Lay Workers’ Unions have been in existence 
in connection with the Church Missionary Society. Their 
object is to increase practical interest in the Society and 
to unite laymen in prayer and for mutual help. Such 
Unions exist in London and in all the Jarge towns in the 
provinces. In some parishes and congregations, ‘‘ bands” 
of laymen are organised for definite missionary study and 
for giving missionary addresses to Sunday Schools. 


IV. THE WORK OF MISSIONARY SOCIETIES 
(I) VISITS FROM SECRETARIES 


Visits to individual congregations by the officers of a 
Missionary Society are of special value. It is obvious 
that board secretaries, in consequence of their numerous 
duties, can have only a limited amount of time available 
for this work. Secretaries are in a position, however, to 
present a systematic and ordered view of the work for 
which the denomination is specially responsible, and to 
lay this responsibility on those who are called to discharge 
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it. It has been suggested by a number of our corre- 
spondents both in Europe and America that it is important 
that secretaries should aim at giving a statesmanlike view 
of what missions are, as a whole, accomplishing, and should 
present in a broad and effective way the actual facts as 
regards what is being done on the mission field, rather 
than limit themselves to exhortation as to modern 
opportunity and individual responsibility for the work. 
It is also suggested that much more might be accomplished 
by using the experience of certain parishes and congrega- 
tions as a stimulus and example to others. 


(2) DEPUTATION WORK OF MISSIONARIES ON 
FURLOUGH 


While the pastor must himself accept the responsibility 
for educating his people with regard to missions, much 
help may be obtained from the visits of missionaries on 
furlough. These are very generally appreciated, and 
reports come from all parts of Europe and America as 
to their value. The suggestion has been made from 
many quarters, however, that the ability of individual 
missionaries to make a popular presentation of their 
work should receive more careful consideration. It is 
further suggested that greater pains should be taken to 
instruct missionaries as regards the kind of information 
likely to be most effective in quickening the missionary 
interest of the home Church. The general impression 
gained from a wide correspondence is that the visits of 
missionaries are doing more than any other single agency 
to increase interest throughout the Church, and under 
present conditions are indispensable. 

Experience has made it clear that as a general rule 
missionaries when on furlough should, for purposes of 
deputation work, be’under the general direction of some 
officer of the Missionary Society who understands the con- 
dition and needs of the local churches visited, and who will 
be able to give valuable suggestions to the missionary before 
his visit as to the real object to be accomplished by it. 
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The whole question of the most suitable manner of 
presentation of the subject of missions, by the secretaries 
of missionary Boards and Societies and by individual 
missionaries, is referred to by a large number of our 
correspondents as demanding fuller consideration and 
more careful thought than.it has yet received. 


(3) LITERATURE OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


There are three main literary avenues of approach to 
the Church membership which the Missionary Societies 
may freely use. 


(a) The Official Periodical 


Nearly every Society has its own official organ. The 
missionary periodical is separately treated in this Report. 


(0) Pamphlet Literature 


This important means of missionary education 1s also 
discussed elsewhere in the Report. 


(c) Annual Reports 


The annual report is a problem to most Missionary 
Societies. There is no consensus of agreement as to the 
best form of such a report, although most Societies, by 
the rule of their organisation, prepare annually a report 
for their constituencies. The two general ideas under- 
lying the report are :— 

That it is a historical and official document including 
- the formal, official, and historical facts of the work of the 
Board or Society for the year under review. To this is 
added in nearly every case the names and addresses of 
all the missionaries, and frequently an outline of the 
policy of the Society for the year to come, or for a series 
of years. Many of these reports contain maps, a few 
have pictures, and some have an index. A financial 
statement is usually attached giving the treasury balances 
with the receipts more or less in detail. This kind of 
report contains authoritative information on the work of 
the Board or Society for the year covered, 
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Another form of report is prepared not primarily for 
official record, but to furnish material for missionary 
sermons and addresses, to arouse a new interest 
among constituencies, and to lead to larger giving on 
the part of all whom the report may reach. Some 
Societies endeavour to combine these two purposes in a 
single report, while others keep them fairly separate. 
In the case of the former or more official report, fewer 
copies are usually printed and the distribution is con- 
siderably limited. One leading Society in America 
publishes less than 2000 copies of its annual report, 
which is of a more formal kind and without illustrations. 
On the other hand, another Society representing a much 
smaller constituency publishes 12,000 copies a year, and 
still another 32,000 copies. These latter reports are 
of a more popular character. It is evident from our 
correspondence that there is hardly a Missionary Society 
which is not perplexed over the question of the form and 
character of its annual report. 

There is no question whatever that the annual report 
of a Missionary Society or Board is essential and produces 
valuable results, even though the statistical report is not 
widely read. The investigation reveals the importance 
of each Society settling first the purpose which its report 
is toserve. If it is to be merely a book of reference, then 
the statement should be comprehensive and yet as brief 
as is consistent with thoroughness. If, on the other 
hand, it is to be a document appealing to the popular 
taste, it needs to be more anecdotal and well illustrated, 
with fewer figures and more general and interesting facts. 
If it is designed to cover both purposes, then without 
question the more official details must be put into the 
background and many of them eliminated, while the 
more popular and general features of the year’s work are 
given first place. The impression seems to prevail that 
in most Societies both kinds of report are called for ; 
the one for reference, and the other for arousing interest. 
The suggestion has been made that the latter should not 
be called an ‘‘ annual report,” or in fact a report at all, 
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but that it should be given an attractive title each year 
and contain all the popular and interesting features of 
the work of the Society, both at home and abroad. In 
any case, it should be well indexed. No Society can afford 
to allow an opportunity to pass for preparing and issuing 
such a publication; neither can it fail to put on record 
the more historical and official, yet less generally interest- 
ing facts of the work of the year. 


V. PERSONAL TOUCH WITH THE MISSION 
FIELD 


An important means of maintaining and increasing 
interest in individual parishes or congregations is through 
the establishment of personal contact with the mission 
field. This has been carried out largely in America by 
the plan of linking a local church at home to a particular 
mission field rather than to an individual missionary. 
As interest in the parish abroad has grown, there has been 
an increased interest in the missionaries who represent it 
on their return home. Much advance has also been made 
through getting individual churches to accept respon- 
sibility for the support of a missionary or group of 
missionaries. 

All existing points of contact with the mission field 
should be made use of as far as possible. It is reported 
from Germany and the Netherlands that there is a steadily 
growing interest among merchants and traders who have 
dealings with colonial possessions in which missionary 
work is carried on. In many congregations interest has 
been stimulated through the visit of individuals to the 
mission field, through the collection and exhibition of 
curios, and especially through the creation of a con- 
gregational missionary library. Such libraries are 
effective and useful in proportion as the librarian 
and those in charge of the library make themselves 
familiar with their contents and make a personal 
effort to interest others. 


CHAPTER II 


THE PROMOTION OF MISSIONARY 
INTELLIGENCE THROUGH NEWS- 
PAPERS AND PERIODICALS 


CORRESPONDENCE and conferences with missionary 
leaders both in Europe and America has made it clear 
that the value of reliable missionary information of every 
class and character in the daily and secular weekly press 
cannot fail to be of great aid to the cause. Investigation 
along other lines of this Report has made clear the fact 
that one of the greatest disabilities under which the 
missionary cause suffers is the lack of accurate knowledge 
of what is being done, and the consequent prejudices 
growing out of that ignorance. Most of the general and 
unsympathetic criticism from public men, travellers, 
editorial writers, and newspapers editors can be traced to 
this cause alone. At the same time, there are thousands 
and tens of thousands of Christian people who not only 
are non-supporters of missions, but who entertain dis- 
tinctive prejudices against both missionaries and the 
cause. 

One of the problems before Missionary Societies is to 
remove this prejudice and transform the critics into 
allies. How can they be reached ? Surely not through 
the regular missionary periodicals and literature, for 
critics seldom see these, and they would not read 
them if they saw them. Some, though probably only a 
small proportion, read some religious journal, but the 
utterances there found upon missions are regarded as 
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prejudiced or professional. It is apparent that if such 
persons are to be reached at all it must be through some 
agency not now employed to any great extent, and that 
will secure their attention and command their respect 
and confidence. 

This agency seems to the Commission to be the 
secular press. It is only within comparatively recent 
years that it has -come to be known that missionary 
information may be regarded by newspaper men as Jive 
news. It is during this period that there has arisen a 
new general interest among all Christian nations in the 
great Eastern races, which interest is increasing rather 
than diminishing. At the same time it has become more 
and more apparent that the work of missionaries has had 
no small part in the development of those races. These 
are facts that not only should be used for the good of the 
cause, but which Missionary Societies are under obligation 
to give to the general reading public for their information. 
In the foreign mail of every corresponding secretary of a 
large Missionary Society there is to be found material 
which, if properly prepared and offered, would be gratefully 
used by newspaper editors not only to their own enlighten- 
ment, but to the edification of the readers of their journals. 
For a certain and extensive class even of Church members, 
to say nothing of that other large and influential class 
of critics, an occasional favourable notice of mission work 
in a newspaper will have more influence than whole 
missionary magazines of articles and letters. 

It is true that little immediate result in the way of 
new contributions can be expected from these sources, 
and yet many illustrations might be given of considerable 
sums of money coming to Societies from unexpected 
sources and traceable directly to a brief favourable news- 
paper report of a simple fact of missions. 

As has already been stated, there has been a marked 
change during the last few years in the attitude of the 
secular press toward foreign missions. This is especially 
true for America, but a somewhat similar change is 
noticeable in Germany, especially with reference to her 
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colonial enterprises. Ten years ago the characteristic 
attitude of the press was either indifferent or critical. 
References to the missionary enterprise in the daily 
papers were rare, and when they did occur the tone was 
more likely to be hostile than sympathetic. The harsh 
criticisms of “ globe-trotters’’ frequently came to the 
front, and if any one had a bitter word to say of missions 
or missionaries the doors of the secular press were generally 
wide open for its admission. The situation to-day has 
changed so materially in America as to constitute almost 
a revolution. As a rule the best secular editors are 
sympathetic toward foreign missions, and an increasing 
amount of space is devoted to the treatment of the subject, 
not only through news reports and special articles, but 
also through favourable editorial comment. This is 
the opinion of those who are in a position to speak with 
authority. A member of the editorial staff of one of the 
leading American daily papers writes: “‘It is obvious 
that within a decade there has been a decided change 
of attitude on the part of managers of journals, daily, 
weekly, and monthly, toward the work of the foreign 
missionary.” Another, who is engaged exclusively in 
American newspaper work, and who is in constant touch 
with newspaper people, remarks: ‘‘ A comparison of the 
newspapers and magazines of to-day with those of ten 
years ago shows a marked increase in the amount of 
space devoted to religious matters, and especially to the 
missionary enterprise.” 

Perhaps even a better evidence as to the more favour- 
able attitude of the press in America is the fact that a 
leading Missionary Society employs a press agent, and has 
entered jinto arrangements with eighty newspapers in 
different parts of the land, under which plan live mis- 
sionary information is furnished at intervals of one or 
two weeks. These papers were selected with reference 
to locality, and each is given exclusive right ingits own 
field. In many cases this material is eagerly sought for, 
and is usually printed without abbreviation orichange. 
Not infrequently the articles furnished are used editori- 
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ally. Such an arrangement as this ten years ago would 
have been impossible. 

When we come to enquire as to the causes of the changed 
attitude of the press, we find that many different influences 
have been at work. The editor of a Boston daily states 
that he thinks the principal influence has been “ the 
altered attitude of statesmen and public men toward 
the missionary.” 

Naturally the fact that America, during the last decade, 
has become recognised as an interested participant in 
far Eastern questions, and that world matters are occupy- 
ing the attention of her citizens as never before, may be 
counted one of the leading factors in securing in 
that country attention to the foreign missionary 
enterprise. 

Another reason exerting paramount influence both in 
Europe and America is the new conception of the breadth 
and reach of foreign missionary agencies. The editors 
of secular papers who refuse missionary articles or give 
them scant attention for the most part are those who 
have not yet discovered the modern aspect and bearing 
of the missionary propaganda. 

These features of missionary work have not as a general 
rule been made prominent in missionary magazines and 
religious journals. Naturally, officers of Missionary 
Societies recoil from putting emphasis upon that phase 
of the work that must be regarded as an indirect result 
of missionary effort. They naturally and rightfully say 
that Missionary Societies were not organised to build 
up commerce, to establish systems of education, or to 
reform nations, but to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
to those who do not know Him. It has been far from 
satisfying therefore to see the secular press emphasise, 
with display headlines, a feature of missionary work 
that isincidental. Managersandeditorsof secularjournals 
have learned that in the great movements in the East— 
educational, sanitary, moral, social, and national—the 
missionary and the institutions he has planted there have 
played no small part, and they are ready to make use of 
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properly prepared material, setting forth these facts and 
conditions. 

From the standpoint of the missionary, as well as of the 
officers of the Societies, the presentations of the work 
made by the secular and especially by the sensational 
press are most unsatisfactory. It appears to the specialist 
as distorted and even untrue in the impression it gives 
of the purpose of the missionary propaganda and the 
results of that work. On the other hand, we have the 
fact that what seems to the missionary so inadequate 
and even unworthy, to a vast number of readers who 
have been and are absolutely opposed to missions, seems 
an unqualified approval of missionary effort, and in their 
minds leaves an impression of the value and importance 
of missionary work. 

As sentiment and feelings towards missions change, 
the secular press will be eager to secure and use more 
of the solid facts of missions ; but this cannot be expected 
so long as the sentiment of its readers is anti-missionary. 
Missionary Societies and missionaries must be content 
to let the press have the superficial and even sensational 
features of their work as a step in the direction of the 
future wide use of that which is fundamental and sub- 
stantial. 

The changed attitude of the press toward religious 
matters generally may account for a part, at least, of its 
change toward missions. The fact that nearly all lead- 
ing American journals now have religious departments 
with editors in charge is distinctively favourable to the 
reporting of missionary news. 

To the present time separate Missionary Societies and 
individual secretaries have dealt directly with the secular 
press. If the officer of the Society is a man with news 
instincts he has invariably succeeded in securing for the 
cause he represents a wide and favourable hearing. 
This is illustrated in the case of one leading Scottish 
Society as well as three or four American Boards. 

Investigation has revealed the fact that at the present 
time there is no organised effort to get the facts of missions 
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before secular journals, while it is evident that coming 
daily to the headquarters of Missionary Societies, both 
in Europe and America, there are facts of real journalistic 
value which would be widely used for the general enlighten- 
ment of the public, if proper connections could be made 
between the missionary headquarters and the editorial 
offices. 

We have already reported the employment, by one 
Society at least, of a press agent and the success of the 
plan. There is little doubt that it would pay each one 
of the leading Missionary Societies to employ such an 
agent, whose chief duty should be to select and arrange the 
information of general news value coming to the office 
and to furnish it to the secular press. 

Objection is sometimes made to this method by the 
editors of missionary periodicals, who naturally desire 
the first use of all missionary material coming from the 
field. This is a real difficulty. The Missionary Societies, 
however, that have employed the press agent are con- 
vinced that the publication of interesting matter in the 
secular press not only does not detract from interest in 
the missionary magazine, but rather adds to it. Press 
notices are necessarily brief, giving only the barest of 
facts. Interested parties anticipate the missionary 
magazine in which they expect to find extended explana- 
tions and interpretations. The advance press notices 
prove, in actual practice, to be a good advertisement for 
the denominational missionary magazine. 

From widely divergent sources the suggestion has been 
made that the Missionary Societies of the United States 
should unite in the employment of a man of genuine 
Christian character, a student of, and believer in, missions, 
and a journalist—not a mere reporter—of well-known 
ability to act as managing editor of the publicity depart- 
ment of the Missionary Societies of the United States. 
Such a man should have an office, probably in New York 
City, and should receive a salary which would enable him 
to give his entire time and strength to this subject. To the 
desk of an editorjof this character would come daily, 
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both by post and by telegraph, items of interest from all 
parts of the world. Distinguished missionaries returning 
home on furlough would be interviewed by him, and 
articles upon special topics prepared by missionaries 
and missionary experts would be put into his hands for 
his use. 

It is clear, from the nature of the work to be done, that 
such an editor could not act for all the Missionary Societies 
of the world. At the same time it is thought by many 
missionary experts, in the United States especially, and 
also in Europe, that the experiment is well worth trying 
in a single country like North America. There is much 
reason to believe that it would be a success from the 
beginning if the proper editor could be found to take the 
place. Besides the giving out of information as above 
suggested, editors throughout the country would prob- 
ably soon come to look upon the central news office 
for missions as a bureau of missionary information to 
which they would apply as occasion demanded. 

It is evident that there is in this matter of getting 
fresh missionary information before the readers of 
the secular press a great lack of effort upon the part 
of the Missionary Societies. The field has been most © 
scantily occupied, while all evidence goes to show that 
it is a field full of real value to the cause as well as to 
the public. The missionary offices have the facts in 
which the general public is interested, and the problem 
is to get those facts out. However much we may put 
confidence in the missionary and religious publications, 
we must not lose sight of the limited character of their 
circulation. On the other hand, there are about 2300 
daily papers in the United States alone, and 26 of these 
have a circulation of 100,000 or over. One well- 
known journal issues over a million copies each month. 
To reach and influence this vast army of readers with 
missionary literature is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. ; 

The country newspapers also may be considered as 
furnishing an especially valuable field for missionary 
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cultivation. While the city paper is read rapidly, and 
often only by headlines or by leading articles, the country 
weekly is frequently read through at leisure and left 
upon the family table. 

The attention of Missionary Societies is called to this 
practically open and unoccupied field, and the vast 
multitude of readers who are waiting for instruction. 
Each country will need to devise its own plans for 
accomplishing the task, but it is evident that the 
way is opening for what is practically a new and almost 
untried method of propagating missionary information 
among a wide range of readers who cannot be approached 
in any other way. 

In Holland the daily newspapers lend themselves to 
the service of missions, and many of the leading papers 
regularly publish missionary matter. The great perio- 
dical reviews, while not loth to print articles hostile to 
the missionaries, nevertheless place high value upon the 
sociological side of the missionaries’ work. These reviews 
often treat with sympathy colonial questions dealing 
with the private rights of native Christians. For twenty- 
one years in Holland there has been published a missionary 
weekly paper, strictly inter-denominational and containing 
the current missionary news from different fields. 
Recently the editorship of the paper has been given to 
the committee formed for the promotion of missionary 
study, and is proving itself of much value in that work. 

In Switzerland the religious press is widely open for 
the use of the different Missions. Several of the leading 
political journals are quite willing to publish articles 
written by missionaries, especially if they are at all 
picturesque. Different reviews frequently solicit articles, 
and have more than once devoted an entire number to 
articles written by missionaries. 


RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS 


It is taken for granted that the religious newspapers 
are more accessible and reach a more interested class of 
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readers than the secular press. These papers are and 
should be cultivated by the Missionary Societies as their 
friends and allies. Important and striking news should 
not be withheld from editors of these papers, but on the 
contrary should be freely furnished. For the most part 
the editors are glad to get everything of this kind. The 
time will probably come when the great religious news- 
papers will each have a missionary editor giving much 
of his time to the missionary department of the paper. 
It is an interesting and hopeful sign that the religious 
papers of all countries are already devoting so much 
attention to missionary work. The causes which have 
brought about the changed attitude of the secular 
press have also been at work in interesting religious 
editors. In addition to these causes, there is the 
steadily growing interest of the religious public in 
the great extension work of the Church. Foreign 
missions offer to the religious papers the very best 
field for news features. 


MISSIONARY MAGAZINES 


No amount of publicity in the secular and religious press 
will make up for the lack of full and complete reports 
coming to the constituency from the headquarters of its 
Missionary Society. It seems to be the consensus of 
opinion that it is not practicable, except among the 
larger denominations, and rarely then, to maintain 
several magazines of different character and addressed 
to different classes. Ordinarily one magazine for adults, 
another for children, with possibly a third covering the 
distinctive field of woman’s work, will be all that can be 
wisely maintained. 

It is clear that the aim in the missionary magazine 
should be not so much to interest those who are unin- 
terested or hostile as to develop the interest of friends 
already made, upon whose fidelity rests the stability 
of the work that is being described. Unless a reader has 
already become interested in missions to some extent, 
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it is not likely that he will subscribe to or read the 
missionary magazine. 

It is urged that the denominational or Society missionary 
magazine should be pre-eminently a news magazine, 
for portraying in vivid and crisp manner what is actually 
being done in the field. Its articles should abound in 
incident and action, and be amply illustrated with pic- 
tures that have the same characteristics. One magazine 
editor urges that a characteristic of a denominational 
missionary magazine is that it is a bond of union be- 
tween missionaries and their more immediate circle of 
friends and well-wishers, as the people who write for it 
are known personally to many of its readers. 

There is not a little complaint with regard to missionary 
magazines, the grounds of which have been revealed in 
part at least by the correspondence upon this subject. 
For the most part the missionary magazines are edited 
by one of the corresponding secretaries of the Society, 
already overloaded with responsibilities other than 
editorial. It would seem that some Societies look upon 
the editoria] work as a kind of by-product of the efforts 
of an already overworked secretary, and then they wonder 
why the missionary magazine is not more widely taken 
and read. The statement is ventured that until Mission- 
ary Societies are alive to the supreme value of their 
missionary periodicals, and put them in charge of able 
men whose chief duty is editorial, we shall not see them 
command the respect and exert the influence to which 
their theme and cause entitle them. We are convinced 
that the trouble is not with the subject or with the re- 
sources of information and inspiration open to the 
missionary magazine, but that it lies in the fact that 
except in a few cases proper emphasis has not been put 
upon this form of imparting information. 

With proper and efficient editorial oversight, there is 
no reason why, with the whole world to draw upon for 
matter, and the entire denomination to appeal to for a 
constituency, the missionary magazines of the larger 
denominations should not be more than self-supporting, 
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instead of being issued—as most of them are at present— 
at an actual financial loss. 

It is probably true that no magazine dealing with any 
conceivable subject could expect to prosper under 
voluntary editorial service supported by unpaid con- 
tributors. Has not the time come when a missionary 
magazine should cease to be regarded as an advertising 
medium for the cause, and be put upon a thorough, 
practical business basis? This is a problem which each 
Society must consider and work out for itself, but it is 
one that is most vital to the success of the work at 
home and abroad, and well worth early and serious 
consideration. 

Several denominations in the United States are 
struggling with the question as to whether or not there 
should be one magazine jointly for both home and foreign 
missions. Many pastors urge that it is impracticable 
to secure subscribers for more than one missionary 
magazine, and the joint idea has been pushed in certain 
quarters with a good deal of ardour. Muchcan be said on 
both sides of this question, but the consensus of judgment 
is that it seems wisest to allow a special treatment of the 
foreign work on account of its distinctive character and 
the vastness of its operations. But, if there be only one 
magazine, it is clear that each distinct organisation must 
have in that magazine sufficient space adequately to 
present its own work. If this is to be done in the larger 
denominations, it is likely to mean a magazine of too great 
bulk to be acceptable to the average reader. Where 
denominations combine their various missionary publica- 
tions into one magazine, the tendency is for each Board to 
multiply subsidiary publications by way of making up 
for the lack. The outcome is an increase rather than a 
decrease in publications. 

Is there a place for the non-denominational English 
missionary magazine or review ? It would seem that there 
is clearly such a place, and some vigorous opinions have 
been expressed both in Europe and America as to the scope 
and importance of such a general review. If such a 
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publication were started, it should make its principal 
appeal to students of missions, the missionaries them- 
selves, the officers connected with the Missionary 
Societies, pastors and leaders of missionary activities in 
the Churches, editors of religious papers and magazines. 
Its field then would be clearly among those who are in a 
measure missionary experts. There is at present no 
magazine in the English language that adequately covers 
this ground. 

It is a most interesting fact that suggestions for such 
an inter-denominational missionary monthly or quarterly 
have been made from Great Britain, Germany and the 
United States. For gathering up and making effective 
the good work of the Edinburgh Conference, a magazine 
of some such character as that suggested above would 
seem almost necessary. 

In the German language there are already four such 
general missionary magazines, two of them of a scientific 
character, while two are more popular. There is one also 
of a popular character in the United States. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE PROMOTION OF MISSIONARY IN- 
TELLIGENCE THROUGH SPECIAL 
LITERATURE 


I. BOOKS AND LIBRARIES 


In the line of this investigation extensive enquiries 
were instituted in America among leading publishers, 
public libraries, and college and theological seminary 
libraries well scattered over the country. The principal 
agencies in America for the publication and sale of mis- 
sionary books are the Student Volunteer Movement, the 
Central Committee for the United Study of Missions, 
and the Young People’s Missionary Movement. These 
agencies distributed about 200,000 books last year, and 
other publishers, it is estimated, published 75,000 more. 
While as yet the call for missionary books in the libraries 
is not large, there is general testimony that the sale of 
such books is upon the increase. They are put by 
publishers upon about the same plane as other religious 
books. — 

As yet most of the libraries of the country are lacking 
in missionary literature, although a large number of 
public libraries have some. It is recognised by librarians 
that the demand for such books is upon the increase. 
The revival of mission study has increased the demand for 
general missionary books. This is especially true in 
colleges and universities. 


The correspondence of the Commission has brought out 
53 
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some expert suggestions regarding missionary books 
which are of great value. A few of these are: “ Mis- 
sionary books are not written with that scientific approach 
to the subject which convinces the student that he is 
getting something worth while.” ‘‘The sociological 
aspect of missions should be emphasised, and the fact 
recognised that mission work is a profession requiring 
special training.” ‘‘The story form of book seems the 
more popular, but missionary stories often lack most in 
literary qualities.” ‘‘ There should be an annual volume 
upon the development of Christian civilisation, showing 
world development and statesmanship.” “To reach 
theological students, missionary literature must be on a 
level of excellence reached by the best text-books in the 


other departments of theological study.’ ‘‘ Missionary 
books must subordinate irrelevant detail to the vital 
aspects of the topic.’ ‘‘ They should be reliable, enter- 


taining, well-illustrated, printing and binding of the best, 
liberal and sympathetic.” 

Expert testimonies such as these are of value to 
makers of missionary books, and suggest reasons why 
the demand for this kind of literature is not larger. At 
the same time it is clear that the chief reason for the 
neglect of missionary reading is the prevailing ignorance 
of the fact that the subject of missions is possessed of such 
great importance, wide bearings, and thrilling interest, 
and that there is such a wealth of fresh, reliable, and 
readable literature on the subject.! 

Librarians say that the friends of missions might aid 
materially the circulation of missionary books already 
in the libraries by making announcements of what is 
available, and organising courses of reading that will 
lead to their wider use. Information regarding recent 
missionary books that are of distinct value should be 
furnished in some appropriate way by pastors and secre- 
taries of Missionary Societies. 

Travelling missionary libraries are also suggested. 


1 See the annotated bibliography published as an Appendix to 
this Report. 
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One State Library has out some fifty mission books in 
travelling libraries to Sunday Schools. Some State 
Sunday School secretaries are doing the same thing for 
rural districts. Classified and reference libraries have 
proved to be of great value. It is clear from this research 
that promoters of missionary intelligence should familiarise 
themselves with the number and character of missionary 
books available in the libraries near at hand, and that this 
information should be put into such form that it can be 
widely published for stimulating their more general use. 


Il. PAMPHLET LITERATURE 


This subject is too broad for an exhaustive report by 
this Commission, although it is of great importance 
to the cause of missions. Many Societies depend more 
upon occasional literature than upon their periodicals. 
The extent of the subject and the impossibility of ade- 
quate treatment here is manifest from the fact that there 
are at present ready for distribution by thé Mission 
Boards of America approximately 5,000,000 copies of 
leaflets and pamphlets. 

During the last fiscal year 3,533,540 copies of pamphlets 
and leaflets have been issued, one Society reporting more 
than 1,000,000, six Societies 200,000 or over. 

The cost of the distribution has been for five years 
$209,951 (£42,000) and for the last year $52,418 
(£10,484) or about 14 cents, a little less than one penny, 
per leaflet. Undoubtedly, part of the explanation of this 
rather extravagant cost lies in the fact that each Board, 
in issuing its own literature, is not able to get the benefit 
of the reduction obtained when large quantities are 
ordered, and also that this amount includes not only 
leaflets but illustrated pamphlets, reports, etc. 

The money spent in issuing pamphlet literature is 
about 1,5, per cent. of the total receipts of the Boards, 
the average being brought up by three of the Societies, 
which spend respectively 6 per cent., 4$ per cent., and 3 
per cent. The smaller Boards are naturally at the 
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greatest disadvantage, the larger reporting about I per 
cent. or under. 

The facts for Europe have not been fully obtained. 
The Church Missionary Society issued last year 3,204,876 
pamphlets at a cost of less than 4 per cent. of the total 
income of the Society. It is evident that, on the whole, 
practically the same conditions prevail there in this respect 
as are found in America. Leaflets, tracts, booklets, 
and reports are looked upon as means of imparting 
information to those whose substantial aid is sought, and 
the preparation and wide free distribution, for the most 
part, is regarded not only as a legitimate expenditure 
of missionary funds, but as necessary for the successful 
propagation of the work in the home constituency. 

As to the form in which literature should be published, 
there is practical unanimity as to the superior value of 
the illustrated pamphlet. Only one Board in America 
frowns upon it, while the others advocate it, with varying 
degrees of enthusiasm, expressed in such phrases as “ far 
superior,” “absolutely indispensable,” and “the only 
attractive form.” 


SPECIAL LITERATURE FOR THE CLERGY 


Many Societies report that they make some effort to 
give special information to ministers to aid them in 
fitting themselves for the pulpit presentation of foreign 
missions, but the replies, almost all of which begin with 
an apologetic ‘“‘sometimes,” indicate that but slender 
effort is being put forth in this direction. Germany is 
doing more than any other country in producing mis- 
sionary periodicals calculated to interest and inform the 
clergy. For sixteen years there has been published 
in Holland a high grade inter-denominational magazine 
contributed to by missionary leaders and experts. Two 
or three of the Societies in Great Britain have been in the 
habit of making special effort to aid and interest the 
clergy through a specially prepared literature, but no- 
where do we find the Missionary Societies alive to the 
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need of special literature for the use of the clergy alone. 
One Missionary Society in America issues a magazine 
twice a year for clergymen aloné, in which material is 
furnished for one or more missionary addresses upon 
some subject of living interest. This is sent free, and is 
appreciated and much used. Apart from the two or 
three other cases above mentioned, we find no trace of 
special effort upon the part of Missionary Societies to 
inspire the clergy, who are the natural leaders of the 
Church, to new missionary zeal and enthusiasm by 
providing them with an especially prepared literature. 
At the same time, it is expected that they will preach at 
least one missionary sermon a year. To those who are 
students of missions this is no task, but the great majority 
of pastors confess their inability to do this without some 
direct assistance. Speaking generally, the ministry is 
not being used or cultivated as it should be, and the 
Christian Church is being bereft of the enormous spiritual 
stimulus of a world-comprehensive vision. Delicate and 
difficult as is this matter of awakening lethargic and 
preoccupied ministers, it must not be shirked. The 
effort to make such view the Kingdom of God from a 
mountain-top instead of from their own parish belfry is 
imperative. 


LITERATURE FOR THE EDUCATED CLASSES 


Another class of people, not being cultivated as 
it should be, is composed of the highly educated 
and cultured. This, broadly speaking, would include 
college graduates, both men and women, and leaders in 
the social and professional life of our time. One Board 
has a special ‘“‘ mailing list for such persons” ; another 
“sends literature to leading people in the Churches ”’ ; 
another has parlour meetings and gatherings for men. 
There are two magazines in England—The East and The 
West and The Church Missionary Review—and two or 
three in German-speaking countries, which are calculated 
to interest this class, and the British and Foreign Bible 
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Society publishes special pamphlets from time to time 
intended to reach thoughtful people. The large majority 
of the Societies, however, report that they are doing 
nothing to capture the interest of this important class. 
In this the Missionary Societies are distinctly short- 
sighted, and might well learn a lesson from the methods 
of secular business houses. Modern missions need 
make no apology, and have a right to ask a hearing 
from the intellectual leaders of the generation. 


LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN 


It is a surprise also to note that the effort to enlist 
the interest of children in missions is not as widespread 
as might be supposed. Of the fifteen Boards in America 
replying, only five report regular efforts to instruct the 
children ; nine either give no answer or report no special 
literature. The others either have a few tracts for the 
young, or commit the work to the Women’s Boards. One 
cannot escape the conclusion that the Church of the future 
will suffer if this condition is not changed and the 
problem handled with vigour and at once. Too much 
cannot be said in favour of what many of the Women’s 
Boards are doing in America in the way of instructing 
children in missions. In Great Britain and in Germany 
all of the larger Missionary Societies issue magazines 
or special literature for children. Even the smaller 
Societies in Europe are apparently doing more for the 
training of the children in a knowledge of missions than 
the larger organisations in America. But even these 
freely confess the inadequacy of their effort. 


METHODS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Passing next to the plans adopted to get literature 
into the hands of the people, we find that the majority 
of the Societies in America use one of two methods, 
They either send literature in bulk to be distributed 
through the churches, or mail direct to individuals. 
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About 50 per cent. of the literature is distributed in the 
latter way; a large portion of these pamphlets is free, 
not even the cost of postage being covered. The replies 
would indicate that not even Io per cent. is paid for. 
It is significant, however, that some of the larger Societies 
are now beginning to make a small charge, which, 
instead of limiting their output, rather increases it. 
While as an advertising medium it would probably be 
legitimate to send out free literature on the ground that it 
will be paid for in enlarged contributions, the danger on 
the other hand should be avoided of cheapening the 
literature to such an extent that people consider it 
worthless. The destination of the unsealed envelope 
is liable to be the waste-paper basket. What people 
pay for, they are apt to value. When people look 
upon missionary literature as advertising material, 
its influence will be broken and its virtue destroyed. 
Probably this difficulty cannot be wholly obviated, 
although there are some Women’s Boards in the United 
States that have succeeded in putting their special 
missionary literature upon such a business basis that 
the income from sales has almost, if not quite, 
covered the cost. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


This entire subject is one that is worthy of exhaustive 
investigation upon the part of the Missionary Societies 
in each country. Probably little that is international 
can be done in the way of combination that will be of 
value, but the figures given at the beginning of this 
paper cannot but give the impression that there is now 
great waste in the production of special missionary 
literature. If some method could be devised for 
following up these publications, the Societies would 
probably be astonished to find how little is read, or 
accomplishes anything whatever for the cause it is 
supposed to serve. From many sources the suggestion 
has come that the Missionary Societies should give more 
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expert attention to their general and special publications 
in the way of better editing and especially in the line of 
elimination. Inferior publications bring discredit upon 
the Society whose imprint they bear and awaken pre- 
judice against all missionary literature. 

Not more but better missionary literature of all classes 
is needed. In fact, there is a general opinion that the 
quantity should be diminished, while the quality, both 
in matter and in form, should be greatly improved. This 
can mean nothing less than expert editorial supervision. 
Missions have now reached a stage when only the best 
will meet the requirements of the case. 

We would not be misunderstood. No one would 
recommend extravagant expenditure in the production 
of the most highly artistic leaflets and small books. 
But there is a demand for such a literature that, when 
it falls into the hands of a person of taste and refine- 
ment, the first inclination will not be to cast it into the 
waste-paper basket, and when it comes to the home of 
the less educated it will in itself be an element in the 
general education and refinement of all. 

It is believed that if the same amount now ex- 
pended by the Missionary Societies of the world in the 
production of literature, some of which is excellent but 
which includes at the same time an enormous amount 
of poor, inartistic, and even slovenly leaflets and pam- 
phlets, were used with skill and discretion it would be 
ample to provide a special literature of far greater value 
to the cause. 

A matter that needs careful attention in the pro- 
duction of pamphlet literature is that there should be 
close co-operation between those who produce and 
those who have to use the pamphlets supplied—in other 
words, between the editorial and the organising side of 
the staff. Those responsible for the production ought 
to keep closely in touch with what the home workers 
are doing. They should not consider only whether a 
manuscript is good from a literary standpoint, but 
whether it is the kind of thing that is needed by those 
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who are responsible for organising the Society’s efforts 
in the constituencies. 

The question of the adoption of new and modern 
methods is one which suggests at once the idea of 
unification and combination. Is there any opportunity 
for inter-denominational advertising and inter-denomi- 
national distribution of missionary information? When 
so much progress is being made in this direction both on 
the mission field and in the Home Church, it would 
seem that there might be a chance for the Missionary 
Societies to get together and so save both money and 
labour in this matter of the production of literature. 

It has been suggested that there should be a com- 
bination among Missionary Societies working in the same 
country in the preparation of a missionary literature 
common to all, to which each denomination can add its 
own features before distribution among its constituency. 
In this way much first cost of preparation and production 
might be saved and probably a higher grade of literature 
produced. This plan might apply to the preparation 
of large and small outline maps, picture cards, general 
descriptions of countries, the story of the Christian 
conquest of the world, the preparation of lantern 
slides, and much other matter of this type. The Young 
People’s Missionary Movement in the United States and 
the United Conference on Missionary Education in Great 
Britain are doing a measure of this work, especially in 
the preparation of mission study text-books. 


CHAPTER V 


THE PROMOTION OF MISSIONARY 
INTELLIGENCE THROUGH MISSION 
STUDY CLASSES 


In addition to the diffusion of general information 
through newspapers and periodicals and the preparation 
of special literature for the general reader, it is essential 
that there should be a large body of Christian people 
who, by a systematic study of the subject, have passed 
beyond the stage of persons merely interested in missions, 
and have become intelligent and enthusiastic advocates 
of the cause. 

A movement for the promotion of such systematic 
study has developed in recent years in America and 
Europe, and has gained acceptance with remarkable 
rapidity. The present section of the Report will be de- 
voted to giving an account of this movement and of its 
aims and methods. 

The aims of the movement here set forth derive great 
reinforcement from the present missionary situation. 
The pressing and immediate opportunities abroad, and the 
lack of a sufficiently widespread spirit of sacrifice at home 
to give an adequate response, constitute a serious position. 
The need is for something to produce a zeal among home 
workers which shall be deep, permanent, and impelling, 
because based upon a true and honest study of the ques- 
tion. The Mission Study Movement attempts to meet 
this situation. 


I. In the first place it stands for intensive as opposed 
64 
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to extensive work. It stands for consecutiveness and 
concentration, for serious study and discussion. It 
deals with only a few people at a time, but it undertakes 
to give those few an intelligent interest in some part 
of missionary work. In these days of superficiality 
in religious education, there is a place for an agency 
that seeks to supply the Church with a few workers 
who have deep convictions and clear knowledge on the 
subject of foreign missions. For the great majority of 
persons, the study class+ will be the principal dynamo 
of missionary enthusiasm, and an instrument by which 
there shall be provided means for more effective 
missionary instruction in every organisation of the 
Church. 

2. In the second place it stands for the application of 
educational principles to the study of missionary work. 
The field is so vast and so remote from the experience of 
most persons that clear and deep conviction can only 
with difficulty be attained by the casual and superficial 
methods often employed. 

A vast amount of literature now exists on education, 
and some principles are well established, such as the 
value of stimulating self-activity and _ self-expression, 
the value of definite aims in study, the need of utilising 
existing interests to create new ones, and the need of 
training the intelligence and active powers concurrently. 
In the study class method all these are being applied, 
and are taught in an elementary manner in the Manuals 
and Helps provided for the leaders of study classes. 

3. In the third place the movement stands for training 
the younger generation. The ages of youth and young 
manhood are the great formative periods of life. It is 
then that the ideals are formed and the intellectual 
powers are at their keenest for learning. This movement 
aims at presenting missionary ideals during the decade 
of enthusiasm. It would teach young men and young 
women to see the world as Christ sees it, and feel for it 

1In America, the term “class” is in general use; in Britain, 
“ circle’”’ or ‘‘ band.” 
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as He feels for it. It would train them to be active and 
thoughtful workers. 

Further, it appeals to the intelligent in all classes, 
looking for its Morrisons and Careys amongst the poor, 
as well as for its Keith-Falconers amongst the rich. 
It has not yet even approached its possible limit of ex- 
pansion. If pastors would resolutely push it, if well- 
qualified persons would take the training for leadership, 
there might be several classes each season in almost every 
congregation, as there are now in some places. 

4. In the fourth place the movement stands for reaching 
the many through the few. It aims at those who possess 
moral earnestness and open minds. It is proving a means 
of reaching many such who were formerly indifferent or 
even opposed to missions, and turning them into keen 
supporters. 

5. In the fifth place the movement stands for a co- 
operative spirit of unity. Its text-books are written from 
the standpoint of the progress of missionary work as a 
whole, and not from that of a denomination or society. 
In the long-run such literature will produce a rich 
harvest. 

A possible peril is that it might become too exclusively 
intellectual. The heart must be trained to missions 
as well as the head. But the discussion method rightly 
employed may yield as strong an emotional result as an 
address. Its real peril is of leadership so inefficient that 
no interest is aroused leading to life consecration and 
active service. Crude opinions may be created by the 
discussions, but even these are better than sheer ignor- 
ance. 

Without laying emphasis upon the history of what is a 
comparatively new movement, it may be claimed that so 
far it has stood the test of experience in the results 
achieved. 


MISSION STUDY IN AMERICA 


The first attempt in America to provide a systematic 
course of study for mission study classes was in connec- 
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tion with the Student Volunteer Movement. In the winter 
of 1894-95 the use of a text-book was recommended, 
and since then a series of text-books on various subjects 
has been published. Intended primarily for volunteers 
for the mission field, these books have been increasingly 
used by non-volunteers, and have proved a most efficient 
means not only of securing recruits, but of enlisting the 
intelligent sympathy and advocacy and effort of those 
who were not in a position to volunteer. In 1908-09 
there were in America 2084 classes in 488 higher educa- 
tional institutions, with 25,208 students enrolled. The 
mission study class idea has not only made headway 
among students, but has reached out into other con- 
stituencies and also into other lands. 

At the Missionary Conference, held in New York in 
Ig00, representatives of the Women’s Foreign Mission 
Boards of North America planned a series of text-books 
for their own constituencies. The committee having 
this series in charge is known as The United Study of 
Missions Committee. The first text-book was published 
in the fall of 1901. Seven text-books dealing with the 
great world fields were published, one appearing each 
year. In the fall of 1908 a new series was commenced. 
Nearly 500,000 of these books were sold between 1901 
and February 1909. 

These text-books are more generally used in connection 
with the monthly meetings of the Women’s Missionary 
Societies. The method of presentation is usually by a 
series of talks sometimes followed by discussion. By 
this means the topics of the year have been guided and 
supplemented by the text-books, and an immense amount 
of missionary information has been diffused; but the 
conditions have made it difficult and often impossible 
to secure the regular preparation and free discussion 
which are characteristics of the study class proper. The 
text-books are also used, however, by a larger number of 
small circles which meet for thorough study. 

After text-books for juniors had been published by 
various individual Boards, the United Study of Missions 
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Committee began in 1906 to issue a series of inter- 
denominational text-books for juniors. 

As early as 1896 the text-books of the Student Volunteer 
Movement were used by study classes of young people 
outside the colleges. The first denominations to push this 
work with vigour were the Methodist Church in Canada 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States, 
the latter of which appointed a special secretary in 1808 
to take charge of the promotion of missionary interest 
among its young people, using the study class as a princi- 
pal instrumentality. Other denominations soon devel- 
oped similar departments, so that at the present time 
forty-one salaried workers in the United States and 
Canada are giving all or part of their time to the pro- 
motion of systematic mission study under the auspices 
of the home and foreign Missionary Boards and Societies 
of the two countries. It is estimated that 175,000 
young people have been engaged in North America 
in study class work during 1908 and 1909. Various 
denominations report a growing interest in this 
work. 

In 1902 the Young People’s Missionary Movement was 
organised, an agency which undertakes to supply to the 
Missionary Boards and Societies such helps for the pro- 
motion of mission study as can best be created on an 
inter-denominational basis. This Movement has secre- 
taries of its own, but its policy is controlled by a com- 
mittee representing forty-three of the leading Missionary 
Boards of America. It issues each year for adults at 
least one text-book on foreign missions and one on home 
missions, with reference libraries and pamphlet helps 
for leaders, and has also published several text-books 
for adolescents. It is giving special attention to the 
creation of missionary material for the Sunday School. 
Under its auspices inter-denominational conferences are 
held each year at several different places, at which normal 
study classes for teachers of mission courses are con- 
ducted, and also briefer “ institutes’’ are held during the 
winter in cities and towns. In the. first seven years of 
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its existence the Movement has published over 500,000 
volumes upon missions and for the promotion of mission 
study, which, like all its literature, are sold only whole- 
sale to the Missionary Boards. Over 35,000 sets of 
mission reference libraries have also been sold, and great 
quantities of accessory literature. 


MISSION STUDY IN EUROPE 


What is known as the Mission Study Movement is’ of 
recent development in Great Britain, but during the 
last three or four years it has given great impetus to the 
study of missions. Several of the British Societies 
began the work by organising departments for the study 
of missions, in some cases under an appointed officer, 
to have special oversight over the work. In some places 
the young people’s organisations in the different de- 
nominations have taken up the work. In both England 
and Scotland, during the last few years, mission study 
has made great advance, having won the favour 
and co-operation of the principal missionary leaders. The 
introduction of the study circle and text-book method 
has been of great assistance, though the movement dates 

_back to an earlier period. 

Many informal conferences took place between the 
representatives of the various movements for promoting 
missionary study, and resulted, in the year 1906, in the 
formation of a committee, since called the ‘‘ United 
Conference on Missionary Education,’’ which, while it is 
not officially recognised by any of the Missionary Societies, 
is composed of those especially responsible for mission 
study in the leading Societies. The primary object 
which this committee set before itself was to secure 
co-operation between the different bodies which were 
organising missionary study. 

Since 1907 this United Conference on Missionary 
Education ‘has published text-books on China, India, and 
Islam which have been largely used by all the leading 
Missionary Societies as well as in the universities and 
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colleges. More than 60,000 copies of these three text- 
books have been sold. 

The text-book on China has been translated into 
German and Danish, and that on India into Welsh and 
Danish. In Wales, and also in Germany, Denmark, and 
Norway, small missionary study movements have been 
inaugurated. In Germany, mission study has found a 
favourable field amongst the Teachers’ Union, and in 
Denmark in Young Men’s Christian Association circles 
and elsewhere. An energetic committee for the promo- 
tion of missionary study has been formed in Holland, 
and has issued a Dutch translation of the English text- 
book on Islam, besides helps for mission study in Sunday 
Schools and other literature. This summer, IgI0, it is 
organising a summer school for mission study, the first 
of its kind in Holland. The Student Missionary Move- 
ment, which primarily aims at the promotion of mission 
study among students, edited and published a text-book 
on the Dutch East Indies. 

In Germany short courses of study, especially designed 
for pastors, are held in the Society Mission House. These 
courses are deemed of great value for the promotion of 
missionary intelligence and for the development of leader- 
ship at home. Along the same line are the ‘“ Lehrer 


cursus”’ for training missionary teachers in the home 
field. 


THE KIND OF TEXT-BOOKS REQUIRED 


As mission study develops there will probably be need 
of at least two grades of text-books for adults, one of 
introductory character and the other implying more 
general information and greater maturity upon the part 
of the student. 

Most of the text-books for mission study so far have 
been written by authors who have never taught a study 
class. It is advisable in all such cases that the manu- 
script should be carefully edited by those who are familiar 
with the actual conditions. Attention should be called 
to some important respects in which a mission study 
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text-book should differ from the college text-book, after 
which it is most likely to be modelled. 

The college text-book has usually to present a whole 
section of human knowledge. Its ideals are complete- 
ness, accuracy, preservation of perspective, and clearness 
to minds which are accustomed to study and to deal 
with generalisations. It lays down an outline to be filled 
in with lectures and collateral readings. It presupposes, 
as teacher, a specialist who may omit or expand accord- 
ing to the needs of his class, sessions at least semi-weekly 
for fifteen to thirty weeks, graded classes, required 
attendance, and ample reference libraries. Its tone is 
usually intellectual and authoritative. It is more special- 
ised and concrete than formerly, and does more to 
arouse a spirit of enquiry; but the best of these more 
recent developments in text-books are often unknown 
to those who write text-books for mission study. 

When the difference of aims and conditions are taken 
into account, it should be clear that text-books for mission 
study should differ from college text-books in the follow- 
ing particulars :— 

1. They must be much more restricted in scope, since 
they must usually be covered in less than ten sessions. 
They should present a series of studies rather than a 
complete survey. Maps, charts, statistics, chronological 
tables, and brief introductions should be used to furnish 
setting and perspective for these studies. 

2. The topics selected must have most vital bearing 
on the missionary problem. Geographical, historical, 
political, or economic facts that are not of first-rate im- 
portance from the missionary standpoint should be 
scrupulously omitted. Every chapter should contribute 
tothe emotional and volitional,as well as to the intellectual 
appeal, by striking its roots deep into issues that call for 
the prayers and gifts and service of the Christian Church. 

3. Each topic must be well illustrated with many 
concrete details. These should be on the one hand vivid, 
so as to appeal to the imagination and live impulses of 
the class, and on the other hand numerous, connected, 
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and significant enough to lead to generalisations of large 
importance. We must avoid both picturesque items 
that are irrelevant and disconnected, and bald generalisa- 
tions that take no grip on imagination or understanding. 
Real insight demands the possession of the essential data 
upon which a generalisation is based. In general it 
seems best to select a few instances which are truly 
typical of great missionary problems, and to present 
them in sufficient detail to enable the reader to appreciate 
the arguments on both sides of the case. 

4. The activity of the class should be stimulated. 
The life of the study class is the free discussion, and the 
text-book must do everything possible to stimulate this. 
It should announce only enough conclusions to promote 
independent thinking. Remembering that those con- 
clusions make the deepest impression which we discover 
for ourselves, it should furnish problems without answers 
rather than answers without problems. It should select 
facts that are capable of more than one interpretation 
and combination. It is better to pique curiosity with 
the difficulty of some missionary problem than to present 
solutions that lead to nothing further. 

In America it is conceded that text-books for college 
students should take advantage of the broader average 
culture which their constituency represents, especially 
as compared with that of the rural communities in the 
churches. They have no reason, however, to be merely 
advanced hand-books. 

Text-books for children and adolescents need to be even 
more carefully written than those for adults, and should 
be based on a thorough study of genetic psychology. 


THE CONDUCT OF A MISSION STUDY CLASS 


The study class is a group of people who meet 
regularly for the united study of a missionary text-book. 
In every point of its constitution it is elastic. Usually 
the number of members is between six and twelve, the 
meetings weekly, and their length an hour. One of the 
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members is appointed leader, and he presides over and 
generally constructs the programme of each meeting. 

It is an essential feature that-every member should 
read through the selected chapter of the text-book in 
readiness for the meeting, and make such other prepara- 
tion as may be assigned him by the leader. The meeting 
then consists of the informal discussion amongst them- 
selves of the subject-matter prepared, along certain 
directions previously laid down by the leader. 

In order to give unity to the discussion and leave a 
strong single impression, an “‘ Aim ”’ or central thought is 
carefully thought out and chosen beforehand. The aim, 
having been chosen, is allowed to dominate the subject, so 
that whatever is irrelevant to it is treated as secondary. 
To secure the co-operation of the members, questions 
are given, the answers to which will contribute to the 
elucidation of the aim. These questions are generally 
such as can be answered by the use of the material in 
the chapter, when arranged and properly considered. 
Sometimes outside reading will be required. 

At the meeting, the chapter itself and the assigned 
preparation form the material of a discussion. This 
discussion will itself have a spiritual objective, and some 
at least of the assignments will send members to their 
Bibles for answers. Prayer forms an essential part of 
the meeting. 

The main advantages of calling the members together 

in class sessions are—(a) the explanation and assignment 
of work to be done between sessions. The personal 
interest of the class must be aroused in this. (b) The 
study of the members by the leader. (c) The inciting 
of activities that shall lead to the formation of habits. 
(d) The expression and criticism of ideas. (¢) The exercise 
of the influence of personal.and social contact. 

In many classes work done outside the session by the 
members will do more to promote habits of study than dis- 
cussion in the session. The class work must therefore be 
carefully planned to enlist the strongest impulses of the 
members in the preparation outside. The discussion to 
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be held at the following session should be so clearly 
and attractively presented before the class separates 
that the members shall feel stimulated to prepare for it 
to the extent of their ability. 

The spirit of the meetings should be a social and co- 
operative one. Great pains should be taken to provoke 
only debates that are really profitable. 

The personal responsibility of each member to God 
should be made clear. Many things will arise for which 
the only solution is specific prayer. 

The aim before the leader must be the formation of 
habits which will effectively promote the missionary 
enterprise. The primary aim of mission study is the 
accomplishment of the enterprise. ‘This differentiates it 
from many subjects which are undertaken from intellectual 
curiosity or a desire for general culture. It is designed 
to secure volunteers, prayer, giving, service, and further 
study. A secondary aim is the development of Christian 
character. This cannot be achieved without active and 
effective response by the class. Development comes 
not from mere reception but from reaction. He gets 
greatest Christian growth who does most and best for 
Christ’s Kingdom. These aims are supplementary, and 
cannot be realised apart from one another. For the sake 
of the cause and of personal character alike, we seek the 
cultivation on the part of the class of permanent and 
effective habits of missionary service. 


THE SECURING AND TRAINING OF LEADERS 


The principal need of the whole study class problem 
is competent, enthusiastic, prayerful leaders. The 
work has advanced most rapidly where most careful 
provision has been made for training such leaders. 


Summer Conference Work 


The best work has been done at Missionary Con- 
ferences and summer schools, because the atmosphere 
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is most congenial to the aim of the class. An hour and a 
quarter should be given each day to mission study. The 
members should be so grouped that no leader need handle 
more than thirty persons. Better training can be given 
in yet smaller groups. The leaders should be those who 
are not only well versed in the subjects they present, but 
who will set forth methods of teaching that should, and 
can be, followed by others. Six or seven consecutive 
days should be given to the subject. 

The elements that have proved most valuable in 
training leaders are— 

(a) The observation of object lessons under con- 
ditions as close as possible to those of the 
prospective work. 

(b) Practice in leading by those desiring training. 

(c) Subsequent discussion and criticism of the 
methods used. 

(d) The assignment of the leadership of each session 
to a small group of three or more persons 
rather than to a single individual. 

Classes working along the four lines suggested above 
have been held successfully, sometimes with two-hour 
periods each day for from six to eight sessions. 

The above methods of training leaders are widely 
used at missionary conferences. Normal classes for 
leaders are also held at summer conferences in America 
under the auspices of the United Study of Missions 
Committee and in the various summer schools in Britain. 


Conferences of Shorter Duration 


In conferences or institutes of shorter duration the 
main opportunity afforded is to inspire people to take up 
the work. The methods employed are either a modi- 
fication of those here mentioned, or may consist merely 
of a single model study class held on a platform as an 
object lesson. An interesting variety is what is known 
as a “relay conference.” This usually meets for six 
or eight hours of a single day in one or more groups. 
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At each group of the conference six or eight chapters of 
a mission text-book are presented during consecutive 
hours by methods similar to those of the study class, 
with such changes of leaders as fatigue may make neces- 
sary. Those who attend are free to come and go as they 
like. 


Local Normal Class Work 


Normal classes have been successfully held in America 
by travelling secretaries, who remain three consecutive 
weeks in a place. With semi-weekly sessions, a stay of 
this length permits six meetings of each class. In very 
large cities enough classes can be organised to fill all the 
time of a secretary. In other cases, two or more cities 
or towns which are not more than two or three hours apart, 
may constitute a single circuit. If enough travelling 
secretaries could be secured, this would be the best solution 
of the rural problem. Classes could be held at central 
points, attended by delegates from surrounding towns 
and villages. The difficulty in most cases is to find 
competent leaders for normal classes. 


THE LOCAL ORGANISATION OF MISSION STUDY 


Summer conferences have been found to be one of 
the most effective agencies in promoting the organisa- 
tion of mission study classes, not only on account of their 
training of leaders, but also by inspiring delegates 
to undertake or join classes. Those engaged in the 
promotion of mission study miss a great opportunity 
when they permit this subject to occupy an inconspicuous 
place in the programme of a conference, or to be allowed 
only two or three hours of time. 

For those who cannot attend summer conferences, 
shorter local conferences or institutes are useful as being 
more easily prepared for and multiplied. Much of their 
value depends upon the way they are followed up by the 
local or campaign committee. Where the conferences are 
of longer duration, this committee is started with more 
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training and inspiration ; where they are shorter, they 
touch more people. 

The main aim of all these agencies, as of the visits 
of a travelling secretary, should be the organisation, by 
personal contact, of committees in districts and individual 
churches. Local conditions will determine the extent 
to which fusion is possible between various organisations. 
Sometimes existing committees, such as those of local 
Christian Endeavour Unions, etc., can be utilised; in 
other cases an entirely ‘new committee will be more 
effective. 

Much of the success of a local mission study campaign 
depends upon the previous creation of an atmosphere 
in which it can live. Special meetings and addresses, 
conferences with influential persons and active workers, 
may help greatly both in the preparation, and in the 
organisation of classes afterwards. In a local church 
a series of live missionary meetings, or an active circulation 
of missionary books, is often a most useful preliminary to 
securing members for classes. 

The first missionstudy “‘season”’ begins about themiddle 
of September and lasts until the middle of December. 
Leaders are usually advised to hold weekly sessions 
consecutively within this period rather than to permit 
their courses to be interrupted by the Christmas holidays. 
. The second season begins in January and lasts till June, 
with time for two courses. It is desirable, and increasingly 
the custom, for a leader to take more than one group over 
the subject. The first attempt prepares the way for 
more effective work with subsequent classes. Some 
leaders have five or six groups or circles every year. 

In American colleges and universities the most effective 
method of enlisting students in the study of missions 
appears to be a systematic canvass of the student body by 
a carefully selected committee. This is done usually 
within the first college month of the year. Often a 
preliminary canvass is made in the spring. Correspond- 
ence during the summer months secures the interest of 
a great many. In most cases a “rally” is held just 
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before the autumn canvass is made, at which the claims 
of mission study are strongly and attractively presented, 
and members for the classes are often enrolled at this 
meeting. The work is advertised in the college paper, 
on bulletin boards and posters, at chapel services, in the 
college hand-book, by literature on the subject, including 
specially prepared folders, and sometimes in the official 
calendar of the institution. The annual student con- 
ferences also afford an excellent opportunity for the 
promotion of this study, entire college delegations being 
often enlisted as a nucleus for the enrolment in their 
institution. 


THE VALUE OF THE MISSION STUDY MOVEMENT 


While this Report has dealt more directly with the 
more systematised, and it may be more scientific methods 
of mission study, there is no desire to depreciate any and 
all kinds of ‘‘ missionary reading circles,’ and the more 
irregular and unsystematic study of the subject. Any- 
thing that will lead Christian men and women and 
youth to the personal investigation of the facts and 
principles of missions cannot fail to have its value. Yet, 
when everything is said, we shall probably all agree that 
the more systematic and thorough the study, and the more 
in conformity to the known laws which govern all educa- 
tion, the greater and more lasting will be the value of 
the work accomplished. 

It is recognised that the future success of foreign missions 
depends in no small measure upon the promotion of an 
intelligent appreciation among the young people in the 
Churches throughout the world of the facts, principles, 
and purpose of missions. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE PROMOTION OF MISSIONARY 
INTELLIGENCE THROUGH INSTRUC- 
TION IN EDUCATIONAL INSTITU- 
TIONS 


I. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA 


THIS subject is of such prime importance to the cause 
of missions and to its future success that the most thorough | 
investigation of the subject was made both in America 
and in Europe. Owing to quite different conditions 
prevailing in the two countries, the methods of approach 
to the subject materially differ. At the same time the 
information secured in both cases is of supreme value to 
those who are studying this subject with a view to the 
provision of better missionary educational facilities in 
preparatory and collegiate institutions. 

In the treatment of the material obtained it has seemed 
best to separate the so-called secular institutions from the 
theological colleges and seminaries. The special mis- 
sionary instruction given in the latter class of insti- 
tutions is treated under that section of this Report 
which deals with the leadership of the clergy in the 
missionary enterprise. 

The investigation of the provision for missionary 
instruction in the academic institutions of America was 
conducted by means of correspondence with five hundred 
and fifty universities, colleges, schools, and academies. 
A special correspondence was also conducted with a 
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number of leading American educators. Of these five 
hundred and fifty institutions, four hundred and five 
sent definite replies to a series of questions. Three 
hundred and eighteen make no provision for the study 
of missions; but of these, sixteen provide courses in 
comparative religion or in the history and philosophy 
of religion. Six treat of missions incidentally, in con- 
nection with the following departments or subjects: 
Comparative Religion, Pedagogy, History, Sociology, 
Political Science, and Ethics. One institution mentions 
occasional lectures by visiting missionaries, and one 
speaks of an extensive mission library. 

Of the eighty-seven institutions which make some 
specific provision for the study of missions, thirty- 
seven are theological schools or mission training schools, 
or have special departments for training ministerial 
students, A large number of these institutions make 
reports which properly belong to the consideration of 
theological seminaries. The almost uniform provision is 
for two hours per week of instruction, and this by means 
of lectures, the course extending through one year. In ten 
cases, attendance is required of students for the ministry, 
but in all cases the classes are open to all students. 

Thirty-eight reports are from denominational institu- 
tions which are in the direct control of some branch of 
the Church. Six of these provide occasional lectures in 
missions, averaging some two hours a week for one year ; 
nine report required courses, averaging some two hours 
per week for one year. Five of the reports are from 
“ academies,’ and suggest elementary studies in mission 
history and occasional lectures by visiting speakers. 

Of the four hundred and five institutions reporting, 
when we except the academies, denominational institu- 
tions, and theological and Bible training schools, only 
seven report any specific missionary instruction. Four of 
these mention brief and occasional elective courses, 
George Washington University of Washington, D.C., 
provides an optional course, attended chiefly by those 
not enrolled in the University. Yale University at New. 
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Haven, Connecticut, however, provides, in connection 
with its divinity school, a very comprehensive course of 
missionary instruction, and has a full professorship in 
missions. Harvard offers, in connection with the 
department of Modern History, an elective course covering 
one hour per week for one year, in ‘‘ The Expansion of 
Christendom in the Nineteenth Century.”’ Wooster 
(Ohio) University has a professorship in missions, by 
which elective courses in mission study are offered to all 
University students. Hiram College, Ohio, has a Depart- 
ment of Missionary Service with five men on the faculty. 
One State university for a time offered an elective course 
in modern missions for which due credit was given by the 
university. This was discontinued, not because of any 
opposition to the course upon the part of the trustees 
of the University or any one else, but because of a vote 
passed covering another subject which, without the 
intention or purpose of the mover of the resolution, pre- 
vented further recognition of the course in missions. 

On examining the replies from the educators, to whom 
reference has been made, the consensus of opinion seems 
to be that no separate department of missionary instruc- 
tion should be established in academic institutions, but 
that the subject of Christian missions should be treated 
incidentally, in connection with cognate departments, 
such as Comparative Religion, History, Sociology, etc. 

The evident conclusions from a careful study of all 
the reports submitted, may be summarised as follows :— 

First, very little is being offered in the line of specific 
courses on missions in the curricula of the academic 
institutions of America, with the exception of the de- 
nominational schools. 

Second, an increasing effort is being made to treat the 
subject more or less exhaustively in connection with the 
following departments, most of which have already been 
mentioned: Comparative Religion, Pedagogy, Anthro- 
pology, History, Sociology, Sacred Literature, Political 
Science, Ethics, History of Religion, Philosophy, Oriental 
Civilisation. 

COM. vI.—6 
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Third, while much is being done by denominational 
schools, they might be encouraged greatly to increase the 
number and scope of their courses in missionary study. 

Fourth, the supreme value and the absolute necessity 
of the work of the student Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion and Young Women’s Christian Association in 
America in the establishment and conduct of mission 
study classes is emphasised by every reference to the 
submitted reports. In cases where no mission study is 
included in the curriculum, instructors bear witness to 
the broadening and educative effects of the courses con- 
ducted bytheseAssociations, and in the great proportion of 
all the institutions of higher learning in America the whole 
matter of mission study is left to these voluntary agencies. 

Fijth, an increasing interest in and a widening apprecia- 
tion of the necessity of mission study are expressed by a 
very large percentage of those who are leading in educa- 
tional work. Not only do they cordially endorse the 
establishment of optional classes, but they recognise that 
any scientific investigation or instruction in History, 
Philosophy, Political Science, and kindred subjects, must 
include the intelligent treatment of a factor of such deep 
significance, and such vast proportions, as that of the 
modern missionary enterprise of the Christian Church. 

There is no department of education to which the 
attention of college and university students can be directed 
which contains in itself the elements of a more broadening 
character than the subject of modern missions. A thorough 
course in this department must perforce consider such 
subjects as, “ Religion, its Substance and History,” 
“The Ethnic Religions,’ Relation of Religion to 
National Life,”’ “‘ Characteristics of the Eastern Races,”’ 
“ Religion and Sociology,” ‘‘ Relation of Christianity to 
the other great Religions,” “‘ Advance of Christianity 
into the East during the Last Century,” ‘‘ The Influence 
of Christianity upon the Social, Intellectual, Moral, 
Economic, and National Life of a Nation,” and many 
allied topics, all of which belong to the proper treatment 
of modern missions. There are few courses offered in 
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the curriculum of any college or university that open a 
wider and more rewarding field of study and investigation, 
that would be more disciplinary in character and more 
scholarly in substance than this, or more worthy of the 
most intelligent, thorough, and broad-minded treatment 
possible. There is reason to believe that such courses, 
if offered, would be widely chosen. 

This matter should have the unbiased and serious 
consideration of those who are influential in shaping the 
curricula of higher institutions of learning, not as a 
question of religion or of personal missionary service, 
but as a matter of a broad and comprehensive education. 
We are of the opinion, and this opinion is based upon 
correspondence with all of the leading academic institu- 
tions of America, after extensive investigation among 
students in widely separated colleges and universities, 
that such courses, if offered by recognised competent 
instructors, would prove to be from the first popular, 
attractive, and of the greatest educative value, while at 
the same time of supreme importance to the early Christian 
conquest of the world. 

In the secondary schools in America, apart from those 
that are strictly denominational, there is and has been 
no attempt whatever to introduce the subject of missions 
in any form to the attention of the pupils. As most of 
these schools are national, and supported from public 
funds as such, they must be free from any form of religious 
teaching, and Protestant missions would necessarily be 
regarded by Roman Catholics and Jews as a phase of 
religion. In this respect conditions in the United States 
differ widely from those found in Great Britain. 


II. THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS, AND 
OTHER SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 


The question and problem of missionary propaganda 
in relation to the generation which is growing up in the 
big Secondary Schools of Britain is a quite separate and 
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distinct one. For the most part these boys and girls 
do not attend Sunday Schools or any similar organisation. 
Therefore, if the missionary idea is to lay hold of them, it 
must come to them in their home life or in the school life. 

The Committee has received valuable guidance and help 
in this matter from the headmasters of the leading 
Public Schools and several Grammar Schools, also from 
some masters of Private Schools who were known to be 
in sympathy with missionary work, and from head- 
mistresses of Girls’ High Schools and Private Schools 
who are acknowledged authorities on matters of religious 
education. For the purposes of this Report we shall 
treat these together, as forming, in the main, one problem, 
only particularising where there seems special reason for 
doing so. 


THE PRESENT POSITION 


In answering a list of questions which was sent out to 
some fifty masters and mistresses, every one gives an 
answer in the negative, usually in very emphatic form, 
to the question: ‘“‘ Are you satisfied with the extent to 
which the appeal of the Church’s duty to the non-Christian 
world is gripping the rising generation in our schools ? ” 

The replies to the other questions reveal not only a 
dissatisfaction with the present state of things, but an 
obviously genuine readiness and desire to consider any 
suggestions for an advance in the direction of giving the 
missionary idea a more vital place in school education. 
Not one Public School headmaster suggests that all is 
being done that can or should be done in our Public 
Schools in this direction, though almost all earnestly 
insist upon the need of caution, lest false or ill-considered 
methods create a dislike for what they are intended to 
commend, or produce a morbid and delicate condition 
instead of a healthy and vigorous growth. 

The fa‘lure of the missionary propaganda to grip the 
rising generation in our Secondary Schools throughout 
the country does not need insisting upon or illustrating. 
Itis obvious. The present indifference of leading Christian 
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laymen in the Churches is clear proof, although head- 
masters are of opinion that there has been a great advance 
in recent years. 
Three aspects, however, of what is peculiarly the Public 
School Question are of special concern to schoolmasters. 
(a) The very obvious failure to prepare the young 
men who go out into civil, military, and im- 
portant commercial positions in non-Christian 
countries to take a definitely missionary (t.e. 
a truly Christian) view of their opportunities. 
(6) The fact that a very large proportion of the men who 
go up tothe Universities from our PublicSchools 
have not even'an intelligent interest in missions. 
(c) The dearth of candidates for missionary work, 
as indeed for all the altruistic professions. 


In Relation to Home Influences 


In the opinion of our correspondents the cause of this 
failure lies at least as much in the homes as in the schools, 
and not only in homes where there is indifference to the 
cause, but often where there is real earnestness about 
foreign missions. 

Two points in connection with home training have 
emerged with strong emphasis from our correspondence 
with leading Christian educators. 

(a) There is great need in home training of clear 

and definite presentation of foreign missions— 

‘ the reasonof missions, the methods of missions, 

; and the results of missions—as part of the 

religious training of children, and as a part of 

the world’s great appeal for Christian service. 

(b) Together with the efforts to gain children’s 

interest, some channels of practical service 

or sacrifice for the cause must be provided 

within the child’s scope and suited to his 

instincts. The cause must be presented in 

such a way as to invite his immediate and 
continuous personal help. 
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These two elementary conditions constitute an appeal 
to the Christian parents of all the Churches. 


In Relation to School Life 


The Commission has endeavoured to elicit from school- 
masters and schoolmistresses a candid criticism of what 
is at present being done by the Societies in the schools, 
and also suggestions as to lines of advance. It did 
not succeed in drawing out any criticism of the methods 
at present employed, except that they are not adequate. 

On the second point it was discovered quite clearly that 
masters and mistresses looked to the Societies to take 
the initiative in forward steps, and expressed themselves 
as very open to consider any further practical and suitable 
methods which might be employed. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 


Without attempting to be exhaustive, we consider it 
important to point out that in the opinion of education- 
ists the following are lines within which advance may 
reasonably be made :— 

(a) The subject of foreign missions should be treated 
not as a separate thing, but as part of a boy’s 
religion, an “ergon’’ not a “ parergon” of 
the Christian life. 

(b) It must not be dissociated in boys’ minds from 
the whole great appeal of Christ and of the 
world for Christian service. 

Missionary propaganda must not be a rival to home 
claims for social and spiritual service, but, in spirit at 
least, uniting itself with all these other needs, make the 
one imperious appeal to Christian schoolboys for lives 
of sacrifice and service. 

(c) It is of the utmost importance that missionary 
propaganda should ally itself closely with the 
life, and especially with the religious life, of 
the schools. 
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For this and other reasons the headmasters of Public 

Schools which are denominational would not welcome 
any inter-denominational agency to any close relation- 
ships with their schools, though they rightly abhor any 
narrow or denominational spirit. Therefore this field 
is essentially the sphere of the Societies of the various 
denominations to which the schools belong. 
_ The Societies can only hope for permanent influence 
if they are prepared to work in complete accord and in 
full co-operation with the school authorities. A boy’s 
and a girl’s school life is already full enough, and addi- 
tional mental exertion should not be given except with 
the approval of those who have it in charge. 

This principle also emphasises the importance of the 
Societies appointing special men and women for this 
work who can gain the confidence of the authorities, 
instead of leaving it entirely to deputations, however 
good, who change continually and can 6) no 
continuity of policy. 


hye) 


METHODS OF ADVANCE 


We would again clearly state that, from our corre- 
spondence with leading representative headmasters and 
mistresses, it is evident that they would welcome a sane, 
healthy policy to permeate the whole school life with the 
sense of Christian service, of which foreign missionary 
work is admittedly a large part. We have received from 
them a great number of most valuable suggestions as to 
methods. We have selected those about which there is 
an influential consensus of opinion, and, while all the 
methods may be impossible in any one school, we would 
earnestly commend them to the Edinburgh Conference, 
and through it to the Teaching Profession, as those which 
' (in the opinion not of Society agents but of leading edu- 
cationists) are most likely to produce healthy, robust, 
and truly Christian convictions about missions 
in the young men and women which our great 
schools pour forth into the world. These methods fall 
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naturally into two divisions: (1) Those which depend 
chiefly upon the Societies; (2) those which depend 
chiefly upon the School authorities. It must be clearly 
understood that each method must finally depend upon 
the co-operation of both the School and the Society. 


1. Methods of Advance for the Societies 


(x) The custom of having, at least annually, a Mission- 
ary Lecture, or an address or sermon (generally both), is 
adopted in all the large English Public Schools where the 
boys are boarders. Most have at least two a year. An 
address or lantern lecture is also given each year in the 
more important Grammar Schools, and in many of the 
larger Girls’ Schools, and in Private Schools for boys and 
girls.} 

There are many evidences that these lectures, addresses, 
’ and sermons have done much good. There are not a few 
men at the Universities now, members of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, who acknowledge that their first 
call to the mission field came through a lecture, or 
address, or sermon in their school chapel. In a great 
number of cases prejudice has been broken down and a 
bias in favour of missions given, which has left both 
boys and girls open to more definite influence in later 
days. But we would emphasise that annual addresses 
have only a very limited value, and cannot of themselves 
be relied on to alter the whole tone and attitude of the 
boys and girls who leave our schools. 

(2) Missionary Study Circles. Wehave been astonished 
to find how warmly the suggestion we made as to the 

1In Girls’ Schools especially there seems need of a speaker 
who can speak definitely, as one schoolmistress points out, of 
‘“(1) the nature of the work abroad, e.g. educational, medical, 
etc, (2) The training needed. (3) The existence and nature 
of missionary training colleges. (4) The existence of Unions 
to help and guide probable candidates during waiting. (5) 
Financial arrangements with regard to workers.’’ She adds, 
“Present methods certainly secure that only the very keenest 


who struggle on till they get the needed help and information 
offer themselves,”’ 
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usefulness of these has been received. Not one English 
Public School headmaster has negatived the suggestion 
either as unsuitable or impracticable, or on any other 
account. That fact we consider to be of great signifi- 
cance, as the first text-book suited to this purpose had 
only been published for two months when the enquiries 
were made. 

Those of our correspondents who have made the ex- 
periment report most favourably upon it as an agent of 
great educational as well as spiritual value, and several 
have already declared that they believe it will prove the 
most fruitful—as it is the most reasonable and scientific 
—method of presenting the cause of missions to boys and 
girls. 


2. Methods of Advance for School Authorities 


The methods suggested under this head must emanate 
from the School Authorities. Initiative suggestions, 
assistance, suitable literature, etc., may come from the 
Societies and, it seems, are expected from them, but they 
depend for their working upon the masters and mistresses 
in the Schools. 

(x1) The School Atmosphere-—The first and most 
essential point of all is that which no method can prescribe, 
for it concerns the atmosphere or spirit of the School, 
which again depends very largely on the personnel of 
the staff. 

In this connection one important remark has been 
made by several headmasters of high standing, viz. : 
That the need of truly missionary-hearted men, as masters 
in our Public Schools, and the great opportunities that 
would lie before them are not at all fully recognised. 
For instance, one pertinently asks—‘‘ Why should not 
such a man, if debarred on health or other grounds from 
going to the mission field, regard it as his missionary 
vocation ?”’ Another—‘‘ Why should not the Student 
Volunteer Movement recommend a two years’ junior 
mastership as training for the Foreign Field and a most 
fruitful field of service ? It might give at least as useful 
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an experience as a two years’ curacy, more particularly 
for those who look forward to doing educational work in 
the mission field.” 

There is no doubt that to have a sane, sound, missionary 
enthusiast on the staff of each of our schools would do 
very much to change their whole tone towards foreign 
missionary work. One headmaster points out—‘‘It 
is not the Head who has the most direct influence, the 
House and Form Masters have the closest touch with 
the boys and the opportunity for personal influence.” 

The whole of this argument may be applied with equal 
force to Girls’ Schools. 

(2) In the Regular School Services.—We have had much 
illuminating correspondence from headmasters on this 
point. There is great variety of opinion as to how the 
missionary idea may be given a larger place in the Chapel 
services or other devotional exercises of the School, but 
apparent unanimity that more should be done than is 
being done at present. 

How it can be done depends upon the character of the 
School. In a Church of England School, a Free Church 
Public School, or an undenominational School, the solution 
is quite different, though the problem is essentially the 
same. 

Some of the suggestions which we have received are 
so valuable that we tabulate a few of them :— 

A Miusstonary Collect or prayer introduced into the 
School Service or Prayers daily, or once a week. 

The use of a Prayer Cycle in connection with the School 
service, the names of Old Boys working in the mission 
field to be mentioned by name. 

A special Service of Intercession held at regular intervals. 
(In Church of England Schools the opportunities of the 
Day of Intercession seem specially suitable.) 

A simple Missionary Prayer Meeting of masters and 
boys. 

A Missionary Litany composed, largely of petitions 
which the boys or girls themselves suggest in writing 
beforehand. 
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The mention of the names of Old Boys in the Mission 
Field for silent prayer on special voip (some suggest, 
at Holy Communion). 

(3) In the Ordinary Religious Teaching. —Masters and 
mistresses agree that no “method” is so fundamentally 
important as that Bible teaching should kindle a glow of 
missionary enthusiasm. 

It appears not to be feasible to include missionary 
teaching as a “set subject” in the religious curriculum, 
but headmasters and mistresses consider that it is of 
prime importance that the Bible should be taught as the 
Missionary Library that it is. This is not easy to secure 
unless the teachers have themselves the true missionary 
spirit, and have considered their religious teaching in that - 
light. 

(4) Aé Special Occasions of Religious Teaching.—It is 
probable that masters can do as much in their regular 
school preaching as any deputation in his special sermon 
to instil true and worthy ideals concerning missionary 
work, and inspire high ambitions for Christian service. 

Schoolmasters themselves lay special emphasis on other 
occasions when they have opportunities of personal 
contact with their boys on spiritual matters. For 
instance, in the Church of England they recognise in the 
period of preparation for Confirmation the opportunity 
of the schoolmaster for teaching and inspiring boys 
about their missionary duty. They feel, however, that 
these opportunities are not sufficiently recognised and 
utilised. Some have found it a wise and helpful plan to 
invite a missionary—or special missionary speaker—to 
address their Confirmation candidates on the subject. 

(5) School Missions in the Mission Field.—A few leading 
Public Schools have for some time past supported in 
varying degrees and senses their “‘ own mission” in the 
mission field, in much the same way as schools support 
their ‘‘own mission”’ in the poorer parts of our great 
cities at home. We asked a question with regard to the 
wisdom and practicability of extending and further 
developing this scheme. Considerably more than half 
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the replies endorsed it, or at least some effort in this 
direction, as being calculated to draw out active sympathy 
and help of boys and girls, and to lead them to an in- 
telligent appreciation of missionary problems and policy. 

It is probably not possible or wise to aim at a thing 
demanding too large an annual contribution at first, 
though as it becomes known, and sympathy is drawn 
out, and ‘‘Old Boys” take their share, a considerable 
amount can safely be raised. Two or three schools 
already give £150 a year or more, although the authorities 
of these declare that the system has never been 
thoroughly worked. 

We earnestly commend this plan as well calculated 
to instil into the British schoolboy and schoolgirl a sense 
of their Imperial and Christian missionary duty, and, if 
well worked, to draw out their enthusiasm about it. 

(6) Zn “Old Boys’” Guilds—If by such methods as 
have been suggested the missionary idea permeates the 
spirit of our schools, it will find its place in the Old Boys’ 
Guilds and religious “ Unions.’’ One _ schoolmistress 
says: ‘Every School Guild of Old Girls should have a 
circle for missionary study—letters from Old Girls who 
are now in the mission field and from friends of the girls 
connected with the School Mission being circulated 
monthly by the School Missionary Secretary.” 

In this way the missionary idea may ally itself with 
and help to mould the school esprit de corps, which has so 
much to do with the making of an Englishman. 


CONCLUSION 


It would seem, then, from the above summary of methods 
suggested by leading educationists that the following 
are the principles by which we should be guided in the 
effort to win the young life of the great Schools to take 
its share in the great task before the Church. 

First, to avoid all that savours of forcing, pressure, or 
false emphasis, and to aim at creating throughout our 
schools a serious conviction that life is a call to service 
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on a basis as broad as the purposes of God, and that 
sacrifice and selflessness are the measures of a life’s value. 
Secondly, so to relate the appeal of foreign missions 
to this awakened conviction that it shall win by its own 
Christian naturalness its predominantly urgent claim, 
and by the magnificent attractiveness of its call to un- 
selfishness, shall lead to heroic endurance in service. 


III. ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


An extensive enquiry has been made to discover what 
place teaching about missionary work has in the religious 
instruction in elementary day schools, both provided 
(schools that are the property of the State and con- 
trolled by the County Council) and non-provided (schools 
that belong to Churches by which the religious syllabus 
is controlled). 

For provided schools in England and Wales we have 
only been able to discover one County Council Syllabus 
which in any way includes the idea of missions. Almost 
all appear rigidly to exclude it, even where in the ordi- 
nary course of Bible teaching its introduction seems 
inevitable. 

The one exception in which the idea of foreign missions 
is introduced in some places where the Bible teaching 
demands it, and must be incomplete or meaningless 
without it, seems proof enough that it should be done 
and can be done. The subject is essentially non-con- 
troversial and non-denominational, and there appears 
to be no reason why, if Christians will unite in this 
demand and in seeing that it is met, definite teaching 
upon the meaning, motives, and duty of missionary 
work should not be included in every County Council 
Syllabus for the religious teaching in provided schools. 

In non-provided schools belonging to the Christian 
Church the opportunities would seem to be even greater. 
But here again, though not a little is done in individual 
schools, we find that there is but the faintest recognition 
of the missionary idea in the syllabuses of religious 
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teaching issued in connection with the various denomi- 
nations. One widely used syllabus in its course upon 
the Acts of the Apostles omits chapter xiii. altogether. 
The Established Church and the Free Churches appear 
to be equally at fault. Again we have found one notable 
exception—one Diocese of the English Church—which 
includes the history of modern missions in its excellent 
Church History Syllabus, and also provides a special 
missionary prayer and hymn for school use. 

We venture to call the attention of the leaders of 
the Church to the grave injury and injustice which is 
done to the children in its schools when Christian teaching 
is thus warped and cramped and mutilated by the ex- 
clusion of one of its essential ideas. 


IV. THE POSITION ON THE CONTINENT 


Upon the continent of Europe the general rule is 
that public schools and universities are neutral 
upon this subject. This is the case in Holland, al- 
though the Government gives a subsidy to particular 
schools which are entirely free as to religious instruction. 
While many of these schools are distinctively Christian, 
the missionary instruction is most inadequate. There 
is a growing tendency, however, to put more emphasis 
upon this subject. The histotical instruction touches 
upon the introduction of Christianity into the father- 
land, and, as a teacher of these schools recently suggested, 
there seems to be no reason why it should be deemed 
out of order to give teaching upon the introduction of 
Christianity into the colonies. In France there is no 
missionary instruction in secondary schools, and only 
in theological departments of the universities. In 
Switzerland there is no missionary instruction in the 
week-day schools. In the University of Lausanne and 
in the Academy of Neuchatel there is a course in mis- 
sionary history. In Norway, while there is no official 
missionary instruction in the public schools, many 
Christian teachers use the opportunities offered in geo- 
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graphy or religious instruction to create an interest in 
missions. The situation in Sweden is especially interest- 
ing in that the history of Christian missions is taught in 
secondary schools in connection with instruction in 
Church history. In Germany successful efforts are made 
to introduce a limited amount of missionary matter into 
the curriculum of elementary and night schools; and, at 
same time, the Schoolmasters’ Missionary Union (the 
Lehrermissionsbund), which has been rapidly growing in 
the last few years, gives reason to hope that the missionary 
influence of many individual teachers will grow stronger. 
Missionary lectures are given at several of the German 
Universities, and at the University of Halle a special 
missionary professorship has recently been created. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


From this survey it is apparent that a large and un- 
occupied field is open in the public, private, secondary, 
and primary schools of Christendom, to say nothing 
of the colleges and universities, for the introduction of 
courses of study bearing directly or indirectly upon 
the subject of the Christian conquest of the world. 
Nothing could be more natural than to introduce the 
subject in the schools of those countries that have 
colonies in mission fields, and, for all, the subject contains 
much available material that is not controversial and 
that has in it elements of broad educational value. 
The attention of leaders in missionary organisations is 
urgently called to these significant facts. 


GHA PLER sY.U1 


THE PROMOTION OF MISSIONARY IN- 
TELLIGENCE THROUGH VISITS TO 
MISSION FIELDS 


INFORMATION has been secured upon this subject from 
a long list of missionaries and secretaries of Missionary 
Societies, as well as from pastors, laymen, and women 
who have made extensive visits to mission countries. 
The testimony of these witnesses is based upon over three 
thousand visits in the aggregate, made to more than nine 
hundred mission stations. 


VISITS OF BOARDS’ SECRETARIES 
Advantages to the Mission Field 


The missionaries speak with deep conviction of the 
encouragement and inspiration to themselves and the 
Native Church resulting from the visits of the secretaries 
of Missionary Societies. Many difficulties may be re- 
moved as the result of a secretary’s visit. 


Advantages to the Home Base 


If the secretary visits mission lands as a learner, 
getting into touch with the ordinary details of routine 
work and coming into the closest personal sympathy with 
the workers, he gains a knowledge which could never come 
by correspondence. This will enable him to direct the 
work far more efficiently on his return. One corre- 
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spondent advocates secretarial visits, because people at 
home attach more weight to the addresses and appeals of 
those secretaries who have frequently visited their fields. 
Some missionaries only favour more frequent secretarial 
visits if the object is to get fresh information and give 
encouragement to the missionaries. They would depre- 
cate more frequent visitation if the object is to continue 
to control at home the details of the work on the field. 
It is clear that these visits enable the home Boards better 
to understand the communications they receive from 
the field. On the part of a majority of the missionaries, 
there is a strong conviction that each secretary should 
not only visit the fields for which he is respon- 
sible at the beginning of his administration (unless 
he himself has been a missionary), but should also 
revisit them at least once in ten years. Many mission- 
aries maintain that these visits should come once in five 
ears. 

4 Some Missionary Societies in all countries have adopted 
a general policy of occasional official visitation to the 
mission fields for purposes of information and administra- 
tion. Some send such a commission or deputation only 
when some local condition abroad seems to demand it. 
In such a case the visiting body usually comprises a 
secretary, a member or two of the executive committee 
or Board, and possibly a pastor or influential layman 
from outside the committee. Other Societies send 
now and then a commission, usually including a 
secretary, upon a general tour of inspection with 
the expectation that those who compose it will visit 
a large number of stations in different countries, 
inspire those to whom they go to the extent of their 
ability, and bring back a wide range of general 
information for the benefit of the Board and of the 
Church. 

One Society in Scotland is planning for a regular 
yearly visitation by a deputation of the controlling com- 
mittee to the mission stations in a particularfcountry, 
while another sends annually two home ministers to a 
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group of stations in some country to study the work on 
the spot, to encourage the missionaries, and to bring back 
material for the encouragement of their constituency. 
To the effectiveness and value of this plan strong testi- 
mony is given. 

There are other Societies that plan systematically 
for occasional visits of members of the executive official 
staff to specific fields for the purpose of prolonged and 
thorough study of the conditions and needs of that field. 
Such a deputation is not expected to visit any other 
country than the one to which it is specifically sent. 
Before starting out, it is expected to familiarise itself 
not only with the missionary work of its own Society 
there, but, as far as possible, with the general history of 
the country and the people and their religious conditions, 
as well as the work done in that country by other Mis- 
sionary Societies. The visit of the deputation is prepared 
for by the missionaries on the field, so that the greatest 
amount of exact knowledge may be obtained with the 
least loss of time and strength. This deputation visits 
every missionary centre and inspects every. institution 
of its own organisation and also looks into the work 
carried on by other Societies, as well as any Government 
institutions which have a relation to the work of the 
missionaries. Upon its return, it renders a carefully 
prepared report to the executive committee of its own 
Board, containing suggestions regarding the future of the 
work, and making whatever recommendations it may 
deem wise and proper. In many cases, besides this official 
and confidential report, a general and popular report is 
made for wide use among the constituency. In this 
latter report only matters of popular general interest are 
included, and these are frequently illustrated by photo- 
graphs. 

In the general practice of Missionary Societies two 
distinct classes of deputations are recognised. First, 
the administrative deputation sent by the executive 
Board for the purpose of the better administration of the 
work; and second, a general deputation, whose object 
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is to secure information for presentation to the con- 
stituency at home to increase its interest. For the 
latter purpose it is becoming more and more important 
that every Missionary Society officer should have the 
opportunity of seeing personally at least some phases 
of missionary work in actual operation. It is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult for one who knows nothing 
of the missionary work abroad from personal obser- 
vation and experience to command a hearing with 
the constituency upon the character and needs of that 
work. 

As regards the work of administration, it is now 
accepted as a principle that the wisest and most 
economical administration of the work abroad in 
any field demands a measure of personal knowledge 
upon the part of some at least of those by whom the 
work is directed and controlled at home. The leading 
Missionary Societies all over the world are recognising 
these needs and conditions, and are shaping their policies 
accordingly. 

As to the source from which the expenses of such de- 
putations should be met, there are divergencies in practice. 
Several leading Societies regard this expense as a proper 
and legitimate charge upon the general treasury. These 
quote instances where a deputation has recommended 
action that saved the Society more money than the 
entire cost of the whole expedition. There is practically 
no difference in judgment that as an administrative 
measure the properly constituted occasional deputation 
is a necessity to the wisest and most effective conduct of 
the work abroad. At the same time, in most instances 
reported the expense of such a body has been met in 
whole or in part by special gifts for the purpose, and thus 
a heavy charge upon the treasury of the Society has been 
avoided. Churches that have missionary bishops upon 
the field who return periodically and put themselves into 
close relations with the executive Committee and the 
home constituency, do not feel the same need of an 
occasional visitation as non-Episcopal bodies. 
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VISITS OF PASTORS 
Advantages to the Mission Field 


A fortnight’s visit from one who is keenly interested 
in missions is one of the greatest tonics a mission can 
receive. The whole mission is refreshed by such a visit ; 
helpful suggestions are made, and permanent links are 
formed. Several missionaries write that when the pastors 
are public speakers of exceptional strength and men of 
real spiritual power, their visits are a blessing to the 
missionaries and a still larger one to the Christian com- 
munity. The visits to India of such men as the Haskell 
lecturers are of great value in giving educated Indians 
an opportunity of meeting and hearing prominent re- 
ligious leaders of the West, and enabling them to realise 
the intellectual and moral forces of Christianity in 
Christian lands. The identification of Christianity almost 
exclusively with missionaries is apt to give Indians too 
limited a view of the present place and power of the 
Christian religion. 

We would lay special emphasis upon the value of an 
occasional visit to mission fields of Christian leaders of 
wide reputation, good judgment, and sound piety who are 
ready to do everything in their power for the promotion 
of the work. 


Advantages to the Home Base 


The attitude of most of the missionaries is summed up 
by a missionary from India: ‘‘ Would that many more 
pastors were sent out, that they might come into personal 
touch with the missions they must advocate and support.” 
When the pastors come as students of missions, preparing 
to impart to others the knowledge they receive, they are 
not only welcomed by the missionaries, but, as a rule, 
they use their time to such good effect that their church 
and neighbourhood feel the stimulus for years to come. 

Visits to the mission field by pastors qualify them to 
give substantial aid to the officers and directors of the 
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Societies on their return. Their information is usually 
of an intimate kind, and they,are frequently able to 
indicate in a confidential fashion the weaknesses or 
elements of special strength which they may have dis- 
covered in the men or in their work. They are frequently 
able to make a helpful comparative estimate of the value 
of the work carried on in the various missions in the 
same field, and to balance the methods of one station with 
those of another. 


VISITS BY LAYMEN AND WOMEN DEFINITELY 
INTERESTED IN MISSIONS 


One layman writes strongly favouring the visits of 
other laymen: ‘“ I will do and give much more for having 
gone.” Another: ‘‘ Encourage these visits in every 
practicable way.” Still another: ‘Every interested 
layman should go.” It is of great value for a missionary 
at home on deputation work to meet with those who 
have visited the work abroad. It is good to have as a 
chairman of a missionary meeting one who can say “I 
have been there myself, and can bear witness to what I 
have seen.”’ 

Great as is the enthusiasm on the part of laymen and 
women who have visited the field, there is an even greater 
desire on the part of the missionaries for the promotion 
of these visits. Several testify to the great value to 
Christian congregations in the mission field and the 
educated non-Christian community of meeting Christian 
laymen. A considerable number of young Americans 
and Englishmen, on graduation from college, make a 
prolonged tour before deciding upon their life-work. 
Cases are reported where visits have resulted either in 
forming or confirming a resolve to offer for mission service, 
or in creating a living interest which results in regular 
service and support at home. Several report that visits 
to the mission field have given greater vividness and de- 
finiteness to the daily intercession of praying people. 
This is clearly the most potent result of these visits, 
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VISITS BY GENERAL TOURISTS 


The greatly improved facilities for travel have led in 
recent years to a great extension of the practice among 
Americans and Europeans of making tours to non- 
Christian countries. It is important that those who make 
such tours should have the opportunity of seeing some- 
thing of missionary work. Tourists who return home 
prejudiced against the work are apt to find a too ready 
ear in the home constituency, while opponents of missions 
have often been converted to a lifelong enthusiasm for 
the cause as the result of a single visit which enabled 
them to see what was actually being done. It is of the first 
importance that those who visit the East should learn 
to see the relations between the Christian and non- 
Christian peoples on their higher and spiritual side. 
It is desirable that missionaries and Missionary Societies 
should encourage such personal contact between tourists 
and missionary work to the utmost extent in their power. 
On the other hand, it is essential that tourists should 
refrain in every way from treating missionaries as a 
mere convenience and imposing unfairly upon their 
hospitality, and should bear in mind the value of mis- 
sionaries’ time, and avoid adding to their burdens by 
distracting them unnecessarily from their regular work 
or by expecting the arrangement of special meetings. 

Whatever the disadvantages, the permanent and 
widespread value of frequent visits to the mission fields 
upon the part of officials of Missionary Societies, pastors, 
and Christian laymen, is recognised. These visits are 
becoming increasingly important both for purposes of 
administration and for general information. The officers 
of mission Boards might well prepare a general pamphlet 
giving suggestions to those who contemplate such visits, 
that they may recognise and guard against embarrassing 
the missionaries and the work by their conduct on the 
field, and by their reports after returning. In this way 
the greatest possible good may result from such visits. 

The same pamphlet might contain also suggestions to 
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the missionary as to the best methods of introducing the 
traveller to the work and field. With such instructive 
and precautionary measures, there is no question that this 
is one of the most valuable methods of securing first-hand 
information and experience, for extensive use among the 
constituency at home. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE PROMOTION OF MISSIONARY IN- 
TELLIGENCE THROUGH CONFER- 
ENCES, EXHIBITIONS, AND OTHER 
METHODS 


THE growth of the missionary enterprise and the fuller 
realisation of the great demands which it makes upon the 
Church at home have called forth new methods, whose 
function it is to strengthen the root growth of the mis- 
sionary tree in the home Churches. This section deals 
with some of these methods, the aim of which is to train 
leaders in home work for foreign missions, and to impart 
a truer vision of missionary opportunity and privilege 
to the rank and file of Christian people. What follows 
represents conclusions reached after extended corre- 
spondence and consultation with a large number of persons 
known to be experts in the matters covered by these 
particular enquiries. 


I, MISSIONARY CONFERENCES, CONVENTIONS, 
AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


The modern missionary conference or convention no 
doubt owes its origin to the older conventions, such as 
those at Northfield and at Keswick. The avowed 
purpose of these conventions was the deepening of the 
spiritual life of those who attended; but their leaders 
have come increasingly to realise that the missionary 
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from this aim, and in recent years they have given in- 
creasingly large and definite place to the missionary 
appeal, and are sounding moré and more clearly the 
call of Christ to service and consecration for the 
world. The debt which the missionary cause owes to 
Northfield and Keswick and their now numerous off- 
shoots is indeed incalculable. Few agencies have been 
more used of God in calling forth missionary recruits 
and in Jeading Christians at home to a life of holiness and 
personal experience of the power of the Holy Spirit. 

Indispensable as these conventions for the deepening 
of the spiritual life are to our modern life, it is evident 
that there are other necessary functions which are beyond 
their range. Missionary leaders have recognised that 
some similar agency was needed which would allow of 
more specialised concentration upon the demands of 
missions and sound yet more specifically the call to 
Christian consecration. 

Hence the growth in recent years of directly missionary 
conferences and conventions, both inter-denominational 
and denominational, in America, Britain, the Continent 
of Europe, as well as in Australia and New Zealand. 
Their characteristic notes have been the setting forth of 
the world’s need as Christ’s call to a deeper, truer, and 
more comprehensive consecration to Him, and the study 
and consideration of the response of the Church and the 
individual to the world’s demand. As a result, there is 
no doubt that they have been used to lead God’s people 
to a deeper and fuller experience of Christ. A 

The occasions, arrangements, programmes, and details 
of missionary conventions and conferences are almost 
as varied as the conferences themselves. Some are 
periodic, synchronising with the annual meetings of the 
Missionary Societies, or held at certain fixed dates as 
summer camps. The occasion for others arises out of 
some special call from the foreign field or some special 
need in the home work. Some are organised for special 
classes or types, such as students, Young Men’s or Young 
Women’s Christian Association workers, Sunday School 
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teachers, etc. Some are inter-denominational, and some 
are denominational in character. 

Our correspondence with the organisers of a large 
number of these conferences and conventions makes it 
clear, however, that the objects they have in view may 
be fairly classified under two heads: (1) The training of 
leaders, and (2) the imparting of vision and inspiration. 
Further, it is evident that experience endorses the necessity 
for keeping these two objects quite distinct, and for. 
preparing the programme accordingly. It has therefore 
become recognised that every conference should have 
one primary aim, towards which the main features of 
the programme should be directed. Missionary confer- 
ences and conventions can be divided under these two 
heads according to their primary aim. 


(1) CONFERENCES WHICH AIM PRIMARILY AT EDUCATION 
AND THE TRAINING OF LEADERS 


The demand of to-day is for specialists in every branch 
of thought and activity. It is increasingly recognised 
that the cause of missions cannot be strong unless there 
be found in the Church at home men and women who 
will give it the first place in their life, and unless oppor- 
tunity is provided for them to be trained in the knowledge 
of missionary problems and in the methods by which 
they can most effectively use that knowledge to awaken 
and cultivate the interest of others. 

How to provide this training is the problem to which 
these conferences and conventions are addressed. 

The question of the number of delegates to such a 
conference is of great importance, and is one upon which 
there is a variety of opinion and practice. But where 
education and the training of leaders is the primary 
aim, we find that judgment and experience increasingly 
favour smaller conferences. 

One leader reports that the most effective conference 
he ever knew had one hundred in attendance all told. 
On the other hand, some of the student conferences run 
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up almost to a thousand. Judging from the experience 
of a number of conferences through a series of years, 
several experienced leaders have agreed that three 
hundred is an almost ideal number. Five hundred can 
be handled provided a sufficient number of good leaders 
is secured. The advantage of a small conference of two 
hundred and fifty to three hundred is that by the time 
the conference is well under weigh, the delegates have 
begun to become fairly well acquainted with one another. 
This makes for unity of purpose and mutual helpfulness, 
which are so necessary to a successful conference. 

The question whether these conferences, conventions, 
and schools should be denominational or inter-denomina- 
tional, is not one for which any universal law can be laid 
down. It must be settled according to the aim and the 
circumstances for which each particular conference is 
designed. The position in Europe and in America is 
somewhat different. 

The following advantages are cited for inter-denomina- 
tional conferences. 

(1) Interchange of plans and methods. 

(2) Establishment of fellowship on the common 
ground of salvation by Christ alone and service 
to Him. 

(3) The vision of a world-wide campaign and of 
statesmanlike methods of conducting it. 

(4) Saving of machinery and expenditure in accom- 
plishing much work among the various 
branches of the Church. 

On the other hand, many leaders of the missionary 
enterprise would argue that small denominational con- 
vefitions or conferences with definite objects clearly 
worked out in the programme (as, for instance, for various 
sides of home work, ¢.g., missionary study or children’s 
work) may be at least as useful as the larger and inter- 
denominational conventions which have done so much for 
missions in recent years. 

A strong case can also be made for further specialising 
these conferences, whether denominational or inter- 
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denominational, by limiting them to certain classes or 
groups and by making them most definite in aim and 
programme. 

With regard to the programmes of these conferences, 
little can be said of general application. There is almost 
unanimity as to the general division of hours at a summer 
conference. It is this: “‘ Morning for work. Afternoon 
for recreation. Evening for inspiration.” It is agreed 
that mission study should have the largest place in the 
missionary programme. In the morning mission study 
should have the best hour, and an adequate time should 
be given for round table or open parliament on practical 
methods in various departments of missionary organisa- 
tion. In the case of inter-denominational conferences, 
time must also be given for denominational meetings 
where missionary society secretaries meet with their own 
delegates and outline the work for the coming season. 

It is taken for granted that every programme will 
make provision for time for united intercession every 
day of the conference. It is coming to be more fully 
recognised, too, that provision should be made for 
definite teaching upon prayer and Bible study, for upon 
the formation of strong habits of personal devotion, 
meditation, Bible study, and prayer the power of the 
leadership which the conference seeks to foster must 
depend. There seems to be a grievous lack in this direc- 
tion which conferences and conventions, whose aim is to 
train leaders, must seek to supply. 

The question of securing delegates is also one of great 
importance. It is not so much a matter of securing them 
in such numbers as to make the conference a success, but 
of being able to secure those for whom the conference is 
intended and planned. Advertising in denominational 
papers brings the conference to the attention of some, but 
can in no wise be relied upon. By far the most effective 
agency in securing delegates is the work of delegates of 
previous years. Good, well-printed literature is also 
valuable. In addition to these methods, it has often 
been deemed wise to send a secretary into the field to 
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hold workers’ meetings in which the securing of a proper 
delegation is laid upon the leaders. 


(2) CONFERENCES, THE PRIMARY AIM OF WHICH IS 
INSPIRATION AND THE AWAKENING OF INTEREST 


The justification of these conferences, some of which 
stand out as marking epochs in the history of Christendom, 
is not far to seek. Their keynote may be said to be 
“vision,” their object to impart to the rank and file the 
visions God has given to the leaders of the Church, the 
prophets and seers of modern times. The last forty 
years are notable for the awakened, enlarged, and deepened 
vision of the world, of the opportunity of the Church and 
of the meaning of Christ’s Kingdom which has come to 
the leaders in the Church. But these greater visions and 
deeper motives have not as yet laid hold of the Church 
as a whole or gripped the average church member—the 
man in the pew. There is universal testimony that in 
this matter the people ‘‘ are destroyed for lack of know- 
ledge.” The average Christian has not realised the great 
world movements that are going on around him, and still 
less does he see their meaning for the Church of Christ 
or their bearing upon world evangelisation. 

To this condition these conferences are addressed. 
They aim at the awakening of Christendom to its oppor- 
tunity and privilege, and to the manifest call of God from 
the non-Christian world. They make for an awakened 
Christian conscience in this matter. They summon 
Christians to a true consecration to God for the world’s 
need. 


CONSERVING THE RESULTS OF CONFERENCES 


The science of missionary conferences is not yet old, 
but the science of following them up so as to deepen 
impression and conserve interest is in its infancy. Yet, 
without proper methods for following up conferences 
upon some comprehensive scale, much of the seed sown 
will be lost. Leaders agree as to the necessity, but as yet 
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experience has not led them to regard any specific system 
(if, indeed, there can be such a thing) as generally 
applicable. They, however, do agree that much can be 
done to conserve results by (1) getting the delegates to 
commit themselves to some definite line of missionary 
activity, growing out of what is learned at the conference ; 
(2) the efforts of leaders to keep in touch each with a 
group of delegates, so as to stimulate them in the months 
following the conference to put the impulse of the con- 
ference into action; (3) the careful following up of the 
plans projected at such a conference. This in turn places 
a responsibility as well as a burden upon the Missionary 
Societies, whose plans for missionary campaigns throughout 
a given year must be properly related to the individuals 
present at the conference of the preceding summer. 

In the case of inter-denominational conventions, it seems 
clear that much more careful arrangement should be made 
_by the organisers for putting the members into touch with 
the denominational Boards and with the work in their 
local churches when the convention is over. 


II. MISSIONARY INSTITUTES 


An “Institute” is the term used in America for a 
gathering for the purpose of training teachers. It has 
been adopted in missionary circles as a name for a series 
of meetings designed to train missionary workers in 
methods of work. The name is unfamiliar in Great 
Britain, and this kind of gathering has not as yet been 
largely developed. 

The method grew out of the large conference and has 
the same purposes. Institutes are an attempt to bring 
to the missionary workers of a city or large town method 
and inspiration for their work. Usually they are inter- 
denominational, but very excellent campaigns have been 
held in various cities by the missionary representatives 
of a single denomination. An institute is primarily 
intended for instruction in methods of work, such as 
training leaders of mission study classes and leaders in 
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missionary work in the Sunday School and other mis- 
sionary activities. It is not to be thought, however, that 
the inspirational element is neglected. 

Institutes are of so many kinds and are conducted in 
such a variety of ways, that it is well-nigh impossible to 

‘make definite statements that will cover all cases. All 
that can be attempted is to point out the general lines 
along which these agencies have been successfully used. 

Three or four workers are required to make an institute 
successful. An ideal group of speakers consists of a 
secretary or a representative of the Missionary Society, a 
missionary from the field, an exponent of missionary 
methods, and a local pastor or layman. This statement 
is made with a denominational deputation in mind, but 
very little change is necessary in an inter-denominational 
meeting. It is always well, if possible, to have present a 
Missionary Society secretary. In cases where mission 
study is to be emphasised, several class leaders of experi- 
ence become necessary. 

Sometimes an institute is devoted almost exclusively 
to mission study, the classes meeting for three or four 
nights and having a full hour and a half for the class 
session. A brief devotional session, before the classes 
separate to their meeting-places and before they leave 
at the conclusion of the evening, brings unity into the 
institute. At times an institute of a single day, including 
afternoon and night sessions, is held. Variations of these - 
plans can be made in almost any direction, according to 
the emphasis which is desired for that particular meeting. 
Sometimes one leader conducts a series of institutes with 
no assistance, limiting the meetings to night sessions and 
spending two or three days in a place. 

These meetings are financed in most cases by local 
committees. This is true particularly of inter-denomina- 
tional campaigns. When the institute is denominational, 
it is usual to meet the expense out of the regular budget 
of the missionary society or by special funds secured by 
it. 

The aim in these institutes is not only to inspire, but 
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to secure the commitment of the local workers to a 
definite policy of missionary education or of the raising of 
missionary money, usually and preferably the former. 

Institutes and deputations can rarely be arranged for 
by correspondence, unless a similar meeting has been 
held under the same auspices at some previous time. A 
personal visit on the part of a secretary, going over all 
plans most carefully with the local committee, seems to 
be necessary. 

An institute should not be considered a regular and 
normal part of missionary work for any single city ; 
an institute held in a city for two consecutive years need 
not be repeated until after a few years, when new needs 
have arisen and new workers need to be trained. It is 
intended to start work in the right way, not to follow up 
the plans from year to year. This following up may be 
done by a workers’ conference held locally for an after- 
noon and an evening each year. 


III. MISSIONARY EXHIBITIONS 


If the ‘educational’ or “ training’? convention be 
primarily intended for the man in the pulpit or the 
teacher’s chair, and the inspirational conference for the 
average church member—the man in the pew — the 
missionary exhibition may fairly be described as in- 
tended primarily to reach the man in the street. It is 
its function to arrest attention, to gain a hearing for 
information regarding the non-Christian world and the 
results of missionary work. Its appeal is to the man or 
woman whose knowledge of foreign lands is smail, and 
who for this reason is particularly hard to reach with 
missionary ideas. Exhibitions provide the vivid con- 
crete teaching which childhood craves. They have 
also, in the second place, an educative value for missionary 
workers. Thirdly, the demand which they make for 
stewards who will submit to careful preparation, intro- 
duces many local church members to their first study of 
missions and their first work for the cause, 
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That missionary exhibitions are producing results in 
each of these directions which abundantly justify their 
existence, is universally admitted. In places where 
interest had been at a very low ebb, there has been a 
marked quickening of sympathy. The work of the 
missionary has been more intelligently appreciated, and 
doubters have been convinced. 

In connection with these exhibitions children’s demon- 
strations have been arranged, at which missionary dia- 
logues, hymns, and cantatas and recitations were given 
by children to audiences of children. These demonstra- 
tions have been among the most popular features of the 
exhibition, and the interest created has been remarkable. 
In one case some 3000 children were present at the 
gathering in quite a small place, and on Children’s 
Day in another small exhibition over 4000 children were 
present. The appeal presented in pictorial form, both 
by exhibition and demonstration, has deeply impressed 
children, and the fruit has been seen in offerings which in 
many cases have involved real sacrifice. 

Many people have been trained to act as stewards by 
means of mission study circles meeting regularly for 
three months before an exhibition, thus gaining informa- 
tion and quickening and illumining their interest. For 
some exhibitions as many as 9000 stewards have been 
carefully trained, and have received a missionary educa- 
tion to which they would not have submitted on any other 
grounds. When stewards have been thus trained for 
service in connection with a court representing one field, 
their interest has been so stimulated that after the ex- 
hibition study circles have been formed by them for 
acquainting themselves with missions in other parts 
of the world. 

In the United States and Canada exhibits have been 
conducted as one of the features of conventions, summer 
conferences, institutes, or other gatherings. Notable 
exhibits were held in connection with the Ecumenical 
Missionary Conference in New York in Igoo, and in 
connection with the conventions of the Student Volunteer 
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Movement, and also with the general conferences of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Los Angeles in 1904 and 
in Baltimore in 1908. Exhibits on a smaller scale have 
been a feature of the summer conferences of the Young 
People’s Missionary Movement. 

The exhibits may be classified under two general 
heads— 

(r) Articles of all kinds from mission fields, to 
illustrate the condition and life of the people ; 
the religions which oppose the advance of 
Christianity ; methods of mission work, and 
results attained. 

(2) Literature of all kinds—books, periodicals, maps, 
charts, stereopticon slides, report forms of 
all kinds, and all similar material used at 
home to stimulate missionary interest, and 
in the actual administration of missions. 

Besides these regular exhibits, provision is often made 

for addresses at certain hours, stereopticon and moving 
picture lectures, demonstrations with natives dressed in 
their distinctive garb, and other popular and educative 
features. 
;- But all these features need trained workers and careful 
supervision. It is almost a truism that no article ex- 
hibited is of any value unless it is understood. This 
requires a force of workers who are in constant attendance 
and who never grow weary of telling the same story 
many times, and who never lose their enthusiasm. Mis- 
sionaries can thus be used very successfully in the booths 
representing their various countries. Besides the mis- 
sionaries, however, other trained workers are needed. 
This requires much careful work begun long in advance 
of the actual holding of the exhibit. It is important 
to remember that great good is done in this preliminary 
work. -Many men and women get a clear knowledge of 
the mission field and methods of work which they would 
get in no other way. 

Little has been done in America in the way of general 
missionary exhibits. All that have hitherto been held 
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have been in connection with some conference or con- 
vention, and so have been only a side teature of the main 
organisation. 

In Great Britain less has been done, until quite 
recent years, in preparing exhibits in connection with 
conferences and conventions; but missionary exhibitions, 
often on a large scale, have for many years formed an 
important feature of home work of several of the larger 
Societies. The Church Missionary Society aims at 
visiting the big towns and occupying the largest hall 
therein at least every ten years. On the Continent of 
Europe the Utrecht Missionary Union, having achieved 
a great success in 1909, is adopting the exhibition as a 
permanent feature of its policy, and a plan is on foot for a 
large exhibition illustrating the work of all the Dutch 
missionary operations. One of the leading German- 
speaking Societies has had an exhibition in several large 
towns with increasing numbers of visitors. Success is 
attributed to the efficient explanatory work done by 
missionaries and stewards. 

A remarkable exhibition was held in the Academy of 
Science in Stockholm from May to September 1907. 
It was organised by the Royal Ethnographical Museum, 
and consisted of objects given or lent by all of the mis- 
sionary organisations of Sweden. It greatly helped to 
centre public attention upon missions, and to change the 
opinion of many who had hitherto despised the cause. 

The results of these exhibitions (separate from any 
convention or conference, but in themselves serving as a 
rallying ground and training school for local workers) 
are such as to commend them strongly for more extensive 
adoption. 

In addition to immediate financial profits, there has 
been usually an increase of annual income traceable to 
the exhibition. One Society has seven missionaries on 
the field to-day to whose support, as an outcome of ex- 
hibitions, nearly £1400 per annum is contributed. Even 
in the cases of failure to realise immediate money profit, 
an additional annual income has been gained. There 
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has usually been a permanent increase in subscriptions 
in addition to donations for special objects. 

One clear evidence of the great value of exhibitions is 
to be found in the fact that many offers of service for the 
foreign field have come through their influence. After 
“Africa and the East’”’ in London, there were between fifty 
and one hundred offers of service to the Church Missionary 
Society as a result. Men and women have been led to 
face seriously the claims of the foreign field upon them for 
personal service; and although all were not found suitable 
for the work, a number have been consecrated as mis- 
sionaries in each of the Societies holding exhibitions and 
as their direct result. 

It is essential that in this exhibition work a high 
spiritual tone should be preserved, and it is obviously 
not always easy to do this. A frank recognition of the 
necessity and the danger has been the great safeguard. 

The spiritual aim has, with very rare exceptions, been 
consistently kept in mind. It has been the practice in 
all these Societies to have regular meetings for prayer and 
intercession for a long period prior to an exhibition ; and 
every day during the exhibition devotional gatherings have 
been held for the workers, at which the supreme import- 
ance of the spiritual side of the work has been emphasised, 
and in the Church Missionary Society exhibition mentioned 
above a room was set apart solely for private prayer. 
These assemblies have been the acknowledged means of 
quickening the spiritual life of those taking part in the 
exhibition, and in some cases of leading to direct conver- 
sion to mission service. The addresses given during ex- 
hibitions have been spiritual in tone, and numerous 
instances have occurred of ultimate decisions for Christ 
through them. It is difficult adequately to estimate the 
full value of exhibitions, for, as in all work where spiritual 
fruit is concerned, no statistics could ever be compiled 
that would convey a complete idea. 

' One further point is of considerable importance. Al- 
though small general exhibitions are, in the nature of the 
case, less profitable financially, we find many of those 
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whose experience enables them to judge, inclined to 
regard them as more really fruitful than the very large 
exhibitions. They are more easy to keep in hand, it 
is not so hard to preserve a high spiritual tone, opportunity 
for personal contact and influence is greater, and it is 
more easy to follow them up. Moreover, the small ex- 
hibition can invade the country district, where its work 
is sorely needed and where its coming will be warmly 
welcomed. 

All that was said of the importance of following up 
conferences and conventions is true, and even more 
urgently true with regard to exhibitions, where the 
tendency is inevitably strong to regard the exhibition as 
a spurt or a special effort. The presence at the exhibition 
of some Board secretaries, who are experts in various 
branches of home work, may do much to prevent this and 
may be able to commit the local workers to methods of 
advance, ¢.g., in seeking for candidates for the field, in 
missionary study, in children’s work, in consolidating 
the interest of men and in calling forth increased support. 
The exhibition should be followed up by stewards’ rallies 
and conferences on howto take advantage of the conditions 
produced by the exhibition, and the interest may be 
carried on from year to year by an annual social gathering 
for those who have been workers and stewards. 


IV. PICTORIAL PRESENTATION 


Among other methods for promoting missionary interest 
which should find place in this Report, are different forms 
of optical lanterns. The stereopticon is widely used in 
the United States and Canada at the present time, but 
seems to be passing out of use in Great Britain, its place 
being taken by the kinematograph. The latter is coming 
into use in America to some extent, and is probably 
destined to increase in influence. But the moving 
picture exhibition has so displaced the magic lantern in 
England, that its effectiveness and power have been 
clearly demonstrated. The emphasis put upon it in 
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England is based upon the fact that it presents the 
pictures of mission work as it is actually taking place, 
while it also reveals the local conditions of heathenism 
with a vividness that no still picture can show. One 
British Society has a very complete set of films ilustrat- 
ing its work in India and Uganda, and is now obtaining 
views of China and Japan. Animated pictures of mission 
scenes can now be supplemented in England, and in a 
less degree in the United States, by films obtained from 
commercial companies, but taken in the various mission 
countries and representing the real life of the people. 
This does away with the necessity of Missionary Societies 
going to the expense of having general films made of the 
various mission countries. They may concern themselves 
now almost wholly with securing pictures which represent 
aspects of the mission work as it is actually carried on. 
While the expense of the kinematograph and the films 
is greater than that of the magic lantern and the accom- 
panying slides, the cost will probably be reduced in the 
future, as this method comes into more popular and general 
use. The animated picture has already taken a leading 
place in the secular community. There is a general 
feeling that it ought not to be left for secular purposes 
alone, but should be used with effectiveness and power 
for arousing interest in world evangelisation. 


V. MISSIONARY DINNERS AND LUNCHES 


A method of bringing specific phases of missionary 
work to a chosen company of those whose interest is sought, 
and which is employed more extensively at the present 
time in America than in Europe, is the missionary lunch or 
dinner. The plan generally adopted is to invite a selected 
group to a private house where entertainment is afforded, 
and in connection with which the purpose of the gathering 
is presented by experts. In cases where the lunch or 
dinner is at an hotel, frequently each one attending meets 
the cost of his own meal, but occasionally some individual 
furnishes the entertainment even there, the same method 
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being followed that is followed in private houses, namely, 
either while the guests are dining or afterwards the cause 
is presented. Sometimes these lunch or dinner gather- 
ings continue for two or three hours. It is frequently 
stated in the invitation that there will be no solicitation 
of funds at the time, otherwise some would remain away ; 
but the names of those present are taken, and the subject 
is followed up by personal visitation at the home or office. 
Sometimes a group of only half a dozen men are thus got 
together, and again several hundred are often assembled. 
The Laymen’s Missionary Movement is making wide use 
of the dinner, at which upon special occasions more than 
two thousand men have dined together and afterwards 
listened to missionary addresses. The method is elastic 
and is proving to be effective. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE ENLISTMENT OF MISSIONARIES 


Unusual importance attaches to the consideration of 
this question since the success or failure of the work of 
foreign missions depends largely on the missionary body. 
If a Mission Board has a strong, and able, and devout 
missionary force, its work will succeed. However much 
time and strength may be devoted to the raising of funds 
and the preparation of a missionary literature, no Board 
can afford to relax in the least its efforts to secure for 
service abroad such men and women as the Lord Himself 
shall call and whose labours He will crown with success. 
After all is said, this great mission work depends more 
upon persons than upon money. In this section of our 
Report we are dealing with the question of persons. 


I. DEMAND AND SUPPLY OF CANDIDATES 


The first question to decide is, Have the Mission Boards 
as many applicants for appointment as they can appoint 
and send to the field? ‘This phase of the subject has no 
relation to the question as to how many more missionaries 
would be required adequately to occupy the unoccupied 
or under-occupied fields of the world. We are dealing 
simply with the matter of the supply and demand as 
recognised in the home offices. 

In practically all fields the number of missionaries 
needed is increasing. Is the number of qualified candi- 
dates applying to the several Boards likewise increasing, 


or is it diminishing ? The answers received from the 
120 
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secretaries of the leading Societies in North America 
show conclusively that, in general, the number is in- 
creasing. Of the twenty Societies reporting, fourteen 
stated that an increase could be noted. Two reported 
no marked change, and four “possibly diminishing.” 
In Great Britain the reports indicate a decided shortage 
of ordained men, properly trained medical men, and 
qualified teachers, and the tendency at present appears 
to be in the direction of a diminishing supply. In 
Scandinavia the applicants equal the ability of the 
Societies to send out, and in France the supply is short 
of the needs of the work abroad but about equal to the 
funds available for their support. It is clear from the 
extensive investigations made that, as a whole, the 
supply of properly equipped candidates for missionary 
appointment is not keeping pace with needs upon the 
field or even with the call of the Societies for recruits. 

The tendency to an increase of the missionary forces 
available for appointment is more marked in America 
than anywhere else, and yet even there it is quite inade- 
quate to meet the needs abroad. 

The reasons given for the increase reported in America 
are instructive and suggestive. Several mention the 
work of the Student Volunteer Movement, and credit also 
is given to the Young People’s Missionary Movement, 
and the Laymen’s Missionary Movement. 

Some of the general causes suggested are the follow- 
ing: greater familiarity with the needs and results 
abroad ; fuller information and clearer apprehension of 
personal responsibility ; clearer recognition of the mission 
of the Church; growing recognition of the attractiveness 
of the call to’ well-trained young men and women; 
general increase of interest on the part of Church 
members ; revival of the missionary spirit throughout 
the Churches ; more missionary education and missionary 
interest in the colleges ; the appeal of the heroic both to 
the Church and to candidates. 

Among the specific factors mentioned are: women’s 
educational work in juvenile Societies; mission study 
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classes ; addresses of missionaries in theological schools 
and collegiate institutions; more effective organisation 
of the work of the Societies ; the recent general diffusion 
of missionary information. 

The emphasis laid by many of the Societies upon 
mission study is mentioned as the chief factor in bringing 
about an increase in the number of candidates applying, 
and suggests the probability of larger results in the near 
future. 

As indicated above, six of the twenty American Societies 
replying were unable to report an increase in candidates, 
and four of these reported a decrease. It is interesting 
to note the causes sugested for this falling off. 

Among these are the raising of the standard of require- 
ments; decrease in the number of students for the 
ministry ; emphasis on the work at home ; unwarranted 
criticism of foreign missions and foreign mission organisa- 
tions ; the general rush for material success. 

Among the special reasons given for the shortage of 
candidates in Great Britain are: lack of powerful 
spiritual impulse in the Church at home; a want of 
missionary interest—especially among teachers and 
medical students; inadequacy of the stipend offered ; 
the absence of proper qualifications on the part of those 
who apply, together with the raising of the standard of 
fitness, and the increased strictness of medical tests ; 
less urgency in motive, stress being ‘laid rather upon 
the humanitarian and philanthropic side of missions 
than upon the urgency of saving the heathen ” 


RELATION ‘OF SUPPLY TO DEMAND 


More important than the simple question of the increase 
or decrease of qualified candidates is the question whether 
the increase, if there be such, is keeping pace with the 
unquestionably increasing demand. Encouraging report 
as to the increase in the number of candidates is somewhat 
counterbalanced by an equally general report that the 
demand is increasing more rapidly than the supply. But 
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few Boards are able to report that the supply and the 
demand are fairly balanced. 

In reply to the question whether the demand in any 
particular department is increasing more rapidly than in 
others, the replies of the Boards are interesting and 
significant. In nearly every case, upon both sides of the 
Atlantic, the answer given is that the demand is increasing 
more rapidly for educational missionaries. 

A few Societies report that the call for evangelistic 
workers (ordained men) is increasing the most rapidly, 
but, in general, as stated, there is a growing demand for 
teachers. 

In many cases the demand for medical missionaries 
is increasing much more rapidly than the supply, while 
in other instances the supply of medical candidates is 
greater than the demand. This is an illustration of a 
fact which appears in the reports, namely, that some 
Societies have a greater supply of candidates for one 
form of work than have others, while these other Societies 
in turn have a greater supply for another form of service. 

While the demand for educational workers is increasing 
more rapidly than that for workers in other branches, 
the number of applicants for educational work seems to 
be likewise increasing more rapidly in some denominations 
than in others. It is most significant, however, that this 
increase is limited to but a few of the Societies. The 
rapidly growing importance of educational work in some 
of the Eastern lands does not seem to have laid hold of 
the Christian youth in the universities and theological 
schools with the strength of appeal necessary to cause 
them to give their lives to that work in sufficiently large 
numbers. 


RELATION OF SUPPLY TO FINANCES 


An important question in the consideration of the 
subject in hand is the bearing and influence of the state 
of the finances of the Societies upon the number of quali- 
fied candidates. Effort was made to discover whether 
the declining of candidates on account of lack of funds 
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had any diréct influence upon the number applying. 
Ten of the twenty American Societies reported that during 
the last ten years no qualified candidate had been declined 
because of lack of funds. The remaining ten stated that 
they had declined qualified candidates during the last 
ten years because of lack of funds, and that this reason 
had been made known both to the candidates and to 
others. Conditions have not been so critical in Europe. 

More important is the experience reported by the 
various Societies in answer to the question whether any 
evidence had appeared that the number of applicants 
was affected by the state of the finances. A dozen 
officials state that the known condition of the treasury 
has an effect upon the number applying. The experience 
of the Boards seem to be conclusive on this matter. It 
would not appear necessary for a Society to announce 
definitely its inability to send out missionary applicants 
in order for properly qualified young men and women to 
hesitate to make application. The very fact that it is 
known that the Society or Board has a large deficit, or is 
otherwise financially embarrassed, causes would-be candi- 
dates to hesitate. Probably the influence is more often 
somewhat unconscious. 

Possibly also, in many cases, certainly in some cases, 
the depressing financial condition affects the eagerness 
and thoroughness of the search for candidates. 

After an exhaustive study of the full reports received 
from Societies that are carrying on by far the larger part 
of the foreign mission work in the world, we are irresistibly 
catried to the conclusion that two-thirds of them are 
finding it difficult, if not impossible, to secure the number 
of qualified candidates they are ready to send out, and 
all are agreed that no Society has as many properly 
equipped recruits as the work already in hand demands 
—to say nothing of its enlargement. There is a dearth 
of candidates on all sides, both of men and of women, 
for regular evangelistic work as well as for more special 
departments. 


While the young men and women in the colleges and 
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_ universities are increasing in numbers, the work of foreign 
missions languishes because of the fewness of those who are 
ready to gotothe front. It has been suggested repeatedly 
that an increased and increasing number of candidates 
would probably help most materially in arousing a new 
and substantial interest among the supporting con- 
stituency. Some missionary leaders go so far as to say 
that a new missionary usually brings with him a new 
contributing constituency adequate to supply his entire 
support. This suggests the enlisting of a larger body of 
young men and women for the service with the confident 
expectation that the example of their consecration will 
move Churches and individual donors to new sacrifice. 


Il. METHODS EMPLOYED TO SECURE 
CANDIDATES 


IN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES AND COLLEGES 


The questions bearing upon the methods of reaching 
the students in educational institutions have brought out 
the fact from the Society secretaries that the theological 
seminaries and colleges are almost the only educational 
institutions where any measure of systematic effort is 
made to reach the students. In England this effort 
seems to be without system. The methods employed 
are varied, but may be summed up under correspondence 
and personal visitation by secretaries and others. 

Visitation seems to be the principal method, the visits 
including both addresses and interviews. Besides the 
visit by the secretary alone, some Societies in America 
hold “ institutes’ at the various seminaries. These are 
conducted in the interest of all the denominational 
Missionary Societies, home and foreign, and the semin- 
aries usually give up a day to the institute. The speakers 
include secretaries, pastors, and professors. 

Correspondence by the secretaries is the other method 
chiefly employed, and includes letters to applicants, 
prospective or actual, and correspondence with the 
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presidents and professors, the secretary of the Christian 
Association, and the leader of the Student Volunteer 
Band. 

Contact with the students is secured bysomeSocietiesand 
in some denominations through a department of missions. 
Voluntary mission study classes are also found valuable. 
Two American theological seminaries report that each 
month a day is devoted by the faculty and students to 
conference and prayer for missions. This day gives an 
opportunity for the Board secretaries to reach the students. 

In Holland and Germany and France most of the 
missionary candidates: are not drawn from the class of 
theological students, but are trained by the Missionary 
Societies themselves. One or two British Societies also 
train men in this way. But in Great Britain, speaking 
generally, conditions regarding theological colleges are 
very much the same as in America, although reports 
show that Missionary Societies are in even less close 
and intimate relations with the faculties and students 
of some of these schools. The investigation has made 
it clear that, while the recruits for missionary work are 
expected, for the most part, to come from the theological 
colleges, little systematic and persistent effort is made 
to bring the work of foreign missions forcibly and per- 
sonally to the attention of these students and to put the 
burden of the work upon their hearts and consciences. 

We are not here referring to the work of the Student 
Volunteer organisations, which will be considered in 
another section of this Report. We are concerned just 
now with the direct approach of the officers and members 
of Missionary Societies to students in training for their life 
work, with the purpose of impressing upon them the great 
need and opportunity of the work of foreign missions. 


IN MEDICAL AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


The theological seminaries and colleges are practically 
all closely affiliated with one or another of the denomina- 
tions, Other professional schools are just as generally 
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independent of denominational affiliation. This makes 
approach to them by denominational Societies difficult. 
In fact, the close co-operation which exists between the 
faculties of the theological seminaries and the secretaries 
of the Missionary Societies cannot be expected in the case 
of medical and other professional schools. Medical schools 
particularly present a problem. Yet the lack of medical 
candidates, reported by many of the Societies both in 
Europe and in America, finds at least a partial explanation 
in the corresponding lack of systematic effort, on the part 
of the Societies, to present to the medical students the 
claims of foreign missions. How to reach the students 
of the professional schools will require study, but the 
increasing need of the mission field for medical mission- 
aries, and especially qualified teachers, demands that this 
study be given. Possibly, more effective use could be 
made in this connection of the aid which the Student 
Volunteer Movement or the Young Men’s Christian 
Association may offer. 


IN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


More is being done toward reaching the students in 
the colleges and universities in America than in the 
professional schools other than the theological seminaries. 
So far as can be learned from the information received, 
however, not more than two or three Missionary Societies 
are making systematiceffort to present theclaims of foreign 
missions to the students even of their denominational 
colleges, much less to the state and other undenomina- 
tional universities. Secretaries practically agree that in 
the general effort to secure applicants the emphasis should 
be laid, at least equally, upon the college and the profes- 
sional schools, and most place the college before the 
protessional school in order of importance of emphasis. 
In view of this fact, the lack of systematic effort among, 
at least, the denominational colleges would seem seriously 
open to criticism. 
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REASONS FOR LOSS OF CANDIDATES 


A certain proportion of those who, at some time or 
other during their school or college course, have indicated 
a purpose to give their lives to foreign mission work, 
never reach the field. This fact has been no small 
hindrance to the enlistment of others in the enter- 
prise. Of course, it can never be expected that all who 
form the purpose, especially those who do so early in 
their student course, will finally get to the field. The 
principal reasons suggested for this falling away of 
candidates are first, ill-health, and second, engagement 
or marriage to one who is unwilling or unable to go. 
These are difficulties which are met with by every Society. 
Other causes suggested are lack of close touch with 
secretaries ; insistence by officious friends, not infre- 
quently ministers, that they are more needed at home ; 
attraction of prospects in the home land; family relation- 
ships, including opposition of parents and responsibilities 
for the members of the family; unwillingness to face 
the difficulties of the foreign field; debts; stagnation 
of motive and weakening of conviction ; spiritual atrophy. 

Some of these difficulties are inevitable and cannot 
be removed entirely. It is not at all certain, however, 
that changes in policy on the part of the Societies might 
not aid in removing some of the other obstacles sug- 
gested. If means could be employed to prevent the 
stagnation of motive, many might be saved to the 
work, who now find their purpose grown cold before 
the time comes for making application. ‘‘ Lack of 
touch with secretaries”? is a most suggestive cause. A 
plan now being tried by one American Mission Board 
in one or two of the theological seminaries may possibly 
have in it some elements of helpfulness along this line. 
A carefully chosen missionary, at home on furlough, 
spends a month in residence at the seminary, living 
with the students, meeting them at their meals, in their 
rooms, and on the campus, giving talks or addresses as 
may be desired, answering the many questions which 
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are asked regarding the life and work of the missionaries, 
and attempting in every way to arouse and maintain a 
personal interest on the part of the students. The plan 
has not been developed sufficiently to prove its value, 
but it is at least suggestive. In Great Britain, some 
of the Societies designate one of their ablest missionaries 
——one who has power to interest students—for special 
deputation work among students in their various institu- 
tions. This plan has met with encouraging success. 

In connection with this enquiry the question is per- 
tinent how to retain hold upon prospective applicants 
during their period of preparation. Many names come 
to the secretaries of all Societies of those who, after the 
completion of their preparation, expect to apply to the 
Board for appointment. What can be done to retain 
and to strengthen the hold which the Board has upon 
these possible missionaries ? Correspondence seems to 
be the principal method now employed. Visitation of 
the colleges by the secretary is also emphasised. Some 
Societies keep a detailed record of prospective applicants, 
so that all data regarding them is constantly available. 
Others try to keep the men interested by having them 
present the cause of missions in neighbouring churches. 
No Society, however,zreports a systematic plan. We 
probably underestimate the influence and inspirational 
power of a young life which has been consecrated to the 
service and is only biding the time until it can enter 
upon service abroad. 

Graduates who have been prevented by any reason 
from carrying out their purpose to become foreign mis- 
sionaries might be employed in deputation work more 
generally than is now the case. In fact, the replies 
received indicate that no Society whatever has any 
definite plan for utilising these young men and women. 
These men, during their college or seminary course, were 
deeply interested in foreign missionary work, and in 
many cases were actively engaged in the efforts of the 
Student Volunteer Band. The Societies were in touch with 
them during their course, and perhaps utilised their 
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services, but as soon as they graduated they were lost 
track of. Doubtless, not a few of them might ulti- 
mately be appointed if closer hold could be retained upon 
them after they have taken up service at home, and, if 
rightly used by the Societies. they could at least be made 
a powerful force for increasing missionary interest in 
the Church. The whole subject of missionary deputa- 
tion work by students deserves careful study. 

Most of the Societies apparently do not encourage 
applications for appointment from students until near 
the completion of their course. The suggestion is made 
that this may be a mistaken policy. There are, of course, 
dangers and possibly embarrassments in making appoint- 
ments many months in advance of sailing, but it may 
be that the advantages may outweigh the disadvantages. 
Those appointed would thus be in more official touch 
with the Society, and would probably give themselves 
more earnestly to preparation for their work. The 
Society or Board would know more definitely on whom 
it can count. Probably less leakage would appear among 
volunteers. An appointed candidate is a more striking 
object lesson, especially to young people, than one who 
hopes to go some time. Some Societies make a distinc- 
tion between accepted and appointed candidates. 

It is evident from the replies received from the secre- 
taries that there is much yet to learn im the matter of 
retaining hold upon prospective applicants. The prin- 
cipal difficulty lies in the fact that the secretary’s time is 
already full to overflowing, and any new work such as this 
entails would come upon an already overburdened official. 


THE PLACE OF EMPHASIS IN SEEKING CANDIDATES 


Where should emphasis be principally laid in the 
general effort to secure applicants; the preparatory 
school, the college, the professional school, the church, 
or the home? The replies received indicate the con- 
viction on the part of most that missionary training 
in the home is supremely important. 
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A somewhat surprising result of this enquiry was the 
disclosure that most of the missionary secretaries seer 
to be convinced that in the efforts to secure applicants 
the college and university is more important as a place 
of emphasis than the theological seminary. One says: 
“Without any hesitation whatever, I would reply that 
the chief emphasis in the effort to secure applicants 
should be laid upon the college and particularly upon 
the last three years of the college course.’”’ Another 
says: “The critical time in the life of a missionary 
candidate is when he is finishing his Arts course, and 
entering upon his course in theology.’”’ These state- 
ments would probably meet with general approval. 
Yet, as pointed out earlier in this paper, practically 
no organised or systematic effort is made by any of the 
Missionary Societies, with the possible exception of one 
or two, to reach the students in the colleges and 
universities. This is true throughout Europe as well as 
in America. 

It is a fact worthy of careful consideration that a 
very large number of missionaries, including many of 
the most eminent, received their first conscious ‘ call” 
during the days of boyhood or girlhood. This would 
point to the need of giving much greater attention to 
the development of missionary interest in secondary 
and elementary schools. Prejudice against missions 
hardly exists among the young in the home. As youth 
develops into maturity, an attitude has been adopted 
either in favour of or against them. If a generation 
of students should go up to the college or university 
prejudiced against missions, it would be largely inac- 
cessible to appeals for missionary service. 


WHERE THE CANDIDATES COME FROM 


Some of the correspondents in Great Britain speak 
of the influence of keen, spiritual missionary parishes 
and congregations in turning the thoughts of young 
people to missionary work, and especially of the value, 
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in this direction, of the actual departure of a member 
of such a parish or congregation to the foreign field. 
There is evidently more effort in Europe to turn the 
thoughts of youth to this service than appears from 
the correspondents in America. 

Investigation was made as to the proportion of 
college- trained candidates who have come from the 
smaller colleges. Some Societies in America receive by 
far the greater number of their missionaries from colleges 
and schools of their own denomination which are usually 
comparatively small. The question becomes rather one 
as to the value of the denominational college as a feeder 
to the mission field than as to.the size of the college. 
Naturally the denominational colleges and missionary 
training schools have furnished most of the candidates, 
the State umiversities in America providing com- 
paratively few. The fact is that neither the Churches 
nor the foreign Missionary Societies have made effort 
to cultivate the State institutions and general uni- 
versities along missionary lines. Here is a large open 
field. Many of the strongest young men and women 
are students in the State institutions. 


THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT AND THE SUPPLY 
OF CANDIDATES 


All American Societies freely acknowledge the 
assistance the Student Volunteer Movement has 
rendered in their effort to secure candidates. The new 
Candidate Department of the Movement is mentioned 
in a number of the replies as having brought many 
applications which probably otherwise would not have 
been received. All join in giving credit to the Move- 
ment for most effective aid in awakening and strengthen- 
ing impression during the preparation of the students 
by the holding of Student Volunteer Conventions ; 
cultivation of Volunteer Bands; the education of Student 
Volunteers by means of literature and mission study 
Glasses; the definiteness of the Student Volunteer 
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Declaration as a help in maintaining the purpose to 
go abroad; correspondence maintained by the Move- 
ment with candidates and with the Board, bringing the 
two into touch with each other. 

Naturally the subject of the qualifications of the 
missionary would call for consideration at this point, 
but as another Commission is dealing with this important 
matter at length, we merely refer to its Report. 


IIT. MOTIVES 
AMERICA 


This subject has been investigated because the state- 
ment is frequently made that the motives for mission 
work are not the same as they were a generation ago. 
One is given to understand that some new spirit has come 
into missions bringing with it a new motive for entering 
the service as well as for supporting the cause. It may 
be taken for granted that the motive that prompts the 
giving of money for the support of the work does not 
materially differ from the motive that leads to the con- 
secration of a life. 

This question has been widely investigated, and the 
replies that have come from practically all Missionary 
Societies in America are impressively unanimous in their 
evidence and convincing in the conclusions to which they 
lead. 

We can give but a brief list of the chief motives given 
by candidates applying for missionary appointment : 
“A profound sense of a definite call, to refuse which would 
bedirect disobedience to God ; a longing for the salvationof 
the souls of the heathen who are perishing without Christ ; 
a deep and abiding desire for a life of the largest possible 
usefulness and service to humanity; the experience of 
fellowship with some missionary ; the admiration of the 
candidate for some missionary character; obedience to 
Christ’s command; the supreme need of the foreign 
fields ; a desire to serve as Christ served, and to pass on 
His love to others; a desire to bring Christ’s Kingdom 
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upon earth, and to win souls to Him; the love of Christ ; 
the wish to alleviate suffering and to ameliorate social 
conditions; the call for heroic sacrifice.” 

We might add to these quotations, but there would be 
a general sameness emphasising the sense of obligation 
to preach the Gospel to every creature, to go where one 
is most needed, and to place one’s life where it will count 
for the most for eternity. 

In their appeals the different Societies follow the same 
general line of motives. They emphasise the command 
of Christ to His Church; the fact that this command 
has not yet been fully obeyed; the desperate need of 
the non-Christian world; the marvellous and rewarding 
opportunity of this age for missionary activity ; and the 
wide scope which missionary service furnishes for the 
best investment of life. No Society seems to take the 
position that the burden of proof lies with the man who 
decides to stay at home, or, in other words, that unless 
every man can give a reasonable excuse for staying at 
home he must offer himself to go abroad. This is hardly 
a modern appeal, though it has exercised tremendous 
power. 

Space will not admit of quotations from the papers of 
a large number of missionary candidates, showing the 
purposes that moved them to offer themselves for service, 
but taken together they clearly reveal a realisation of 
what Christ has done and can do for the world; the 
transforming power of His Gospel; a conviction of the 
necessity of making Him known unto every creature ; 
“the power,” as the martyred Daniel Miner Rogers said, 
“of the Gospel to satisfy men’s deepest needs, and the 
obligation resting upon the Church and every individual 
Christian because of this fact and because of the oppor- 
tunity to give men the Gospel.’ 

Therefore there remain as principal motives to foreign 
missionary service—investment, need, Christ, and the 
greatest of these is that which is embodied in the word 
Christ. One young missionary summed up the matter 
in his own statement when a candidate: “I desire to 
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fulfil the commission of our Lord because I believe He 
died for all irrespective of race; because the need and 
opportunity are greatest upon the foreign field ; because 
I wish to make the most fruitful investment of my life ; 
and because my own inner convictions and my sense of 
consecration to the Saviour lead me toward that work.” 

While the old motive may have been primarily to 
prepare men for the life after death, the present-day 
motive lays emphasis rather upon saving the individual, 
the community, the nation, for life here upon earth until 
this world shall be transformed into the likeness of 
heaven, the supposition being that one who is prepared 
to live will necessarily be prepared to die. While the 
expression of the modern purpose may differ somewhat 
from the expressions used by the men who volunteered 
a half-century and more ago, yet the same fundamental 
motives of investment, need, Christ have always actuated 
the missionary volunteer. 

What then shall constitute our persuasive appeal for 
men and women? It must be the comprehensive three- 
fold motive—Christ, need, investment. The first is, of 
course, the determining motive. Even though the young 
Christian would inevitably have gone into Christian 
service, even though he may have had a sense of the need 
and opportunity abroad, he would not actually have gone 
into far-off lands, there to abide for a lifetime, unless 
driven by his personal obligation to his Lord. For it is 
responsibility that is the mother of activity, and when 
the obligation is laid upon the disciple by the Master, 
the ‘‘call”’ is irresistible. 

Our appeal then is to the moral and religious needs of 
the foreign lands, the call for heroic sacrifice, the scarcity 
of qualified men and women for the enormous unfinished 
task, the story of what men and women have done and 
can do, the love of Jesus Christ. Above all, however, 
we must seek to lead young men and women up to the 
mountain-tops to be with Christ alone, whence they may 
look out upon the world from His point of view, catch 
His vision, listen to His voice, feel their own personal 
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obligation, and respond in love and faith, “‘ Here am I, 
send me.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The British members of the Commission communicated 
with seven of the leading Societies as to the motives 
which had led the men and women who had been accepted 
during the last two years to come forward. Three 
Societies were unable to give any information. Some 
details of 160 cases were given by the other four. Of 
these it is interesting to note that a considerable number 
dated their desire for missionary work to their early 
days. In one list more than half decided in the early 
stages of their career—“ from boyhood’s days ; result of 
a sermon at school; desire from boyhood; received the 
command clearly when quite young; ever since ten; 
the time of my conversion; from schooldays; when 
fourteen I heard a missionary preach our annual sermon 
and I heard God’s call; from earliest childhood my 
ambition was to give myself to missionary work; from 
early years I have hoped to be a missionary; from a 
child.” The actual motives seem to fall under three 
heads: (1) obedience to Christ’s command ; (2) a sense 
of the need in the mission field; (3) a realisation of the 
great things Christ has done and a desire to make them 
known. Perhaps the women refer more frequently to 
their motive being a desire to obey Christ’s command, but 
among the men in many cases there is evidentlya profound 
sense that God has called and they have answered. 
Others seem more impressed with the great need of the 
non-Christian world, and, there being no good reason 
why they should not go, have offered for service. Some 
say that they “ would need a call to stay at home’; 
“cannot settle in this land when the need abroad is so 
great;”’ “there are so many at home and so few 
abrodd ;” “a reasoned-out sense of the need.” Others 
again, realising that Christ has done great things for them, 
are seized with a desire to pass on the good news—“ an 
earnest desire to extend His Kingdom”; “a desire to 
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tell others what I myself have learnt;” ‘‘a desire to 
spend my life where it will count most.” 


a 


IV. THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 


As the Student Volunteer Movement upon both sides 
of the Atlantic has for its object the securing of candidates 
for the work of the regular Societies, and as the organisa- 
tion has already assumed international proportions, 
it is essential that the work should have consideration 
in connection with this section of our Report. In Great 
Britain and upon the Continent the same movement is 
called ‘“‘ The Student Volunteer Missionary Union.” Both 
in Europe and in America it is an interdenominational 
organisation of students, with the object of leading 
students in colleges, universities, and theological schools 
to volunteer for personal missionary service and to offer 
to the Missionary Society of their own denomination. 
As the movement began in America, we will first out- 
line its present scope in that country. 


THE MOVEMENT IN AMERICA 


The Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Miszions originated at the first international Conference 
of Christian college students, which was held at Mount 
He-rmon, Mass., U.S.A., in 1886, at the invitation of the 
late Dwight L. Moody. Of the 250 delegates who 
attended, twenty-one had definitely decided to become 
foreign missionaries when the Conference opened. 
Before the Conference closed, one hundred of the dele- 
gates had put themselves on record as being “ willing and 
desirous, God permitting, to become foreign missionaries.” 

The Student Volunteer Movement is in no sense a 
Missionary Board. It is simply a recruiting agency. 
those who become student volunteers are expected 
to go out as missionaries of the regular established 
missionary organisations of the Church to which they 
belong. It is unswervingly loyal to the Church, and 
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has received the endorsement of every leading Missionary 
Society in America. 

Student volunteers are drawn from those who are 
or have been students in institutions of higher learning 
in the United States and Canada. Each student 
volunteer signs the “declaration” of the Movement, 
which is as follows :— 

“Tt is my purpose, if Gop permit, to become a foreign 
missionary.” 

The field for which the Student Volunteer Movement, 
as an agency of the Church, is held responsible, is the 
promotion of missionary life and activity in the 1000 
institutions of higher learning in the United States and 
Canada, in which more than 250,000 students are matri- 
culated. 

It works among all denominations and all the in- 
stitutions of higher learning. It is, therefore, inter- 
denominational, intercollegiate, and international, and is 
thoroughly organised for the successful accomplishment 
of its work. 

The student volunteers in an institution are organised 
into a volunteer band. The objects of the volunteer 
band are to deepen the missionary purpose and spiritual 
lives of the members, to secure other volunteers, and to 
promote mission study in the college. Connected with 
each Young Men’s or Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion in the college there is a missionary committee whose 
duty is to cultivate the missionary life of the institution. 
The educational department of the Movement, under 
the direction of the educational secretary, has to do with 
the conduct of the mission study classes in the colleges. 

In order to be of greater service to all the Missionary 
Societies in helping them to secure the very best men and 
women to go as missionaries, a candidate secretary 
was appointed, in the fall of 1907; his work is to 
familiarise himself with the various posts on the mission 
field for which missionaries are needed, and to suggest 
men and women qualified tor these places to the various 
missionary agencies. Almost every American Board 
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has been aided during the past year in finding properly 
qualified candidates. 

The volunteers in cities which are large student centres, 
and, in some States, are organised into unions. The 
purpose of these unions is to promote the missionary 
interest in the different colleges represented in them. 
In the United States and Canada, there are held each 
year seven student conferences for men and five for 
women. At each one of these conferences special atten- 
tion is given to developing the missionary life and 
activity among students. At these conferences mis- 
sionary ‘‘institutes”’ are held to train the leaders of 
volunteer bands, of mission study classes, and other 
missionary activities of the institutions represented. 

Once in four years an international convention is 
assembled. To this come students and professors from 
the leading institutions of higher learning in North 
America. Five such conventions have been held. These 
conventions have been from the beginning powerful 
factors in developing the missionary life and activity 
among students, and in leading them to offer themselves 
for missionary service. 

The Volunteer Movement has touched nearly, if not 
quite, 1000 institutions of higher learning in North 
America. Upon 800 of these institutions it has brought 
to bear one or more of its agencies with such constancy 
and thoroughness as to make an effective missionary 
impression. This includes nearly all of the American 
and Canadian colleges and theological seminaries of 
influence. 

The number of students intending to become mis- 
sionaries is over five times as great in the colleges, 
and fully twice as great in the theological seminaries, 
as was the case when the Volunteer Movement was 
inaugurated. 

The Movement has on its records the names of 4377 
volunteers who, prior to 31st December 1909, had reached 
the mission field, having been sent out as missionaries 
of more than fifty different Missionary Societies of the 
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United States and Canada. About one-third of the 
volunteers are women. 

Including the regular denominational Societies under 
which nearly all of the volunteers have gone out, and 
also certain undenominational and special Societies, the 
number of different agencies under which volunteers are 
serving is very nearly one hundred. While the greatest 
proportion are engaged in evangelistic work, a iarge 
number have entered medical and educational missions, 
and every other phase of missionary activity is re- 
presented in the forms of service in which the volunteers 
are occupied. It is estimated that about 75 per cent. 
of these assign the Student Volunteer Movement as the 
determining cause of their entering foreign mission work. 

The American student volunteers who have already 
sailed have gone to the following countries :— 





Mexico 7 : 7 : : ~ 136 
Central America : é 3 : : 28 
South America é : 5 L265 
West Indies . ' fe 3 - je eS. 
Latin and Greek Church Countries of Europe . 21 
Africa : < : : 7 = 160 
Turkish Empire 5 158 
Arabia A : ‘ : a ; 21 
Persia : A é ' : . 39 
India, Burma, and Ceylon S . Slee: 83) 
Siam, Laos, and Straits Settlements : 79 
China : re - 5 S pea 
Korea é é ° . 3 *. 201 
Japan : j : ° ‘ : 
Philippine Islands . . . . 5 ah 
Oceania : . : ° 57 
Miscellaneous 5 A é obo 
Total ° . “ ° 4377 


In addition to those who go abroad, thousands of 
young men and women in the colleges are, year by year, 
entering other callings with the missionary spirit. 

As soon as the Movement entered the field, it in- 
augurated an educational missionary campaign which 
has become increasingly extensive and efficient. Few, 
if any, Christian students pass through college without 
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being brought face to face with the most important 
facts about the non-Christian world and the missionary 
responsibility of the Church. 

By far the greatest service, however, in promoting 
missionary education has been through the mission study 
department which was organised sixteen years ago. 
At that time an investigation revealed that in all the 
institutions of higher learning in the United States and 
Canada there were less than a score of classes carrying 
on a progressive study of missions. Since then the 
Movement has organised mission study classes in 600 
different institutions. During the past year there were 
2084 mission study classes with an enrolment of 25,208 
students. 

During this period the Movement has authorised the 
use of forty different courses of mission study either 
written or adapted for use among students. Prior to 
this there were no mission text-books available. Thirty 
of these courses have been prepared entirely under the 
auspices of the Movement. The promotion of mission 
study has greatly stimulated reading on missions. This 
in turn has led to the formation of large collections of 
missionary books in many of the colleges and seminaries. 

Not a little has been done by the Movement to improve 
the provision in theological seminaries for missionary 
instruction. Conferences of theological professors for 
the discussion of this most vital question have been held 
under the auspices of the Volunteer Movement. To these 
special conferences, as well as to the discussions in the 
meetings of professors at the international conventions, 
is traceable no small part of the progress made in this 
direction. 

Some denominations, through their own organisations, 
are developing this movement among their own students 
in large universities and in their denominational colleges. 
To all such endeavours the Student Volunteer Movement 
lends every assistance in its power. 

The growing missionary interest among students has 
culminated in the organisation of large Mission enter- 
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prises in some of the leading Universities, such as the Yale 
Mission, the Oberlin missionary educational undertaking, 
the Princeton Movement on behalf of the literati of China, 
the plan of the University of Pennsylvania to establish a 
Medical College in Canton, China, and the Harvard 
University effort for a medical work in China. 

Important as has been the work among students in 
America as an agency to promote the evangelisation of 
foreign mission lands, many consider that it has exerted 
an equally indispensable influence on the development of 
the best Christian life at home. Its direct and indirect 
influence on the religious life of the student communities 
has been indeed great. It has strengthened their belief 
in the fundamentals of Christianity. It has enlarged 
the content of their faith by its contribution in the sphere 
of apologetics. By bringing before them the difficulties 
involved in the evangelisation of the world, it has exer- 
cised and developed their faith. By bringing their 
attention to the triumphs of Christianity in the most 
difficult fields, it has strengthened faith. By exhibiting 
to them the present-day power of Christ among the nations, 
it has tended to steady faith at a period when, in the case 
of so many students, the foundations of belief are shaken. 

When this work began, interest among students in the 
world-wide programme of Christ was confined almost ex- 
clusively to the theological seminaries and a few scores of 
denominational colleges, and, with the exception of a few 
medical student centres, was a matter of concern chiefly to 
those expecting to enter the ministry; now, the missionary 
spirit is as strong in State and undenominational institu- 
tions as in most of the Christian colleges, and students 
of all faculties or departments of learning alike are 
recognising their common opportunity and responsibility 
for spreading the knowledge of Christ throughout the 
world. 


THE MOVEMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The Student Volunteer Missionary Union of Great 
Britain was organised in 1892, and its aims and methods 
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correspond in the main to those of the American Move- 
ment. Since its formation, the number of students who 
have volunteered up to March 1909 is shown in the follow- 
ing table :— 


Men Women Total 
Sailed to the mission field 5 = L040 1» 345 1385 
In College 5 $ - e498 i 197 656 
Stillin preparation . 3 > # 189 187 378 
Temporarily hindered . ; ee HO 65 169 
Permanently hindered . A 7 Os 51 214 
Withdrawn. é 3 - OY 75 269 
Waiting classification . 3 : 83 13 96 
Missing. : = : é 67° 20 87 
Died before sailing . ; é 24 8 32 





2323 961 3284. 


Great care has been taken in Great Britain in the use 
of the Declaration Card, and the number of those who 
volunteer and do not reach the mission field, for reasons 
other than physical unfitness, does not amount to more 
than about 8 per cent. of the whole. 

As in the American Movement, large international 
conferences are held every four years, and/the claims of 
foreign missionary work are urged at the annual Summer 
Conference of the Student Christian Movement. 

Missionary study has been developed in recent years 
with great success in most of the colleges. There are 
at present more than 250 Mission Study Circles in the 
colleges, with a membership of about 1600 students. 
One outcome of the work of missionary study has been 
the carrying out by students of missionary campaigns 
in different centres in England and Scotland. Ina recent 
campaign in Aberdeen, upwards of 150 students took 

art. 
7: The Executive Committee of the Union plans that 
every college in the British Isles should, so far as possible, 
be visited at least once a year by asecretary of the Union, 
the chief business of the visiting secretary being to lay 
the claims of the mission field before students by public 
address and by private conversation. These secretaries 
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are sometimes recent graduates and sometimes missionaries 
who are at home on furlough.! 


THE MOVEMENT UPON THE CONTINENT 


Upon the continent of Europe the making of a declara- 
tion or the signing of a volunteer card has not met with 
favour. Such an act is regarded in the light of antici- 
pating God’s leading and the projection of the human 
will into the Divine plan. In Holland there is the feeling 
that one who has given himself over to God’s guidance 
cannot make a declaration as to what he will do in the 
future without being disloyal to God. 

In Switzerland, Germany, and Holland a modified 
form of the Volunteer Movement has been reorganised 
into a kind of sub-union of supporting friends, embracing 
those who are especially interested in missions, but who are 
not ready to make a statement regarding their life-work. 

In Holland, under the old plan, there were never more 
than eight volunteers. In 1g08 the reorganisation 
with the Student Missionary Movement took place, 
including those who are earnestly interested in missions, 
and who wish to co-operate with the aims and purposes 
of the Movement, to promote the study of missions, to 
deepen the sense of personal responsibility, and to put 
before students the importance of personal consecration 
to that work. Volunteering is not discouraged. The 
organisation now has over sixty members, of whom 
twelve are volunteers. There are others whose earnest 
desire is to become missionaries. 

The situation is still different in France. There exists 
in Paris a union of “the Friends of Missions.” These 
different methods are attempts to solve the problem 
of insufficient missionary candidates in a manner suited 
to the conditions in each country. 


1The address of the Student Volunteer Missionary Union in 
Great Britain is 93 Chancery Lane, London; that of the Student 


ee Movement in America is 125 East 27th Street, New 
ork, 
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DEVELOPMENT OF PLANS FOR RECRUITING STUDENTS) 


The Commission is convinced, that it is of supreme 
importance that work for and among students in all 
colleges, universities, and theological schools should be 
vigorously pressed. We regard this plan of work as the 
most effective possible for winning recruits for the service 
and permanent friends for the cause. At the same time, 
we are convinced that there should be closer co-opera- 
tion between the various denominational Missionary 
Societies and the Student Volunteer Movement. It is 
essential that the student volunteer should early become 
connected with a Missionary Society, under which he 
will probably go to the field. The time has come for the 
Societies to open a new department in their home organisa- 
tions for the recruiting of student forces and for their 
wise direction into the place of greatest need, 


COM. VI.—I19 


CHAPTER X 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF THE 
MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE 


THE success of foreign missions largely depends upon 
the financial support it receives and upon the candi- 
dates available for appointment. The investigation 
_ by this Commission reveals the fact that there is not 
a leading Missionary Society in Europe or America that 
is properly supported. In the judgment of the officers 
of all of these Societies, work that ought to be done is 
left undone, open doors are unentered, and even what 
has been begun is often disastrously neglected because 
of the insufficiency of the financial support. This is a 
condition that confronts the great Missionary Societies 
of the world to-day. In order that there may be no 
misunderstanding, it should be stated at this point that 
there is no Missionary Society which believes that success 
depends wholly upon financial support. There is a uni- 
versal expression of opinion that it is through the Divine 
Spirit that missions will and must succeed. No matter 
how abundant the funds, or how many the worthy candi- 
dates for appointment, unless the work itself is owned 
of God and the workers at home and abroad are under 
His direct guidance, the work will fail. With this state- 
ment at the outset we can return to the discussion of 
the financial side of the question, which is indeed an 
important element in the operations of every Missionary 
Society. 


It has been characteristic of the foreign missionary 
146 ee a ae 
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enterprise as a whole that it has been carried on to a 
large extent by Societies within the Church rather than 
by the Church itself acting through its official machinery. 
Even where foreign missionary work has been conducted 
by a Committee appointed by the recognised ecclesiastical 
authorities, as in Scotland, interest in the work has been 
confined to a comparatively limited circle of people 
and has not characterised the Church as a whole. 
Until the Church realises its missionary obligation to 
evangelise the world, and until it enters upon the fulfil- 
ment of the same with all its corporate strength, it will 
never attain full power upon earth as the living body 
of its Lord. 


APPORTIONMENT PLAN 


A movement has recently been started in America 
in several denominations which, if successful, will put 
responsibility for the support of the foreign missionary 
work upon the Church as a whole. It is called the 
Apportionment Plan. The plan contemplates— 

1. A decision on the part of the denomination as to 
what its immediate responsibility is for the support of 
its foreign missionary work. 

2. The apportionment of that responsibility among the 

local churches in the different civil or ecclesiastical 
areas. 
3. The subdivision of this apportionment among the 
individual churches, so that each church will know its 
assigned share of the amount to be raised for the support 
of foreign missions for any particular year. 

In favour of this plan is the fact that it answers the 
question so often raised by local churches when asked to 
contribute to the foreign work, “‘ What is our share ?”’ 
There is a feeling on the part of some that they do not 
wish to give more than a legitimate proportion, while 
wishing to give all that they should give properly to 
support the denominational missionary work. This plan 
is meeting with some opposition, but upon the whole 
with unexpected success. Under the plan many local 
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churches at the beginning of the year officially decide 
that during the year they will raise a certain fixed amount 
for the support of the foreign missionary work of the 
denomination, and then plans are inaugurated for securing 
from the congregation the amount thus voted. 

In estimating the amount to be raised for the support 
of the missionary work of any communion, the plan has 
not been generally adopted of making an appeal to the 
denomination to provide the total amount which the 
Missionary Society ought to have in order fully to occupy 
the field abroad for which it is responsible. One strong 
advocate of the plan of a full and comprehensive state- 
ment of the actual needs claims that progress has been 
greatly hindered by the lack of a comprehensive policy 
and a clear statement of the amount which, in the judg- 
ment of those who are most familiar with the field, would 
be adequate for the accomplishment of the task of 
evangelising the world. On the other hand, there are 
many who believe that the statements, which Missionary 
Societies would thus furnish would appear at once to be 
so far in advance of what is possible that it would tend 
to paralyse effort. Many claim that the plan would 
appear so ideal and impracticable that it would discredit 
the missionary work in the eyes of many leading con- 
tributors, if not of Christians generally. _ 

In the United States and Canada several denominations 
have made announcement of the amount of money 
they require each year to accomplish the task of evangel- 
isation to which they have set their hand. These represent 
from two to six or seven times the total present receipts 
of the respective Societies. Other Societies have declined 
to issue such comprehensive statements. At the same 
time, all the Societies freely declare that they need a 
better and more liberal support in order to carry on 
their work abroad. In Great Britain one Jeading Society 
asks its constituency for an increase of some 20 per cent. 
to support its work, while it declares that “ adequately 
to meet the needs in the fields for which it is responsible 
it ought to have a sixfold increase.” Another great 
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Society in England is confident that it should have, 
in order to fulfil its obligations, a fivefold increase. 
Neither of these organisations, however, is putting 
these maximum figures before its supporters and calling 
upon them for that large advance at once. Those 
Missionary Societies that have endeavoured to deter: 
mine their maximum annual needs hope to reach the 
end they have in view by a proportionate increase each 
year. 

The Apportionment Plan above referred to, which is 
at the present time being widely adopted in some of the 
denominations in America, is meeting with marked success. 
This plan puts the responsibility for its missionary work 
upon the Church as a whole, while at the same time it 
assures the Missionary Societies of certain fixed amounts 
for their future work. Many local churches under the 
inspiration of this plan have more than doubled their 
regular contributions for the support of the work, and 
have done this without apparent difficulty. The plan 
has brought into the support of foreign missions many 
who have hitherto stood aloof. It has made the contri- 
bution for the foreign missionary cause no longer dependent 
upon the moving character of the address given on the 
day the offering is made, or upon the weather affecting 
the attendance at that time. The money pledged is 
collected during the year by different methods, according 
to a plan devised by each local church, the one thing 
constantly kept to the front being that the amount 
decided upon at the beginning of the year is to be secured. 
In most local churches a missionary committee is organised 
which has for its object the seeing of every individual 
connected with the congregation, and soliciting from 
each a contribution towards meeting the obligation for 
world evangelisation that has been accepted. 


EVERY MEMBER A SUPPORTER 


In recent years in both Europe and America the idea 
has been suggested of securing from every member of 
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every parish or congregation a contribution for the 
support of foreign missions. There are a few individual 
instances in every denomination in which that ideal has 
been nearly reached, but they are comparatively rare. 
But all agree that effort should not be relaxed until all 
members or communicants have a share in the support 
of a work the responsibility for which belongs to the 
Church as a whole, and should not rest upon a com- 
paratively small number. 

It must be evident that missions cannot reach the 
height of their success until every member of every local 
church or parish contributes to this work to the extent 
of his ability. Until such general] interest and support 
is secured, the Church as a whole will not be doing its 
duty in carrying the Gospel of Christ to the nations of 
the earth. While many Missionary Societies have set 
before them the ideal of securing an.adequate gift, not 
only from every congregation, but from every member 
in each congregation, this standard has not been reached 
or even approached. 

In some of the denominations in the United States 
from one-tenth to one-third of the local churches have 
no share in the foreign missionary work of the denomina- 
tion. In considering this statement we must not lose 
sight of the fact that in America there are many con- 
gregations recently planted in the newer sections of the 
country which are still themselves receiving financial 
assistance in the conduct of their own work. Even 
these aided churches should, for their own sakes, have 
a substantial share in the larger work, although many, 
as yet, are non-contributors. One of the extreme cases, 
which is acknowledged to be unusual, is the case of a 
single denomination containing 21,291 congregations, of 
which 10,118 gave nothing last vear for the support 
of the foreign missionary work. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the average giving per capita for foreign 
missions for that entire denomination last year was only 
$-22, or less than one shilling. There are also in the United 
States, Swedish, Norwegian, German, Danish, and other 
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foreign congregations which have not, as yet, become 
affiliated with the general work of their denomination. 
Here is a wide field for education and cultivation, that 
these churches may grow in spiritual knowledge and 
vision. Yet, even after making allowance for these 
exceptional cases, there is still immense room for improve- 
ment in respect of the congregational support given to 
missionary work. 

In Europe there is not the same disproportion between 
the contributing and the non-contributing parishes or 
congregations. There are denominations in Great 
Britain in which practically every local church con- 
tributes something annually for the support of its Mis- 
sionary Society. Upon the Continent also the con- 
gregational support of missions is more general than in 
America. In America there are home missionary problems 
of a special kind. In most of the denominations in 
America larger sums are given for home missions, or for 
the extension of the Church upon the frontiers and 
among the poorer sections, or among foreign populations 
in the country, than are contributed to foreign missions. 
There is hardly a communion that does not contribute 
as much for church extension within the borders of 
America as it gives for the same work in foreign countries. 

The Commission has been able to secure a mass of 
data from individual churches in the United States 
which warrants the conclusion that but a small propor- 
tion of the church members make an annual offering 
for foreign missions. It is probably well within the 
truth to say that nine-tenths of the funds raised in the 
United States for foreign missions are contributed by 
one-tenth of the members of the Protestant bodies, 
the remaining nine-tenths of the members giving the 
other one-tenth. This statement is accepted as true by 
several of the leading denominations. The average 
amount given by each church member for the support 
of the foreign missionary work is so low as to show either 
that the giving of most of the members is inadequate, 
or that a large number give nothing at all. 
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While it has been impossible to secure general statistics 
for any one country showing the average amount given by 
each church member for the support of foreign mission- 
ary work, nevertheless some denominations have, after 
careful investigation, secured reports which are fairly 
accurate. It is also reasonable to assume that the reports 
thus secured represent, to a degree, the situation in all 
other denominations. The Baptist Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland reports its average receipts per church 
member for foreign missions from living donors to be 
38. 54d. or about $85. The Wesleyan Methodist Mission- 
ary Society of England reports the average receipts per 
member from living donors to be 5s. g$d. or $1°44. 

The contributions from the living donors of the follow- 
ing communions in America for the support of their 
foreign missionary work is, on the average pet capita 
of church membership, as follows :— 


$ Solled. 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the U.S.A... 66 or 2 8 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society se O5e sos) See 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church . 632 », 2 6% 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions (Congregational) 1°034 ,, 4 12 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A L'O$>, 2 at 
Foreign Missions Committee Presbyterian 
Church in Canada “S53; SSeS 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Church, 
Canada . 103 cus? 2onOe 
Executive Committee of Foreign. Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. DOO | aoe s 
Board of Foreign Missions of the United Presby- 
terian Church of North America . 2°25 ess) GO 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Reformed 
Church in America , T5405 On Se 


Society of United Brethren for Propagating the 
Gospel among the Heathen (Moravian Church) 1°23 ,, 4 11; 


Taking twenty of the leading denominations of the 
United States whose returns are the most complete, we 
find that the living members of these denominations 
together gave last year, for the support of their own work 
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and for the propagation of the Gospel in the United States, 
an average of $1I°40 per member, and that the same 
constituency gave for foreign missionary work an average 
of a fraction over $72— about three shillings — per 
member. In making this estimate, the amount given for 
interdenominational efforts both at home and abroad is 
not included. 

These facts would seem to demand some practical 
plan to bring the claims of missionary work to the personal 
and serious consideration of every communicant. We 
frequently speak of the necessity of giving every person 
an adequate opportunity to know Jesus Christ as his 
Redeemer and Lord; we should also plan to give every 
communicant of a Christian Church an adequate oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the work of making Jesus Christ 
known to all men. 

In order to accomplish this worthy and necessary end 
there must be careful organisation and persistent effort 
by men, not leaving the task to women and children. 
Growing out of the Laymen’s Movement and the Appor- 
tionment Plan in America there is a tendency, which seems 
to be gaining ground, to organise collecting committees 
of men in every congregation to undertake the personal 
visitation of every church member who is able to give a 
substantial sum for missions, and secure his subscription. 
This plan, although making heavy demands upon the 
men who serve upon the missionary committees, is most 
successfully widening interest and increasing the con- 
tributions. 


GIFTS FOR SPECIFIC PURPOSES 


In the consideration of the financial support of missions 
there are few questions that are more persistently at the 
front than that connected with the reception and use of 
special gifts, made not to the general treasury of the 
Board, but to some particular object or special phase of 
the work. In many cases no embarrassment follows, and 
the gift is gladly received and appropriated; but in other 
instances the object may not be worthy, or not in pressing 
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need, or it may be that the appropriation of the gift in 
accordance with the wishes of the donor will involve the 
Board and the Mission in future obligations which they are 
reluctant to accept. 

Still more serious is the proposal frequently made to 
extend the regular operations of the Society by the 
opening of a new mission, or a new station, or the sending 
of a missionary to a new centre, all of which involve an 
increased and permanent outlay upon the part of the 
Board. In every instance the donor expects that the new 
work thus inaugurated will be continued and properly 
supported. Many Societies have thus been saddled with 
heavy burdens of expenditure by friends of the cause, who, 
in their zeal, have practically dictated to the Boards, 
compelling future appropriations from its regular funds 
for the purpose of continuing what has thus been begun. 

In addition to this there is the increasing desire upon the 
part of local churches and individuals to support a 
missionary in the field, the contributing party giving an 
amount decided upon as an equivalent for the mis- 
sionary’s support. 

The replies, while making it clear that all Societies 
are facing the same general situation, clearly indicate 
that they are not dealing with these questions in any uni- 
form or systematic way. The marked increase of desig- 
natedcontributions for objects outside of the approved work 
of the Board is viewed with no little anxiety by the officers 
of nearly all of these Societies. Endeavour is made by 
most Boards to induce the donor to allow his gift to go 
in support of the regular and systematic work; but, 
failing that, unless the gift is for purposes quite contrary 
to the regular work and policy of the Society, or liable 
to involve the Board in new obligations it is unwilling 
to assume, it is usually accepted and appropriated for 
the object designated by the donor. At the same time 
an effort is made to keep the special objects in line with 
the regular work. 

While these facts are accepted, we must also recognise 
that so long as donors are constituted as they now are, 
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they will give more liberally to something that is specific 
than to a cause in the abstract or to the general work 
of the Society. We know it to be a fact that after all 
has been given that can be expected for the regular 
work of the Society, there will still be many who will 
quickly and liberally respond to a personal appeal for 
some special object, provided that the object be clearly 
and effectively presented. This reveals a side of human 
nature that Missionary Societies must reckon with in 
their endeavour to secure funds for the support of their 
missions. They must recognise the power and value of 
the concentrated appeal for an object that is clearly 
defined. 

In full recognition of the value of the special appeal, 
many of the Mission Boards in America have adopted 
what is called “the station plan,’ by which the work 
of some single station, or even of an entire mission, is 
divided up into shares, and these shares are assigned to 
local churches, societies of young people, Sunday Schools, 
and individuals for support. The division is so made 
that generally a single share costs about $30 or £6. All 
who take a single share or more receive periodically 
a report from the station or mission they thus aid in 
supporting. This plan has the advantage of a specific 
appeal, while at the same time it guards the general 
appropriations of the Society. In making the specific 
appeal in this case the work of the entire station is used, 
and each one taking a share assumes a proportionate 
proprietorship in the work of the station or mission. 
A mission is taken for this purpose only in the case of 
some very liberal donors, or where a large special class 
is appealed to, such as young people’s societies or Sunday 
Schools. ; 

When all the shares for the support of one station 
are taken, another is opened, and thus it is possible that 
the general budget of the Society may be apportioned 
out to shareholders who become annual subscribers to 
the work. Most Mission Boards offer, at the same time, 
shares in stations in different countries, in order that 
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supporters may have a choice. This “ station plan” 
has proved attractive to many who have been hitherto 
inclined to insist upon knowing definitely the objects 
supported by their gifts. The reports from the stations 
have been sufficiently specific to satisfy them and to 
hold their interest and their support. 

Another method adopted by some Societies is to 
select from the list of objects calling for support under 
the regular annual appropriations of the Society, some 
specific things which have had the approval of the mission, 
and reserve them for presentation to those who insist 
upon having some special object presented before they 
make their gifts. These include objects like school 
buildings, hospitals, houses for missionaries, or a fund 
for the support of ill or disabled missionaries. Many 
Societies have found it profitable to have constantly 
on hand a list of such approved objects for presentation 
to those who are seeking for such, or for use in public 
appeal where specific emphasis is desired. 

Another plan with the same end in view, which has been 
adopted bysome Societies upon both sides of the Atlantic, is 
to assign missionaries to individuals, local churches, and 
organisations within the Church for their specific support. 
The missionaries of some women’s Societies are almost if 
not entirely supported by local branches or organisations, 
The plan has much in its favour, and has resulted in calling 
out many enthusiastic gifts that otherwise could not 
have been secured. Some Societies that were not at all 
inclined to adopt this method of raising funds for the 
support of their missionaries, have been compelled to 
do so by congregations and individual donors asking to 
be assigned a missionary for their support. Under the 
impulse of this personal appeal many congregations 
have easily doubled and even quadrupled their gifts. 
While there are incidental disadvantages in the plan, 
upon the whole it is proving effective in providing the 
special object demanded by so many in order to enlist 
and retain their interest, while it maintains the unity 
of the work abroad. Of course it is understood in every 
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case that the missionaries thus supported do not thereby 
change in any degree their attitude and relations to 
their directing Board. Their relations to the supporting 
body are personal, and not official. One American Society 
that has under appointment ggo foreign missionaries 
has assigned 927 of these for support to churches, groups 
of churches, Sunday Schools, young people’s Societies, 
theological seminaries, women’s Boards, and individuals. 

Missionary Societies are practically agreed that, for 
the best interest of the work, all gifts should go through 
the regular channels, subject to the appropriation and 
control of the executive committee. At the same time 
they are convinced that the desire to locate gifts and to 
hear directly from the individual supported is so natural 
and general that it cannot be ignored, but must be 
indulged in a measure and provided for by some such 
plans as those suggested above. None of the Societies 
hesitate to decline to receive gifts that cannot be wisely 
used, or such as would involve in an unwarranted manner 
the future interests of the Boards as a whole. All are 
compelled to meet and answer the enthusiastic individual 
who is eager to contribute for ‘‘ new work.” It is easier 
to secure funds for a new enterprise than it is to support 
what is already established. There seems to be a general 
desire to send a missionary where none has ever gone, 
establish a native preacher where there was none before, 
open a school for children that never studied, and send 
a physician where the people never saw a doctor. 
Hundreds will give freely for an object like the above 
who can hardly be persuaded to take an interest in main- 
taining a preacher, teacher, hospital, or missionary 
already established in his work and successfully pro- 
secuting it. As it would be ruinous to any Society 
continually to be opening new work unless increased 
gifts can be secured for its permanent support, great care 
must be exercised in accepting the “new work ” offerings. 
Not infrequently some,,one of the plans outlined above 
can be so presented to such friends that they can be 
induced to abandon the “new work” idea. To meet 
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these conditions and conserve the work with the least loss 
on the one hand, and substantial gain on the other, it is 
generally agreed that there is much advantage in assign- 
. ing regular work for specific support. While this increases 
correspondence and requires much attention to details, at 
the same time it conserves the unity of the work and 
informs and encourages the contributors. Missionary 
Societies might well take into consideration provision 
for meeting this demand for closer relation between 
donors of special funds and the object for which con- 
tributions are made. Even entire departments, like 
medical work, have been successfully set aside under a 
special secretary who makes appeal to, and receives re- 
sponses from, those who wish for something more definite 
than a gift to the Society as a whole. In the case of 
one Society the whole cost of its medical work, amounting 
to over £39,000, is covered by the special medical fund. 

In all this method of appeal the loyalty and co-opera- 
tion of the missionaries in the field and at home on 
furlough is absolutely essential. 

There is no Missionary Society that does not feel the 
importance of having the young people in the Sunday 
Schools and in the Young People’s Unions and Societies 
so trained that they will in early youth form the habit 
of giving for missions. This subject has been touched 
upon in another part of this Report. In the practical 
application of this idea to the Sunday Schools and young 
people there is general agreement that no ideal method 
for accomplishing this has yet been discovered. Hereisa- 
broad and fruitful field for investigation and study. It 
is only by holding the young loyal to the cause that we can 
ever expect a loyal Church in the future. The Missionary 
Societies as a whole are not paying sufficient attention to 
this matter. There are bright spots in the picture, as, for 
example, one large denomination in the United States, in 
which every Sunday School is organised into a missionary 
society, and every scholar in each school is a member of 
the society. On the other hand, in some denominations 
there is almost no systematic effort to secure gifts from 
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the Sunday School scholars and from the young people 
as such, and, as one might anticipate, the amount actually 
received is very small. During recent years there has been 
a marked growth of giving among the students of North 
America. It is of great importance that the habit of 
systematic giving should be developed among college 
men and women, some of whom will later become 
possessors of great wealth, and many of whom will occupy 
places of leadership in the thought and activity of the 
Church. 

It has been suggested that by the proper use of the 
“station plan,” or the attractive presentation of special 
objects, the young people and children may become 
enthusiastic supporters of missionary work. ‘The plans 
suggested in other parts of this Report for mission study, 
if properly carried out, ought in time to bring about 
change in the situation. 


MOTIVES FOR GIVING 


With regard to the motives for giving, the Commission 
has made extensive enquiries. There is no question that 
a large proportion of the funds given to foreign missions 
is given from the highest and best motives. On the 
other hand, it cannot be denied that in every congregation 
there are men and women who give because they “‘ suppose 
they ought to give to foreign missions,” or because they 
are asked, and who certainly would not offer the gift if 
it were not applied for. 

Seventy per cent. of the answers received place the 
religious motive first, while the remainder lay emphasis 
on the philanthropic or humanitarian motive, or upon 
motives of a more incidental and indirect kind. 

One secretary of a Society states that the appeal to 
humanitarian instincts frequently secured the best 
results financially. Among the more casual motives of 
which mention is made are an intellectual interest in 
foreign countries, the belief that missions promote com- 
merce and are a “paying investment,” and a general 
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feeling that it is the correct thing to support work under 
taken by the Church. 

It has to be borne in mind that even when a right motive 
for giving has been supplied, it is necessary that definite 
steps should be taken to establish and maintain the habit 
of giving. 

There are vast resources in the Church for the evangelisa- 
tion of the world that have not yet been made available, 
but which should be and may be brought into the treasury 
of the Lord. It is the privilege and the duty of those 
who are engaged in the work of missions so to plan that 
proportionate giving shall be the rule of the Church and 
not the exception. 

There is no question of the ability of Christendom to 
provide the material means necessary for the accom- 
plishment of the task. An annual increase in offerings 
should be secured to enable all the Missionary Societies 
to advance in their work each year, to the limit of wise 
and safe enlargement, until all the non-Christian world 
shall be adequately occupied. There is no reason, apart 
from selfish indifference, why, within ten years, or before 
the next general Missionary Conference, sufficient re- 
sources should not be forthcoming to carry to the remotest 
corner of this earth the message of the Christian Gospel. 


CHAPTER XI 


HOME LEADERSHIP 


THE success of the missionary enterprise under God 
must rest with the efficiency of the leadership at home. 
If the leadership is strong, aggressive, and effective, the 
cause will prosper ; if it is hesitating, half-hearted, and 
weak, the work of foreign missions will halt. The key 
to the situation is in the quantity and quality of the leaders 
in the Church. There are three distinct classes who are 
exerting, or who should exert, special influence in leading 
the Church to a right conception of its duty and privilege 
in the work of missions. These classes are the ministry, 
laymen, and women. 

Apart from the young people, these constitute the 
total membership of the Christian Churches, and it is 
among them that we must look for organisers 
and leaders of the young people in their missionary 
endeavour. 

The committee that had in charge the collection of 
material for this topic enquired diligently of the secre- 
taries of foreign Mission Boards, the chairmen and 
secretaries of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 
the chairmen of city co-operating: committees of 
laymen, officers of Women’s Societies, leading 
clergymen, and individual and unofficial laymen of 
different denominations. In addition, the Commission 
carried on a system of personal enquiry among re- 
cognised experts of all classes, and made a study of 
general literature bearing upon the subject of this 
investigation. g 

COM. VI.—II 
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I. THE MINISTRY 


THE EXTENT OF MISSIONARY INTEREST AMONG 
MINISTERS 


The first question raised was one of fact: “ Are the 
clergymen and ministers cognisant of the prime im- 
portance and the possibilities of their leadership in 
missionary work ?”’ 

It has become a common saying all over the world that 
“‘ the minister holds the key to the situation ”’ as far as the 
interest of the Church in missions is concerned. It was 
the purpose of the Commission to shed further light on 
the situation. The replies received are clear and direct. 
As one might expect, there is great variety in the replies, 
coming as they do from different denominations and 
from all parts of Europe and America. In regard to the 
comparative number of ministers who are aware of the 
importance and possibilities of their leadership, one 
denominational leader reports that only about 5 per cent. 
of their clergymen are vitally interested in missions. 
Others report an interested body ranging from Io per cent. 
to 75 per cent. of the entire number. Only one, however, 
reports the last figure, while a few report that not more 
than one-quarter is vitally interested. Others declare 
that this interest “is only beginning,” ‘‘some of the 
younger men are interested, but not the older,” “‘ not to 
a large extent, but improving,” ‘‘ better in the cities 
than in the country parishes,” “ not wholly awake,” “a 
small amount are,” “a few are,” “a limited number 
are,’’ while more than one-fourth of the laymen reporting 
say frankly that their pastors are not interested and so 
exercise little effective leadership. At the same time, a 
considerable number report an increasing interest, in 
which they find much encouragement. We will quote 
more at length from some of these replies. 

One well-known denominational leader says :— 


“The ministers of our Church as a whole are not wholly awake 
to the prime importance of their leadership in missionary world, 
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Nor are they realising the possibilities of their position for mis- 
sionary leadership. There are, however, many notable and 
delightful exceptions. I am happy to believe, also, that the 
tendency in recent years has been upward, and that our ministers 
are much more deeply interested and active in the advocacy of 
missions than they formerly were.” 


Another leader, widely known outside his own denomi- 
nation, says :— 

“T regret to write that I fear many of our ministers aré not 
sufficiently interested in world-wide missions. My experience 
in the last few years has shown me that, while many of these men 
are enthusiastic in their leadership, there are many who seem 
to be timid and unwilling to take any very decided stand. Ina 
number of instances lately in America the laymen have been far 
in advance of the minister in determination to have the Churches 
to which they belong do larger things.’ 


Still another :— 

“To a very large extent both clergymen and ministers are 
realising the necessity of their being the leaders in missionary 
work, and more and more are they beginning to realise what 
leadership by them will mean for their congregations.” 


A leader of another great denomination writes :— 


‘* The clergymen and ministers of the various Churches are not 
seized by the prime importance of their leadership in missionary 
work. To an extent hitherto unknown the ministers whom I know 
are realising their position as leaders, but this is a long way from 
realising it to the full.” 


A leader in one of the largest American denominations 
says :— 

“Our ministers are not cognisant of the importance of their 
position as missionary leaders, but there is a decided awakening 
and enquiry. I believe there is soon to be a decided and helpful 
change throughout our Church.” 


Another eminent leader says :— 


“The vast majority of the ministers do not appreciate the 
importance of their leadership. Too many seem to work with 
little thought beyond their congregational environment, and are 
satisfied with mere local progress. Pastoral leadership means 


everything in missionary success.” 

These quotations fairly represent the contents and 
tenor of the replies received, and they come from the 
leading denominations of the world, 
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From Great Britain the general tone of the replies 
received is one of hopefulness, but, on the other hand, 
it is felt that a revived ministry is more needed than 
anything else. To the lack of proper ministerial 
leadership is attributed the deadness and Jack of interest 
in the congregations. The general testimony is that 
congregations are ready to respond if summoned to 
action by their recognised leader. 

In Germany the same condition prevails, but the 
growing popularity among ministers of special con- 
ferences for enquiry into missionary problems is an en- 
couraging sign of improvement. A minority of German 
ministers are, and always have been, promoters of the 
cause of missions. 

From France the report comes that, while some ministers 
have missionary interest really at heart, yet their number 
is comparatively small. The greater number do nothing, 
except to receive the deputies that are sent them, and 
transmit gifts put into their hands for the purpose by 
their parishioners. It is encouraging to note that a 
growing interest during the last few years can be reported. 


CAUSES OF LACK OF INTEREST 


Assuming then that, as a whole, the ministers and 
clergymen of Christendom are not exercising their full 
power of leadership in the interest of missions, we 
naturally enquire what are. the causes of this failure, and 
the remedies forit. The answers to this enquiry are most 
illuminating and suggestive. 

The replies will not admit of clear classification. Among 
the reasons given, the most prominent are, “‘ pressure of 
local work,” “local financial burdens,” “lack of proper 
training,”’ ‘‘ indifference and selfishness,”’ “‘ lack of the true 
conception of the contents of the Gospel,” “timidity,” and 
“improper sense of obligation.” As this part of the 
subject is of such vital importance, we will give somewhat 
at length a few characteristic quotations from our 
numerous correspondents, selecting in such a way that 
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the principal denominations and all countries shall be 
represented. 
A well-known leader writes :—~ 


“(1) The training given in our theological seminaries has had 
too little reference to the great work of missions, the preparation 
of missionary candidates, and the training of the missionary spirit. 
(2) The shamefully limited salaries of many of our ministers, which 
makes them, upon the one hand, unable to be leaders in giving, 
which some of them would like to be, and, on the other hand, 
makes them timid in pressing the cause upon the attention of the 
people.” 


Another leader gives as reasons :— 


““(1) A failure to have received a missionary vision at the 
period in life when life ideals were being formed. This takes 
us back to the home life and to the age of youth. (2) Concession 
to, or compromise with, the non-missionary or anti-missionary 
conceptions of the average congregation or Church. (3) A pre- 
vailing false conception of the general character of Christianity 
which dominates, to a great extent, the whole of Christendom, and 
influences also the leaders in the Church.” 


A well-known leader gives as reasons :— 


“‘(1) Theological controversy; (2) failure in earlier days to 
give missionary instruction in theological seminaries; (3) the fear 
upon the part of many ministers that, if they press missions too 
hard, they may interfere with the prosperity of the local Church 
and so lose their hold upon it.” 


A secretary of a Missionary Board writes :— 


“‘(1) The many demands made upon the pastors in the work 
of the parish ; (2) the tendency of some to magnify this work unduly ; 
(3) the failure to see clearly the chief and supreme business of the 


Church.” 


Another secretary writes :— 


“(1) A lack of a true conception of the spirit of the Gospel 
inits breadth and entirety. (2) Lack of information. (3) Provin- 
cialism. (4) Lack of proper theological instruction.” 


A leading layman writes :— 


“A failure to realise the benefit, financial as well as spiritual, 
that their own congregations will derive from helping on Christ’s 
work outside.” 


Another layman says :— 


“Contentment with things as they are; reliance upon 
qachinery ; decadence of personal earnestness and devotion,” 
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Another gives as a reason for lack of interest :— 


“ The failure upon the part of the Board to furnish the pastor 
with systematic and necessary information.” 


Without repeating reasons already given, we will mention 
a few only in addition: ‘‘ The lack of funds with which 
to purchase missionary books and: magazines,” “ over- 
shadowing local requirements,” “ persistent effort for 
local betterment,” “lack of natural capacity for leader- 
ship,” “lack of outlook and a tendency to move along 
the lines of least resistance.”’ 

The statement of the case carries with it a suggestion 
of the remedy. It is quite probable that Missionary 
Societies themselves are at fault for not devising means 
of reaching uninterested pastors and ministers. The 
class is so large, and the place of leadership it occupies . 
is of such supreme importance, that Missionary Societies 
may well give this subject most careful and continuous 
consideration until this great block to aggressive progress 
has been converted into a vital missionary force. As 
the pastors in a large measure hold the key to the situa- 
tion, it is to this point the attention of Missionary Societies 
should be directed. 


THE INFLUENCE OF A PASTOR INTERESTED IN MISSIONS 


Full replies were received in response to the questions 
as to the effect upon a parish or congregation of the 
pastor’s enthusiasm or indifference, and they are practic- 
ally alike. When the pastor is awake and exercising 
his prerogative as a leader, the congregation is awake 
and beneficence flourishes; on the other hand, when 
the pastor is indifferent, the congregation becomes cold, 
and giving is meagre. There is also a general agreement 
that local interests flourish under a missionary pro- 
paganda by the pastor. A few quotations are essential 
to a proper emphasis of the subject. 


A bishop writes :— 
“It is possible to trace some men from church to church by 
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the influence they have exerted in missionary enthusiasm. Un- 
fortunately it is possible to trace some other men by the opposite 
effects and the deadening result of their efforts.” 


Another :— 


“Invariably a missionary pastor makes a missionary church. 
I can follow the trail of missionary pastors, as they have moved 
from congregation to congregation, by aroused missionary effort 
and zeal.” 


Another :— 


“ Almost without exception, real leadership upon the part of the 
minister arouses the congregation.” 


A well-known layman :— 


“Wherever the minister has been aggressive in missionary 
leadership, it is almost certain to bring great general prosperity 
to his church ; and when the minister has been indifferent, the church 
has declined.” 

A secretary of a large Mission Board :— 

““The church never fails to respond when the minister gives 
due attention to the cause of missions.” 

A volume might be filled with quotations from the 
evidence in hand, but it would all be in line with 
what is here given. The facts are too obvious to require 
extended proof. 

We cannot but regard this phase of our subject as one 
of the most important, if not the most important, en- 
trusted to this Commission to investigate. Unless the 
ministers, who are the natural leaders of the Church, 
accept that leadership so far as it relates to foreign 
mission work, the endeavour to bring the Church up 
to a high standard of beneficence must fail. Had we 
quoted from all of the replies received from every im- 
portant evangelical denomination in the world and from 
secretaries of Missionary Societies, church officials, 
pastors, laymen, and educators, no doubt whatever could 
remain in the mind of the reader, if, indeed, any now 
temains, that, in order to arouse the Church to a sense 
of its opportunity and privilege, the clergy must be reached 
and their enthusiastic co-operation secured. Other 
parts of this Report show that few Missionary Societies 
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are making direct and special effort for this influential 
class of leaders who hold the key to the situation. The 
Commission urgently calls attention to these conditions 
and facts as set forth in this section of our Report. 

In considering what can be done to remedy the 
present condition, it is impossible to go into details. 
There has undoubtedly been, and is, a great lack of mis- 
sionary instruction in theological seminaries and colleges. 
All are agreed that such instruction in the training of 
the ministry of to-day is indispensable. There is also 
a general belief that colleges and universities should 
offer elective courses in missions (cf. pp. 179-180). In 
the meantime, officers of Missionary Societies and Boards 
must devise measures suited to the conditions prevailing 
in their particular denomination and country to secure 
the co-operation of the clergy. The Commission is 
convinced that a comparatively large expenditure of 
money on special literature and on conferences for pastors 
would be amply justified in the effort to secure the support 
of the natural leaders of the Church, not only on account 
of the new spiritual life this would inevitably bring to 
the Church itself, and the added contributions of money 
that would come in for the support of the work, but also 
for the sake of the young people who are so greatly 
needed at the front. 

Evidently most of those with whom correspondence 
was carried on have caught the new vision of the kingdom 
and the new standard of service and sacrifice. Judged 
by this standard and interpreted in the light of the new 
vision, the clergy are not yet as a whole seized by the 
prime importance of their leadership, nor are they realis- 
ing the possibilities of their position. This does not 
mean that there are not many noble and notable excep- 
tions. There are many ministers in all denominations 
who are doing their full duty. Cognisance is also taken 
of the fact that many of these non-active ministers 
are overwhelmed with local difficulties of various kinds. 
At the same time, the fact remains that the rank and 
file of ministers and clergymen of the world are not 
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exercising the missionary leadership they should, and 
the task set for the various denominations and their 
Missionary Boards is to correct this wrong, and so 
organise the Church of Christ into the aggressive army 
of the Lord. 


MISSIONARY TRAINING OF STUDENTS PREPARING FOR 
THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 


Our enquiry into the general attitude of the Christian 
Ministry to the missionary work of the Church necessarily 
involved some investigation into the amount and kind of 
missionary instruction given in the theological colleges 
and halls where these men receive their training. If it 
be the case, as the evidence before us seems to show, that 
a very large proportion of the ministers and clergy do 
lack missionary enthusiasm and missionary vision, to 
what extent is this failure to be traced back to any defect 
in the training which they received as students? Are 
our theological colleges turning out men who are inspired 
with the missionary ideal and keenly alive to the problems 
which confront the Church in the foreign field? What 
means are employed to bring home to the students the 
world-wide mission of the Church and the urgency of the 
task which confronts her, in view of such facts as the 
awakening of the Far East and the opening up of the 
continent of Africa? What instruction is given with 
reference to the history and principles of the modern 
missionary enterprise ? What suggestions are offered as 
to how they may best educate and arouse the congrega- 
tions over which they will later be set in charge? Are 
they trained in habits of prayer, and giving, and 
systematic study in this matter? These are important 
and vital questions, and seem to the Commission to 
merit a careful and thorough enquiry. 


Great Britain 


The investigation carried out by the Committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose covered, in Great Britain, some 
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thirty-four different colleges. Although these by no means 
exhaust the number of such institutions, yet they may 
be taken as thoroughly representative, at least of England 
and Wales, for they include the strongest colleges of all 
the leading denominations. As might be expected, we 
are confronted with a great variety of types, extending 
from the six or seven year course, found in some of the 
Congregational colleges, to the one year post-graduate 
system which prevails in the many colleges of the Church 
of England. It might be questioned whether any useful 
conclusions could be drawn relating to such diverse 
conditions, and it must be admitted at the outset 
that it would be difficult to make any statement 
which would apply to all the colleges. Nevertheless, 
we consider that our enquiry has brought to light 
some very significant facts which deserve serious con- 
sideration. 

A first reading of the evidence which indicates the 
amount of attention paid to missionary questions in our 
theological colleges is certainly disappointing. Apart 
from the incidental references and allusions which may 
occur in the ordinary lectures which are given in Church 
History, Comparative Religion, and Pastoral Work, there 
are only four colleges which report any attempt to give 
definite and systematic instruction in modern missionary 
problems and methods. Indeed, the general opinion 
seems to be against the inclusion of any such subject in 
the college curriculum, either on the ground that it is 
superfluous, or that the curriculum is already over- 
crowded with more important subjects, or that it would be 
difficult to find men competent to lecture on it. Over 
against this we may set the experience of the four colleges 
above mentioned, where the plan was followed of inviting 
a leading missionary to come and deliver a short course 
of lectures on some missionary topic. If we may accept 
the testimony of the students who attended these lectures, 
this method certainly proved successful in these colleges. 
And, while we recognise the difficulties involved in such 
a course, we are of opinion that the plan of arranging for 
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short courses of lectures by missionary experts might, in 
many cases, be adopted with advantage. 

But although very little is undertaken by way of 
systematic instruction in distinctively missionary subjects, 
a good deal more is done in other ways to awaken a 
missionary interest in the men. Attention is called in 
the replies we have received to the importance of the 
personal influence of the Principal and of the college 
staff in bringing home to men who are preparing for 
the Christian Ministry, their responsibility towards the 
missionary enterprise of the Church. One or two colleges 
refer to the advantage they have gained in this direction 
through having professors or tutors who have had sonie 
experience of foreign missionary work. But more 
important still is the influence of the missionaries on 
furlough who visit the colleges from time to time. 
Practically every report contains some reference to this 
matter, and, indeed, it would be difficult to over-emphasise 
its importance, for the personal factor is essential to the 
creation of any living interest. It is unfortunate that 
we have not fuller information as to the character and 
length of such visits, and the extent to which they afford 
opportunities for the missionary to come into personal 
and intimate contact with individual men. In one college, 
at least, it is the practice to arrange that once a year a 
missionary should be invited to stay for a week at 
the college as the guest of the men. This is a 
most valuable method for awakening a missionary 
interest and fostering a missionary spirit, and, in view of 
the central importance of the theological colleges, we 
hold that the Missionary Societies ought to set aside their 
most influential missionaries, when they return home on 
furlough, for this special work. 

The need for assisting the students to develop the 
habit of prayer for foreign missions is recognised in all 
the colleges, though the methods adopted are different. 
In the Free Church colleges it is not uncommon for the 
students to arrange for special missionary prayer-meetings 
among themselves, but, at the same time, emphasis is also 
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laid in the replies we have received to this question on 
the importance of constant reference to the missionary 
work of the Church in the ordinary prayer life of the 
college. 

With few exceptions all the colleges cultivate the habit 
of missionary giving among the students. In several 
cases the students undertake the responsibility of raising 
considerable sums, in some instances amounting to over 
£300, or $1500 per annum, for the funds of their Missionary 
Society. This service is undoubtedly valuable in stimulat- 
ing their missionary enthusiasm. 

The general opinion among the Free Church colleges, 
however, seems to be that, on the whole, it is best to allow 
missionary enthusiasm to grow up spontaneously among 
the men themselves apart from any attempt to cultivate 
it officially. Attention is called to the missionary study 
circles which have been organised in many colleges with 
very considerable success under the auspices of the Student 
Christian Movement. The statistics supplied by the 
central office of the Student Christian Movement show 
that in the year 1908-9 some 376 theological students 
were members of registered study circles. The number 
is not large, but it is steadily increasing, and the 
reports indicate that the work done in the study 
circles is thorough. The “Missionary Campaigns,” 
organised by the Student Christian Movement, have 
also proved very effective means for arousing missionary 
enthusiasm among the men. The opportunity of engaging 
in some definite service for the cause of Foreign Missions, 
and of bringing before the Churches the needs of the foreign 
field, inevitably results in the deepening of the convictions 
of the men themselves. Both these activities are carried 
on apart from any control on the part of the college 
authorities, though with their entire sympathy. We 
believe they are likely to become increasingly important 
factors both in educating and inspiring the students with 
missionary ideals, and we are of opinion that both mis- 
sionary study circles and missionary campaigns should 
be encouraged by every possible means. 
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We made some enquiry as to the missionary literature 
available to theological students through their college 
libraries. The replies were not altogether satisfactory. 
Practically every college library contains some missionary 
books, but in very few colleges is there any serious attempt 
to keep the college library abreast of the best missionary 
literature in the same systematic way as is done in other 
departments. In many cases the colleges are seriously 
hampered in this direction through lack of funds. 
Still it is possible that more might be done, not merely 
in placing the best missionary books at the disposal of 
the students, but also in encouraging and guiding them 
in their reading. 


America 
In America an exhaustive investigation was made 


among one hundred and twenty-eight theological training 
institutions. The enquiries related to ‘‘ Mission Study 


Courses in the Curriculum,” ‘‘ Mission Lecture Courses,” 
“Cost of Missionary Instruction,” “ Voluntary Mission 
Study,” “Missionary Literature.” Replies were re- 


ceived from one hundred and fifteen institutions, and the 
information afforded is summarised as follows :— 

Thirty-eight institutions, or 33 per cent. of the whole 
number, reported that they did not include the study 
of missions in their curricula, either in the form of re- 
quired or elective courses ; and, furthermore, that they 
had no mission lecture course foundations, and provided 
no regular course of mission lectures. Nine of these 
reported no provision of any kind for missionary in- 
struction or missionary study. Nine reported that the 
subject was treated incidentally to the course in Church 
History or Practical Theology. Eleven reported occa- 
sional lectures or sermons. Two reported “ Reading 
Courses’? under the supervision of members of the 
faculty. Eleven reported voluntary mission study 
courses, conducted by students or professors, 

While it may occasion regret or surprise to learn that 
no provision for systematic mission study is made by 
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one-third of the American theological seminaries, and 
while many of the replies indicated indifference to the 
subject, yet, on the other hand, in many of these in- 
stitutions an ardent missionary enthusiasm is being 
maintained by the general spirit which pervades all the 
instruction, by the influence of occasional lectures, 
and by the efforts of student organisations. 

Fifty-eight institutions, or just 50 per cent. of the 
whole number, reported that the study of missions forms 
an integral part of the required curriculum. In most 
cases, however, the required courses are brief and often 
fragmentary. They deal for the most part with some 


one of the following subjects: ‘“‘ General History of 
Missions,” “‘ The History of Religion,” ‘‘ Comparative 
Religion,’ “Current Missionary Literature,’ or ‘“‘ The 


Pastor and Missions.” The time usually allotted for 
these courses is one hour per week, during one year of 
the three years’ course, or about 2 per cent. of the whole 
number of curriculum hours. This amount of time is 
exceeded in eleven instances, in which two hours a week 
is occupied, and in six instances, in which mention is 
made of from two to three hours a week during one year ; 
but this increase is discounted by the eleven instances in 
which the courses are continued during but one-half of one 
year. In most cases the instruction is given by members 
of the faculty in the form of lectures; but in some 
cases text-books are used, and occasionally students 
are required to write essays on assigned missionary 
topics. 

Of the fifty-eight institutions which have required — 
courses, eleven have elective courses in addition, and nine- 
teen other institutions give all their instruction in the 
form of elective courses. In all but seven of these 
instances the courses usually cover one hour per 
week for one year, and the subjects specified are of 
a general missionary character. These elective courses 
are attended in those cases where numbers have been 
reported by about one-fourth of the students. 

While the average amount of missionary instruction 
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in all these required and elective courses is evidently 
not very considerable, there are certain institutions 
which are doing work of an especially important char- 
acter, and are giving to mission study courses a very 
prominent place. Omaha (Nebraska) Theological Seminary 
(Presbyterian), the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 
(Louisville, Kentucky), and the Episcopal Theological 
Seminary at Cambridge, Massachusetts, have full 
missionary professorships. 

M‘Cormick Seminary (Presbyterian, Chicago), San 
Francisco Seminary, the Christian University (Eureka, 
Utah), and the Union Theological Seminary (New York) 
report part professorships. 

Eureka College (Illinois) and the Berkeley (California) 
Bible Seminary have instructorships in missions. 

The most extensive courses and the best equipment 
for missionary instruction seem to be afforded by the 
Yale University Divinity School (New Haven, Conn.) 
and by the Hartford (Conn.) Theological Seminary. 
While Hartford maintains no special chair of missionary 
instruction, a very large number of courses are offered 
by different professors in the theory and method of 
missions, the history of missions, special missions, and. 
the history of religions. Those courses are so arranged 
that any of them can be chosen as electives by students 
in the regular course, and some of them are expected to 
be included in every group. They also may be pursued 
altogether by themselves, by specialising students, form- 
ing in that case a full year’s curriculum. This Seminary 
also has special lecturers who give annually to all students 
who elect, courses upon “ The Science and Methods of 
Foreign Missions,” “‘ Missions and Sociology,” etc. 

At Yale University a chair of missionary instruction 
has been established under a professor whose title is 
‘Professor of the Theory and Practice of Missions.” 
Elective “‘ Lecture-reading courses ’’ are given on “‘ Factors 
in Missionary Efficiency,” ‘‘ The Missionary’s Use of the 
Bible,” ‘‘ Missionary Makers of Nations,” “ Indigenous 
Chinese Religions,” and ‘‘Chinese Mandarin,” All of 
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those are one-hour courses, except the last, which is a 
two-hour course. 

Twelve institutions, or ro per cent. of the whole number, 
report regular ‘“‘ Missionary Lecture Course Foundations.” 

The number of lectures afforded on these foundations 
is usually five each year. In addition to these courses, 
some forty-eight report “special”? and “occasional” 
lectures, given by members of the faculties or by specially 
invited guests, particularly by missionaries at home on 
furlough, and by secretaries of the Mission Boards. 

In addition to these regular and occasional courses, 
or in the place of these courses, missionary instruction 
and inspiration are furthered, in several seminaries, by 
special conferences held monthly or annually. For this 
purpose, seminary exercises are, for the time, totally 
suspended, and students and faculty meet for the con- 
sideration of exclusively missionary topics. For example, 
in one a full morning of each month is devoted to the 
meeting of the Missionary Society, composed of faculty 
and students. The mission fields of the world are studied. 
At another the first Tuesday of each month is observed 
as a missionary day, with lectures in the afternoon and 
evening. In another from one to three lectures are given 
on the first day of each month, when all regular lectures 
are suspended. One day of each month in another 
seminary is devoted to a free conference on mission work. 
Class work is suspended for the day, and several hours 
are spent by the faculty and students in the discussion 
of various subjects relating to home and foreign mission 
work, and in seeking to foster the missionary spirit in 
the seminary. This has done more to quicken interest 
in missions than all other causes combined. Work is 
suspended in another for one day each month, and the 
day is wholly devoted to studying missions; both 
faculty and students attend these mission-day exercises 
and take part, and also the officers of the Board of 
Missions. 

Eighty-three institutions, or 70 per cent. of the whole 
number, report voluntary classes for mission study. 
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About three-fourths of these classes are conducted by 
students and the remainder by professors. They are 
usually organised under the auspices of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and use, in many instances, the books 
published under the direction of the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement. These classes are largely attended. 
In three instances they include all the students in the 
institution. There are frequently a number of classes 
conducted simultaneously in the same seminary. Prince- 
ton Seminary, for example, in addition to the required 
course in missions and its special courses, has a large 
number of mission study classes enrolling a large pro- 
portion of the students. Some forty-two seminaries 
give the number enrolled in these voluntary classes as 
1662, or about 40 per cent. of the entire number of 
students. These classes usually meet for one hour each 
week, but during only a part of the seminary year. 

Sixty-eight seminaries report the number of missionary 
books in their libraries as aggregating 41,000, or an average 
of 603 each. In addition to these, a number of seminaries 
report special missionary libraries, provided by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association or the Student Volunteer 
Band. Special yearly appropriations for the purchasing 
of new missionary books are reported by twenty-three 
seminaries. Most of the seminaries report the regular 
provision of a number of missionary magazines for the 
library or reading-room. The average number of such 
missionary periodicals received by each institution is 
nine, although two receive upwards of eighty each. 


The Continent of Europe 


In Holland the history of missions has, since 1877, had 
a place in the curriculum of the theological studies ot 
students in preparation for the ministry in the Dutch 
Reformed Church, to which half of the people in the 
country belong. Mission professors are appointed to 
this task bv the Church, and some are reported as not 
especially interested in the subject. One of these, how- 
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ever, at the University of Utrecht, is just now publishing 
his Prolegomena to a Protestant Science of Misstons. 

In the two faculties of theology at Paris and Montauban 
courses of lectures upon missions have been given by 
special lecturers, and in the latter institution a missionary 
recently gave a course upon the religions of the inferior 
races. This practically comprises the academic mission- 
ary instruction offered to students for the ministry in 
France. 

In the Free Church theological faculties in Switzerland 
it is arranged that each generation of students has the 
opportunity of hearing something about missionary 
history either from one of the professors or from a specialist. 

For the last six years the theological faculty of the 
University of Copenhagen has offered an annual series 
of lectures on missions. In the theological seminary of 
the University of Norway lectures upon missions are 
regularly given. At the University of Upsala, in Sweden, 
the History of Missions is studied in connection with 
Church History, and the Theory of Missions is made a 
part of the course in Pastoral Theology. Lectures are 
also given upon the history and theory of missions. 

It must be borne in mind that in Europe many of the 
strong Missionary Societies have missionary training 
schools in which most of their candidates receive their 
education. In such cases the missionary receives his 
education largely apart from the candidate for service 
in the Church at home. This is especially true of 
Germany and Holland. To these candidates for mis- 
sionary service missionary instruction is given. While 
this materially aids the future missionary to the proper 
equipment for his life-work, it is of no service to the 
young men who do not have the foreign field in view. 

As the great majority of these receive their 
general and theological training at the State universities, 
the question of their missionary instruction is dealt 
with under the head of Academic Instruction. In 
many parts of Germany, however, young ministers, 
after completing their university course in theology, 
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spend one or two years in a theological seminary for 
training on more practical lines. Nearly all of these 
seminaries include in their official course the study of 
missions, either in connection with some other discipline 
or in a separate course of lectures. One seminary reports 
that the graduates hold missionary meetings under the 
supervision of the principal. 

In Germany, where theological faculties are established, 
there is no general provision made for missionary lectures, 
but occasional courses are given in Berne and Lausanne, 
while at Basel one of the Basel Missionary Secretaries 
has quite recently been officially appointed as missionary 
lecturer. At Halle University there is a professorship 
of Missions. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


What is being done by some seminaries and theo- 
logical colleges suggests what may be done by others, 
and even those by which the most is now undertaken 
indicate that the work is of recent growth. Many of 
those now attempting little are suggesting hopes and 
even plans for enlargement in the near future. 
Conditions in different seminaries are so diverse, and the 
theological curriculum is already so crowded, that 
specific or’ radical recommendations may seem useless, 
yet it may be allowable to point out a few apparent 
possibilities. 

1. A prescribed course of instruction in Christian 
missions may well and even should form an integral 
part of the curriculum of every theological seminary or 
college. 

2. The extent of such courses is a matter upon which 
opinions may differ. It would seem that the allotment 
of one hour a week, for only one year, is quite in- 
adequate; and that such courses should be continued 
through the three years of study, increasing the fraction 
of time expended upon missions from one-fiftieth to one- 
fifteenth. ; 

3. The content of the courses need not differ from 
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that already suggested. They should certainly include 
the History of Missions (apostolic, medieval, and 
modern), the Biblical Basis of Missions, the Apologetic 
Defence of Missions, the Apologetic Significance of 
Missions, the Science and Methods of Missions, Com- 
parative Religion, Christianity and Social Progress, the 
Pastor and Missions, Modern Missionary Movements in 
the Home Church, Special Missionary Fields, and the 
Missionary Work of the denomination with which the 
particular seminary is connected. 

4. The conduct of the courses might well include the 
use of both text-books and lectures, and should suggest 
collateral reading. The courses should be under the 
direction of a special professor or instructor, or form a 
definite part of the assigned duties of such an instructor. 
Modern missionary movements are so rapid and their 
problems so numerous and so complex as to demand 
the attention and consideration of a specialist. 

5. Effort should be made to secure endowments for 
lecture courses, and for the continued enlargement of 
missionary libraries. 

6. The organisation of classes for voluntary study 
should be encouraged. These classes are fourid to 
flourish, and to be of incalculable service, even where 
missions have a regular and important place in the 
curriculum. 

7. In conclusion, while the study of missions has 
such wide ramifications that it can be profitably taught 
in connection with any one of a large number of the 
usual theological disciplines, the need for its further 
emphasis in these courses, or its more extensive treat- 
ment in a distinct department, is made evident by the 
simplest reference to the specific purpose of all theological 
education, viz.: to prepare men to be able and efficient 
preachers of the Gospel among all nations. Nothing 
will tend more definitely to develop interesting preachers, 
skilful organisers, or consecrated missionaries, than such 
instruction as imparts missionary information, suggests 
missionary illustrations, and inspires missionary zeal, . 
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8. It has been shown in a preceding section of this 
Report that the missionary zeal and activity of a parish 
or local church is supremely dependent upon the leader- 
ship of its pastor. If he has had little or no missionary 
instruction in his training course, it cannot be expected 
that he will be able enthusiastically and intelligently 
to lead the church. If the Church of Christ is to have 
able leaders in its missionary endeavours it must itself, 
through its institutions of learning, provide the training 
required for effective leadership. 


II. LAYMEN 


It is cause for new courage and faith that, during the 
last five years, especially in the United States and 
Canada, there has appeared a marvellous uprising of 
laymen under the leadership of laymen, in the interest 
of foreign missions. There is no attempt upon their 
part to supersede the pastor in his position as leader, 
if he is ready to catch the larger vision and throw him- 
self into the advance. If, on the other hand, the pastor 
fails to catch the spirit of the new era of missions, there 
is danger that he may be left in the rear as the great 
army of laymen move on to the conquest. 

It is necessary in the discussion of this subject to 
give a brief but comprehensive review of the organisa- 
tion of this movement of leadership among laymen, 
first among the Churches of America, followed by what 
is being done along a similar line in Europe. 

This movement among the laymen has made such 
rapid advance in the last three years, is arousing such 
interest, is attracting so much attention, and is so full 
of encouragement and promise for the cause it serves, 
that as an organisation it demands special mention. 


THE LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT IN AMERICA 


In the year 1902, at the Decennial Conference of 
Missionaries in India, the men on the field decided it 
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was their duty not only to ask for such reinforcements 
as they thought the Home Societies might be able to 
furnish, but to endeavour to estimate the total force 
required adequately to man the fields under their charge, 
and to inform the Home Societies of the actual needs. 
In the same year, at the Student Volunteer Convention 
in Toronto, a layman from Boston urged that the time 
had come for the organisation of the laymen ofall the 
Churches to secure the moneys necessary adequately 
to man the whole field. 

From i902 to 1906, in both the United States and 
Canada, suggestions were made by different missionary 
leaders that the laymen of the Churches should con- 
stitute the most fruitful supporting constituency of the 
Missionary Societies, and that special efforts should be 
made to enlist them as leaders, and to secure from them 
a larger measure of active support. In some Churches, 
notably the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
men’s Missionary Conventions were held, which demon- 
strated the possibilities of arousing the men of America 
to the urgency of the missionary problem and the 
importance of their leadership in helping to solve this 
problem. 

A young business man of the city of Washington, D.C., 
while in attendance at the Student Volunteer Convention 
held in Nashville, Tennessee, in the year 1906, was pro- 
foundly impressed with the thought that if the business men 
of the country could only catch the vision of the world’s 
need, and realise that the students were prepared to give 
their lives to meet this need, the money would be given, 
and that the greatest need in the missionary propaganda 
was to arouse the men of the Church to a consciousness 
of their privilege and responsibility in leadership in the 
work of world-wide evangelisation. 

On 13th and 14th November 1906, there was held in 
New York an interdenominational meeting in com- 
memoration of. the centennial of the Haystack Prayer 
Meeting, which led, a hundred years ago, to the organisa- 
tion of the American Board of Missions. On the after- 
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noon and evening following, there met in the chapel of 
the.same church a company of laymen. The invitation 
to this meeting was in the form of “‘ A Call to Prayer,” 
and was issued by a committee of laymen. In this 
it was stated that the need of the hour was for the 
consecration of laymen to the work of missions, and 
those invited were asked to join with other laymen of 
various denominations in this great work. This meeting 
was the result of the suggestions of this young business 
man of Washington. The afternoon and evening were 
spent almost wholly in prayer. As a result, the following 
preamble and resolutions were adopted and a committee 
appointed :— 


WHEREAS, in the marvellous Providence of God, the One 
Hundredth Anniversary of the beginnings of the American Foreign 
Missionary Movement finds the doors of every nation open to the 
Gospel message ; and 

WHEREAS, the machinery of the Missionary Boards, women’s 
Boards, student and young people’s Missionary Movements is 
highly and efficiently organised; and 

WHEREAS, the greatly increased participation of the present 
generation of responsible Christian business and professional 
men is essential to the widest and most productive use of the 
existing missionary agencies, and is equally vital to the growth 
of the spiritual life at home; and 

WHEREAS, in the management of large business and political 
responsibilities, such men have been greatly used and honoured ; 
and 

WHEREAS, in but few of the denominations have ppereniyS 
movements to interest men in missions been undertaken : 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that this gathering of laymen, 
called together for prayer and conference on the occasion of the 
centennial anniversary of the Haystack Prayer Meeting, designate 
a committee of twenty-five or more representative “laymen to 
consult with the secretaries of the Missionary Boards of all the 
denominations in the United States and Canada, if possible at 
their annual gathering in January, with reference to the following 
vitally important propositions :— 

1. To project a campaign of education among laymen to be 
conducted under the direction of the various Boards. 

2. To devise a comprehensive plan (in conjunction with said 
Board secretaries) looking toward the evangelisation of the world 
in this generation. 

3. To endeavour to form, through the various Boards, a Cen- 
tennial Commission of laymen, fifty or more in number, to visit 
as early as possible the mission fields and report their findings 
to the Church at home, 
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A committee of representative laymen was formed, 
which held its first meeting in New York on 13th December 
1906. 


Tis Aims 


z. It is not a new interdenominational Missionary 
Movement to collect or administer funds, or to raise 
up or to send out missionaries. It is an inspiration 
rather than an organisation. 

- 2, It is a movement to enlist all men of all branches 
in the Church in cordial and active support of the mission 
work of their own missionary organisation. 

3. It seeks to broaden the basis of support of these 
organisations and merely augment their income by 
letting every member of the Church be a contributor 
to missions, on a scale adequate to enable the Church 
to carry out our Lord’s great commission, to make 
disciples of all nations. 


tts Methods 


1. By holding city, district, state, and national inter- 
denominational men’s Missionary Conventions to awaken 
the interest, enlarge the vision, stimulate the enthusiasm, 
and develop the sense of stewardship of time, talent, and 
possession of the mission of the Church, and to lead them 
to adopt an adequate financial missionary objective for 
the city, district, state, or country. 

2. Emphasising everywhere that mission work is the 
supreme business of the Church, and urging the clergy- 
men or pastors, as the recognised leaders of the Church, 
to assume their rightful place of leadership, and really 
lead the Church forward in its missionary operations. 

3. Organising in each city, community, and district 
an interdenominational co-operating committee— 

(r) To collect and publish accurate statistics of the 
home and foreign missionary contributions, and con- 
tributions for local church or parish purposes of all the 
churches in the city, district, or county. This informa- 
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tion enables the men to see how little they are doing 
compared with what should be done, and what they are 
able to do, and how little some of the Churches are 
doing as compared with -others. 

(2) To promote an adequate missionary policy in all 
the local churches within its jurisdiction. 

(3) To secure the appointment of a men’s Missionary 
Committee of the leading men of every congregation 
to co-operate with the clergymen or pastors— 

(a) In the work of missionary education in the local 
church. 

(6) In carrying out a programme of prayer for missions 
whereby the prayer life of the congregation may be 
guided and stimulated. 

(c) In securing the adoption by the local church of an 
adequate financial objective. 

(zd) In enlisting every member as a supporter of 
missions by means of personal canvass, and securing 
from every member a worthy weekly offering for 
missions. 

4. Encouraging laymen of position and standing to 
visit foreign mission fields and study the conditions of 
the ground so that they may be the better able to 
advocate the cause of missions among their fellow-laymen 
on their return. 

5. Encouraging laymen of position and influence to 
become public as well as private advocates of the cause 
of missions. This non-professional advocacy, which busy 
men freely give their time to, has been one of the greatest 
sources of strength of the movement. 

6. Securing co-operation of all branches of the Church 
in its campaign; one of the most impressive features 
of the movement has been the spirit of unity and co- 
operation among the branches of the Church. 

7. Presenting the claims of the whole world upon the 
whole Church as well as the work of the particular 
societies co-operating in the campaign. 

8. Emphasising the urgency or present opportunity 
for world-wide evangelisation, the imperativeness of our 
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Lord’s command, that the Church has spiritual resources 
adequate for the task if she will but use them, and that 
the men of the Churches have the financial resources 
adequate for the whole task, that the enterprise offers 
to every man his largest opportunity for Christian 
service, 


Its Relation to the Foreign Misston Boards 


In January 1907, so soon as the General Committee of 
the movement was formed, it submitted a statement of 
its aims and methods of work to the Annual Conference 
of the secretaries and members of the Foreign Mission 
Boards in the United States and Canada, representing 
forty-nine Societies. This Conference unanimously and 
cordially endorsed the movement, and now has a strong 
Standing Committee appointed to co-operate with the 
movement in carrying on its work. Ata large Conference 
of Board secretaries held in New York on the 2oth of 
April 1910, the Conference unanimously requested the 
movement to continue its good work with increasing 
vigour, to develop its organisation so as to make larger 
effort possible, and agreed that the Boards should co- 
operate with the movement in all its campaigns. In 
Canada, at the request of the laymen, the Board secretaries 
and laymen representing the Boards sit with the Com- 
mittee and unitedly plan the campaigns of the movement. 


Some Results of the Movement 
National Missionary Campaign in Canada 


In the year 1908, the movement in co-operation 
with the Mission Boards in Canada planned the National 
Missionary Campaign, and meetings or conventions were 
held in all the most important centres in every province 
from Atlantic to Pacific. The question everywhere 
submitted for consideration was ‘“ Will Canada evangelise 
her share of the world?” and everywhere the response 
from the men was clear and emphatic, ‘Canada can, and 
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will.” The culmination of this campaign was the Men’s 
National Missionary Congress held at Toronto in April 
1909, when over 4090 commissioners, the majority of 
whom were laymen, representing all the Protestant 
Churches of Canada and every province of the Dominion, 
met to consider the missionary problem and adopt a 
missionary policy. The secular as well as the religious 
press agreed that no more representative or virile body 
of men ever gathered together in Canada. 

The Congress unanimously adopted the following 
declaration and statement :— 

“In view of the universality and finality of the Gospel 
of Christ, and in view of the spiritual needs of mankind, 
we believe that the Church of our generation should 
undertake to obey literally the command of Christ to 
preach the Gospel to every creature. 

“‘ According to their several ability and opportunity, 
we believe that the laymen of the Churches are equally 
responsible with the ordained ministers to pray and to 
work for the coming of the Kingdom of God upon earth. 

““ We believe that every Christian should recognise the 
world as his field, and to the full measure of his ability 
work for its evangelisation. 

“‘ We recognise the clear duty of the Churches of Canada 
to evangelise all those in the Dominion, and who come 
to our shores, who have not been led into the Christian 
life, and also to provide for the adequate preaching of 
the Gospel to forty millions of souls in the non-Christian 
world. 

““We accept the estimates of our missionary leaders, 
that at least $1,300,000 (£260,000) annually should be 
contributed towards our home mission work, and 
$3,200,000 (£670,000) annually to foreign mission work 
by the Churches represented in this Congress, aggregating 
a communicant membership of about nine hundred 
thousand. 

‘We confidently believe that the spirit of unity and 
co-operation so manifested in this movement will find 
expression in practical methods of co-operation in both 
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the home and foreign field, so that unnecessary duplication 
of work may be avoided. 

“We believe that the call to make dominant and 
regnant in all human relationships, personal, national, 
and racial, the principles and spirit of Jesus Christ, 
presents to every man his supreme opportunity 
of development, usefulness, and satisfaction, and we 
appeal to men everywhere to invest their intelligence, 
their influence, their energy, and their possessions 
in the effort of combined Christianity to redeem the 
world. 

“Remembering that the promises of blessing are 
conditional upon obedience to the will of God, and 
recognising the deep spiritual quickening which has 
already come to our Churches through the awakening 
of the missionary spirit, we call upon the whole member- 
ship of the Churches here represented to unite with 
us in discharging our personal and national missionary 
obligations. 

“‘ Assembled in the first National Missionary Congress of 
modern times, and deeply persuaded of the power of 
combined and co-operative Christianity to solve all the 
problems of human society, we desire to unite the 
Churches of our sister countries throughout Christen- 
dom as loyal servants of the King of kings, in a com- 
prehensive and adequate crusade for the winning of 
mankind to Jesus Christ, who is the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life, the Desire of the nations, and the Light 
of the world.” 

This declaration and statement has since been ap- 
proved of by all the Anglican synods of the ecclesiastical 
provinces of Canada, by the Baptist Conventions of 
Canada, by the Congregational Union of Canada, by 
the Conference of the Methodist Church, and by the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, so that 
the policy may now be truly described as a national 
missionary policy, and forms a practical working creed, 
which all the co-operating branches of the Church 
cordially accept. 
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National Missionary Campaign in the United States 


Between September 1909 and. May io1o, a similar 
National Missionary Campaign was carried out by the 
Laymen’s Movement of the United States. Seventy- 
five men’s Missionary Conventions were held in the 
important centres of population, in almost every State 
of the Union, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. There 
were in attendance at these Conventions over 71,000 
registered delegates representing over 5,000,000 
communicant members, who contributed to foreign 
missions, on an average, 73 cents annually per member. 
At all these Conventions, as well as at all the Conventions 
in Canada, the principles and methods of the movement 
were cordially endorsed, and co-operating Committees 
were appointed to carry out these principles and to 
apply these methods. The culmination of this campaign 
was the men’s National Missionary Congress, held in 
Chicago in the month of May 1gro, when over 4000 
registered delegates, representing all branches of the 
Christian Church in the United States other than the 
Roman Catholic, were present, and after mature delibera- 
tion adopted a national missionary policy. 


THE NATIONAL MISSIONARY POLICY 


FOR THE LAYMEN’S MOVEMENT 


In view of the Fatherhood of God, the unity of the human 
race, and the sufficiency and finality of the Gospel of Christ ; 

Knowing that the field is the world and that this is the only 
generation we can reach : 

This first NationaL MissIoNARY CONGRESS in the United 
States, representing more than twenty millions of Church mem- 
bers, recognises the immediate world-wide presentation of the 
Gospel message to be the central and commanding obligation 
resting upon all Christian Churches, and declares its conviction 
that the Church of our generation can and should obey literally 
the great commission of our Lord, to preach the Gospel to every 
creature. : 

As indicating the measure of effort required among the non- 
Christian peoples of the earth, we accept as a working policy, the 
standard that, in addition to the native agencies, there should be’ 
provided from the Churches of Christian lands an average of at” 
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least one missionary to every twenty-five thousand of the people 
to. be evangelised. This would require the quadrupling of our 
present force of workers, and a corresponding increase in con- 
tributions from approximately $11,000,000 (£2,200,00Q) last year 
to about $45,000,000 (£9,000,000) annually. This estimate 
indicates the measure of personal duty at home rather than the 
method of missionary work abroad, in determining which, diver- 
sities of conditions in the work, dissimilarities of equipment and 
power among the workers, the part to be taken by the native 
Churches which are to be raised up to do the great bulk of the 
work as self-supporting and self-propagating agencies, must all be 
taken into account. 

We declare our conviction that, according to their ability and 
opportunity, the laymen of the Churches are equally responsible 
with the ministers to pray and to plan, to give and to work for 
the coming of the Kingdom of God upon earth. We believe that 
the call to share actively in extending the knowledge of Christ 
presents to every man his supreme opportunity for development, 
usefulness, and satisfaction, and we appeal to men everywhere 
to invest their intelligence, their influence, their energy, and 
their possessions in the united effort of the Church of Christ to 
evangelise the world. 

While seeking the enlistment of all the laymen of the Church 
in fulfilling the missionary task of our generation, we declare 
our belief that this work is the work of the organised Church, 
and that the natural leaders in it are the ministers and the 
missionary agencies of the various Churches; and it is our con- 
viction that all that is done in the name of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement should’ help to strengthen these leaders and the 
agencies through which the Churches as such must discharge their 
missionary responsibility. ‘ 

We urge the adoption by every Church of regular and thorough 
methods of missionary education and finance, culminating once 
each year in an organised personal canvass of each congregation, 
with the earnest purpose of securing the systematic and propor- 
tionate contributions of every member toward the world-wide 
propagation of the Christian evangel, and we recommend for 
universal adoption the Scriptural plan of a missionary offering 
every week, in order that this vast world enterprise may be kept 
constantly in the minds and prayers of all Christians, and that 
funds for the work may be adequate and steadily available. 

We recommend that there be formed in each individual Church 
a strong Missionary Committee, charged with the responsibility 
of promoting missionary intelligence, intercession, and contribu- 
tions, and that in each city or county where work is undertaken, 
a Co-operating Committee of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
be formed, composed of laymen, selected so far as possible by 
the various Churches to represent their constituency in the 
territory covered, and that the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 
through its Executive Committee, in co-operation with the 
established missionary agencies of the several Churches,=be 
authorised to provide such measures for the supervision and 
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assistance of these Co-operating Committees as the providential 
developments of the work may require. 

We earnestly remind all Christians of the duty of habitual 
prayer for missionaries ; for native Christians; and for pastors 
and churches at home; that labourers*may be thrust forth into 
all harvest fields; that the unity of the Church may be realised 
and that the glory of God may be universally revealed. 

Remembering that the promises of Divine blessing are con- 
ditioned upon obedience to the will of God, and recognising the 
deep spiritual quickening which has already come to the Churches 
in many parts of the United States and Canada, through the 
awakening of the missionary spirit, we call upon the whole 
membership of the Churches here represented to unite with us 
in discharging our personal and national missionary obligations. 

Assembled in this NATIONAL MISSIONARY CONGRESS, and deeply 
persuaded of the power of Christ through His united Church to 
solve all the problems of human society, we desire to unite with 
the Churches of Canada and of our sister nations throughout 
Christendom, as loyal servants of the King of kings, in a com- 
prehensive and adequate campaign for the conquest of the world 
by Jesus Christ, who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life, the 
Desire of the nations, and the Light of the world. 


This Congress has been described as the most significant 
religious gathering ever held in America. 

Simultaneous with this work in the cities and by States, 
the men have been organised in several of the denomina- 
tions, and the officers of the Movement have been the 
helpers in all such organisations. 

One of the first denominational movements to be 
organised was in the Presbyterian Church South, which 
held a convention at Birmingham, Alabama, lasting three 
days, with over a thousand delegates present. This 
conference accepted and endorsed the standard of an 
average of $4 or 16 shillings per member to foreign 
missions. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church South has begun an 
organisation. A convention was held at Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, attended by about one thousand men, who 
have set as their financial goal the increase of their 
missionary offerings from $750,000 or £150,000 to 
$3,000,000 or {600,000 annually. This Movement 
employs a general secretary. seal 

The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which met in Baltimore in May 1908, endorsed 
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the Movement and provided for the organisation of a 
Methodist Laymen’s Missionary Movement. They also 
voted to increase their scale of giving to foreign missions 
from $2,000,000 or £400,000 in 1908 to $6,000,000 or 
{1,200,000 annually by 1912. The Methodist Laymen’s 
Movement employs two secretaries. 

Great conventions of men connected with the Presby- 
terian Church North have also been held at Omaha and at 
Philadelphia under the leadership of the Forward Move- 
ment. In both of these conventions recommendations 
were passed that the offerings of their entire denomination 
be increased to an average of $5 or £1 a member for foreign 
missions, which would be more than quadrupling their 
present gifts. The Southern Baptist Church and the 
Reformed Church of the United States have each organ- 
ised a Laymen’s Missionary Movement, and each employs 
a secretary to devote his time to the organisation and 
extension of the work. The American Board, the 
Baptist Missionary Society, the Board of Missions of the 
Episcopal Church, the Dutch Reformed Board, and the 
Foreign Mission Board of the Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian Church have appointed committees to co- 
operate with the Movement. 

The Anglican, Baptist, Congregational, Methodist, 
and Presbyterian Churches of Canada have organised 
their own separate Laymen’s Missionary Movement, each 
with its own secretary, in addition to supporting heartily 
the interdenominational Movement, which also has a 
general secretary in Canada. 


Effect of the Movement on the Men of the Churches 


(a) The attitude of thousands of men towards foreign 
missions has been entirely changed. The men who have 
hitherto been apathetic and critical, and many even 
positively hostile, have been changed into sincere and 
active supporters. 

(0) To thousands of men engrossed in business and 
professional life, and in danger of losing their hold upon 
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the great spiritual realities, there has come a new vision 
of life and its opportunities. #3) 

(c) Statesmen like President Taft, his Excellency the 
British Ambassador, the Governor-General of Canada, 
the Governors of several states in the United States, the 
Lieutenant-Governors of several provinces in Canada, 
judges, and leading business and professional men have 
spoken at these laymen’s conventions and gatherings as 
cordial supporters and advocates of the cause of foreign 
missions. 

(d) The attitude of the secular press towards foreign 
missions has been radically changed. More missionary 
information has appeared in the secular press of the 
United States and Canada in the last two or three years 
than in the preceding ten or, possibly, twenty-five years, 
and most influential journals in both the United States 
and Canada have editorially most cordially endorsed the 
movement and have become advocates of the cause of 
foreign missions. 

(e) It has released prayer forces in the Church, and 
hundreds of men to whom prayer had become a formal 
exercise have, through the movement, been led to realise 
that prayer is a vital reality, and they have been led into 
a deeper spiritual life. 

(f) The spirit of Christian unity and co-operation 
everywhere manifested and most cordially expressed is a 
practical demonstration of the essential unity of the 
various branches of the Christian Church. Never before 
in the history of either the United States or Canada have 
all branches of the Christian Church, other than Roman 
Catholic and Greek Orthodox, co-operated in a common 
religious movement. No feature of the movement has 
created a more profound public impression than this 
evidence of unity and co-operation. The movement 
has given, and will continue to give, to the Missionary 
Societies a largely increased income. In Canada, in 
the Anglican Church, the offerings to the work of the 
M.S.C.C. in 1909 reached the total of $121,336 (£24,267), 
an increase in two years of $26,000 (£5200), as compared 
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with an increase of $22,000 (£4400) in five years, and the 
gifts to all dioceses of foreign mission work in Ig09 were 
$328,387°68 (£65,677), a most gratifying imcrease over 
previous years. The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
gave to home and foreign missions, in 1907, $472,075 
(£94,415). This was increased in 1909 to $665,966 
(£133,193). The Methodist Church, in 1906-7, gave 
$509,409'44 (£101,882) ; in 1908-9, it gave $633,753°28 
(£126,751). Baptist Churches gave, in 1907, $206,703 
(£41,341) ; in 1909, $262,000 (£52,400). The Congrega- 
tional Churches, in 1906-7, $10,282 (£2056) ; in 1908-9, 
$15,954 (£3191). The best illustration of the increase 
given to missions in a large city under the influence of 
the movement is Toronto, in Canada. The financial 
years of the several Churches are not identical, but for 
the last recorded year, prior to November 1907, the con- 
tributions to home and foreign missions were about 
$200,000, or £40,000. For the last recorded year, prior to 
April 1910, the contributions were $387,515°33, or £77,503. 
The following is a statement of the four largest com- 
munions :— 


COMMUNION. Year 1907. Year 1909. 
Anglican. 5 : . $51,786 $71,000 

(£10,357) (£14,200) 
Baptist. : * we Re aS Oe $60,877°9 
(£4605) (£12,175) 

Methodist (1906-7) . - $61,753°45 $102,754'24! 
(£12,350) (£20,550) 
Presbyterian . : . $46,322°13 $111,611 
(£9264) (£22,322) 


For the whole of Canada the increase for the past two 
years has been about 334 per cent. 

In the United States the best single illustration of 
the results of the Movement in one denomination is that 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church, which was the 
first to organise its own Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 
while at the same time co-operating fully with the Inter- 

‘ For year closing 30th April 1909. 
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denominational Movement. In the year 1907, the total 
contributions to foreign missions amounted to $276,263 
(£55,253), or $z°9 (4s. 5d.) per member. This amount 
has been increased in the year 1910 to $420,602 (£84,120), 
or $1°50 (6s.) per member. In twenty-three churches 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church, represented in 
twenty-three different cities or towns in the Southern 
States, where the principles and methods of the Move- 
ment have been applied, with an aggregate membership 
of 5023, the average contribution per member in the 
year I906 amounted to $2°28 (gs. 2d.). In the year 
Ig09-10, this amount had been increased to an average 
of $6°33 (£1, 5s. 4d.) per member, and in one hundred 
and four churches, representing nineteen different cities 
or towns, where conventions were held in connection 
with the National Missionary Campaign, the aggregate 
amount contributed last year to foreign missions amounted 
to $81,519 (£16,304). This year there has been already 
subscribed or voted by these same churches $134,961 
(£26,992), and in seventeen cities in the Southern States, 
where conventions were held and all branches of the 
Church carried on a simultaneous canvass immediately 
following the conventions, the aggregate amount con- 
tributed to foreign missions for the past financial year 
amounted to $211,696 (£42,339). Asaresult of the canvass, 
the aggregate amount so far subscribed by the same 
churches of these cities amounts to $366,691 (£73,338). 

It would not be reasonable to assume that the above 
increases are all due to the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment, but in all cases where figures are given the secre- 
taries of the different Missionary Societies attribute the 
increases very largely to the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment—some entirely to the Movement. 

In some of the branches of the Church where the 
Movement has only recently been introduced, it is too 
soon to expect any immediate advance in missionary 
contributions; but the evidence is that, during the current 
year and in the following years, these branches all expect 
very substantial increases. It is, however, not without 
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interest to note that in the statistics for the last financial 
year published in January 1910, showing the receipts for 
missions from the Protestant Churches, the contributions 
of Great Britain increased to £63,931, or $319,653, and 
the gifts of other Christian Churches increased to £38,203, 
or $191,017. In the United States and Canada, where 
the Laymen’s Movement has been especially active, 
the increase during the same period was £251,281, or 
$1,250,405. 

All those engaged in the Movement recognise that 
the financial results are the least important in this mis- 
sionary awakening. There have come to the men of the 
Churches, where the Movement has gripped them, a new 
sense both of privilege and responsibility in being co- 
workers together with Christ in the work of world redemp- 
tion ; a new conception of stewardship that involves love 
and business talents as well as the possession of a new 
consciousness of personal relationship to Christ and a new 
sense of loyalty to Him. 


The Future 


The information before the Commission appears to 
justify the conclusion that, if the work of the Movement 
is continued in the future with the co-operation of the 
Mission Boards, there is good ground for belief that the 
men of the Church will place at the disposal of missionary 
organisations all the moneys necessary to enable the 
Societies of the United States and Canada to do their 
full share in planting Christian Missions throughout 
the entire non-Christian world. As, however, the 
Mission Boards must collect and administer these funds, 
their active and sympathetic co-operation is essential 
to follow out the work of education and inspiration done 
by the Movement. The Movement sows the seed; the 
Mission Boards must gather in the harvest. 

The possibilities for the Church and the cause of 
missions that already begin to appear in this Movement 
are beyond estimation. Its success as a mighty national 
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movement is assured. Great diligence is required that 
its practical methods may reach every local church, and 
that the influence of the organisation make itself felt upon 
every layman of every communion. 


THE MOVEMENT IN SCOTLAND 


The experience of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
in Scotland is comparatively limited. Active work was 
commenced only in the autumn of 1908, and as since 
then the Secretary has given the larger part of his time 
to the work of organising the World Missionary Con- 
ference, it is difficult to lay down any clearly established 
principles with the proper weight of experience behind 
them. 

The Movement is conducted by a General Committee 
consisting of about a hundred men of various denomina- 
tions. This Committee has appointed an Executive 
Committee and a Secretary, with offices in Edinburgh. 
In promoting the work in the various districts, groups 
of leading men are got together to push the Movement 
systematically in individual congregations, but there the 
matter of separate organisation ends. The necessary 
finance for its promotion is provided by members of the 
central committee and others interested. 

Although the experience of the Laymen’s Movement 
in Scotland has been so comparatively limited, the 
financial results in individual congregations interested 
are as striking as those obtained on a larger scale in 
America, and three things clearly emerge :— 

First, that the want of interest on the part of so 
many men of our Churches is due not so much to 
indifference or hostility as to lack of knowledge of the 
situation. 

Second, that men who have hitherto failed to take any 
deep interest in the missionary work of the Church can 
be effectively reached by a broad presentation of the 
situation in the world at the present day in its relation 
to the Kingdom of God. The experience of the Lay- 
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men’s Movement is that the surest way of interesting 
a man in the missions of his own Church is to get him 
to understand clearly the world-wide task confronting 
Christianity. 

Third, there is a large amount of dormant life in the 
Churches which can be aroused, and there are a number 
of very earnest-minded men who are prepared to do 
what they can in the way of arousing interest if they 
are suitably led and guided. 

In those congregations where representatives of the 
Laymen’s Movement have had meetings with the office- 
bearers, emphasis has been laid on the desirability of 
closely overhauling the congregational organisation for 
promoting interest and liberality on behalf of foreign 
missions, and the necessity of making a committee of 
men responsible for this work. . In some cases it is found 
that no missionary committee exists, and little or nothing 
is done by the office-bearers to promote interest and 
liberality beyond appointing a foreign mission treasurer. 
The absence of proper organisation paralyses the interest 
even of those who are sympathetic and disposed to do 
something. In many cases the Movement has seen the 
realisation of strength for service that comes to individuals 
interested when they are banded together in an effective 
organisation. Again, the practical work is too often left 
entirely to lady collectors, and the Movement urges that, 
where a congregation takes steps to put the foreign mission 
fund on a better basis, the office-bearers should dignify 
the proceeding in the eyes of the members by carrying 
out a regular visitation of their districts in the interest 


of the fund. This has already been done with striking 
effect.! 


THE MOVEMENT IN AUSTRALIA 


When the Laymen’s Missionary Movement was intro- 
duced into Australia, there already existed in the Anglican 


_ 1 The address of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement in America 
is 1 Madison Avenue, New York; in Great Britain, 100 Princes 
Street, Edinburgh. 
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and Congregational Churches of Victoria Laymen’s 
Missionary Unions. These were stimulated into new 
life by the news of the Laymen’s Movement in North 
America, and regular branches of the Movement were 
formed in connection with all the evangelical denomina- 
tions in Victoria. Immediately the question arose as to 
whether the financial side should be pressed, and a cam- 
paign on the American lines inaugurated. 

After proper consideration it was definitely decided to 
make no such endeavour, but to pray and work directly 
for the consecration of lives to the cause. 

More than a year of prayer and quiet work by the 
denominational movements, all of which are equally 
represented on a General Council, led to what has been 
characterised by careful and competent judges as the 
deepest spiritual movement that has ever come to 
Victoria. 

It was not made easy to gain membership. Men were 
informed that the aim was not primarily to secure money, 
but to bring about the dedication of life to the absolute 
mastery and guidance of the Holy Spirit. The men 
counted the cost, and a large proportion of the men of 
each congregation, to which the cause was presented, 
responded. 

The aspect of presentation which was found to appeal 
most strongly to Victorian laymen was— 

(1) The crisis in the field. (oj 

(2) The place held by laymen in the plan of God for 
the evangelisation of the world. 

Of the four points in the pledge of the Movement, those 
of prayer and study were most manifestly blessed. The 
only work spoken of was the enlistment of fellow Church 
members. Increased giving was mentioned last of all. 
But, as was anticipated, it was found that through 
renewed prayer and increased knowledge there followed, 
in the most striking way, an increase in the amounts 
given. 

As soon as the Movement was well established in the 
capital, a year’s campaign in all the cities, and even towns 
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of size, in Victoria was begun in February 1910. No town 
failed to respond to the call to co-operate. The Move- 
ment has now spread to New South Wales and to South 
Australia, and plans are being made for an Australian 
National Convention at an early date, The heart and 
centre of the Laymen’s Movement in Australia is the 
personal dedication of life that it advocates. 

The principles of the Movement in Australia are set 
forth in the following terms :— 


The Laymen’s Missionary Movement is based upon the convic- 
tion that it is the duty of the Christian Church to carry the 
Gospel to all mankind, and it seeks to do this by binding the 
manhood of the Church into the great brotherhood, knit together 
by a fourfold purpose :— 

& (a) To pray for the evangelisation of the world in this 

generation. 

(b) To study the progress of the missionary enterprise, that 
prayer may be definite and intelligent. 

(c) To engage in active service as the Holy Spirit may guide 
in answer to prayer. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The Commission has only commendation for this 
awakening among the laymen. It urges upon the 
various denominational Societies that they take steps to 
co-operate with the Movement in the organisation of the 
laymen of their own body for effective advance work. It 
would constitute an irreparable loss if, after the laymen 
in any one communion had been aroused by the National 
Movement, that denomination should fail to organise its 
own laymen for the most effective work. Some denomina- 
tions are alert to their opportunity and responsibility, 
one having very thoroughly organised its laymen in 
advance of the national movement. Others have not 
yet completed their denominational organisation. The 
Movement is wholesome, sane, and Christian, but in order 
thatitmay realise its purpose, the denominational organisa- 
tion must be so complete as to include the local church 
and provide ample opportunity for every layman to have 
a distinctive share in the work of missions. Here oppor- 
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tunity and responsibility is laid upon Mission Boards. 
They must not fail to act, and to act promptly and 
effectively. 


4 


4 III. WOMEN 


For the consideration of the question of Women’s 
Missionary Boards or Societies and their relation to the 
parent Boards, we refer to the section of the Report 
dealing with that subject. At the same time, the question 
before us of the leadership of women in the foreign 
missionary enterprise of the Church is so intimately 
associated with the above, that it has. been difficult some- 
times to distinguish between them. 

It has been generally accepted in all denominations 
that woman’s distinctive sphere of missionary work in 
the local congregation is among women and children; 
and yet, tofthe shame of men and the lasting glory of the 
women, it must be stated that in not a few congrega- 
tions the only missionary interest discernible is that 
engendered and kept alive by devout women, while most 
communions are indebted to their women for a large 
measure of their missionary activity. 

In many denominations, especially in America, women 
are the chief promoters of missionary interest in the local 
churches. But, beyond this, they have perfected mission- 
ary organisations to such an extent that they are able to 
reach quickly all the women connected with the work. 
They have the means at their command to bring special 
information and a call for help to the attention of all 
their constituency with speed and precision. They practi- 
cally never fail to secure a response that speaks well, not 
only for their organisation, but for their devotion. When 
the men of America organised the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, they studied the women’s organisation and 
adopted much of it. The women have been real leaders, 
both in wide plans of organisation and in details of 
execution. As to the beneficent results of the organisa- 
tion of Women’s Societies on the missionary spirit in 
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the Church and home, in diffusing information, in pro- 
moting the spirit of prayer, and in increasing mission- 
ary contributions, our correspondents speak with one 
voice. 

The question as to what are the special characteristics 
and the most helpful features of women’s work in the 
Church may be answered in a variety of ways. At the 
same time, there is more or less similarity in the methods 
adopted by the women’s Societies for developing leader- 
ship among women, and among these the following deserve 
special mention :— 


I. CONFERENCES 


In almost every case the separate congregations in 
different districts or areas are grouped together in auxiliaries 
or presbyteries or dioceses, etc., and periodical confer- 
ences are held in central churches to which secretaries, 
treasurers, and interested workers are summoned, when 
new methods are discussed, reports given, and all matters 
concerning the work are dealt with. These conferences 
are held sometimes monthly, sometimes quarterly ; 
while, in connection with the annual missionary meetings 
held in the different auxiliaries and larger towns, a special 
conference and meeting of women workers is generally 
convened. Residential conferences for women and girls 
are also held by some Societies at various cenires, and 
they reach women and girls of wide social influence, and 
bring foreign missions into touch with home life. The 
Church Missionary Society of England reports meetings of 
a directly educative character, at which the training of 
women for efficiency in committee work receives attention, 
and at which special subjects are considered. Books are 
recommended for study. Experts attend the meetings 
to answer questions and give information upon the 
larger problems of mission work. | 


2. MEETINGS FOR PRAYER 


In many of the auxiliaries or presbyteries special 
meetings of women for prayer and intercession for foreign 
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missions are held from time to time, while prayer unions 
have been formed and prayer cycles and manuals have 
been issued to aid memory and stimulate earnestness in 
private prayer on behalf of the missionaries and their 
work. One Anglican Society writes: ‘“‘On Good Friday, 
for some years past, our whole Girls’ Movement has set 
apart three half-hours for missionary intercession. This 
year 2000 copies. of the Intercession Paper have been 
applied for.” 


3. COLLECTION OF FUNDS 


It has been the province of women in the administration 
of their own households to deal with details; they have 
been taught not to despise small things, and the training 
thus received has perhaps fitted them for the kind of 
ministry to which they have felt themselves called in 
the service of Christ. In the collection of funds this 
attention to details has been marked. Every women’s 
society and committee has endeavoured to organise the 
systematic collection of small sums of money, and to 
encourage gifts of one penny or two cents per week, as well 
as of larger amounts, their aim being to secure that every 
individual woman in connection with a Christian congrega- 
tion should realise her responsibility and duty in connec- 
tion with the missionary enterprise. Different methods 
have been adopted for the collection of these small sums 
—collecting books or cards, missionary boxes, mite or 
thanksgiving boxes. The most effective method—wher- 
ever this is possible—is the personal call, since in all work, 
but especially in women’s work, it is the personal element 
which counts. As it is not always possible to secure a 
sufficient number of collectors to carry out this some- 
what difficult and self-denying method, the missionary 
box, so familiar to more than one past generation, is 
still to be commended, especially for family use, where 
the periodical opening of the box in the presence of the 
assembled children is sure to make a lasting impression 
on their minds. It is hardly necessary to add that this 
impression will need to be strengthened by the judicious 
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reading and telling of stories from the mission field and 
of incidents in the lives and experience of missionary 
heroes. A mother who is herself instructed and full of 
missionary fervour will have no difficulty in inspiring 
her children with enthusiasm for the cause. 

Too much importance can hardly be attached to this 
matter of a mother’s influence, and of awakening in 
mothers an adequate sense of their opportunity and, 
therefore, responsibility, since it is noteworthy that in a 
large percentage of the replies received to the question 
put to candidates for missionary service, ‘‘ What motives 
led you to desire to become a missionary ?”’ the answer 
has been, “‘ I was brought up in a missionary atmosphere,” 
or ‘My mother’s ambition was that one of her children 
should become a missionary,” or “‘My mother’s prayers 
influenced me,” or some similar answer. Unfortunately, 
as one English correspondent writes, “‘ the average woman 
knows so little of missions herself, that she is not at all 
likely to interest her children.” 

There can be no doubt that many methods of home 
work for foreign missions are common to both men and 
women, and among these are the study circles and classes 
which have aroused so much interest among women 
and girls that they should not be passed over without 
reference here. At the same time, they are so fully dealt 
with elsewhere that it is not necessary to do more than 
name them. 


ae WOMEN’S WORKING MEETINGS 


There is one method which is so distinctively feminine 
that it must be mentioned, especially as it has been 
found useful both in raising funds and in promoting 
interest in the cause. We refer to the women’s working 
meetings. These gatherings—common in both Europe 
and America—are more or less of a social nature, gener- 
ally held in turn in the different homes of the members 
of the congregation, when articles of clothing are made 
for sale either at home or abroad, and also articles 
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suitable for presents and prizes for school children, or 
for use in the mission hospitals. A correspondent writes : 


“These meetings for work appeal to women whom it~. ~* 


does not seem possible to interest in any other way. 
Periodical meetings are certainly necessary to keep up 
interest.” At these gatherings addresses are sometimes 
given by a missionary at home on furlough, or by some 
member of the auxiliary, or letters from the field are read, 
and in other ways fuller information is imparted and 
interest is deepened. One correspondent says: ‘‘ Wher- 
ever possible I would suggest addresses by women (not 
missionaries) who have travelled in any mission field and 
can speak of what they have seen.” 


5. OTHER ACTIVITIES 


It is to women as leaders and initiators that the Churches 
have looked for the formation and conduct of children’s 
missionary bands. They train the little ones in missionary 
recitations and dialogues, and the representation of 
missionary scenes. They seek to interest mothers’ 
meetings in the sufferings and sorrows of their sisters in 
other lands. ‘‘ Everything depends,” says a correspondent, 
“‘on whether the leaders of these meetings are themselves 
keen on foreign missions.” It is women who manage for 
the most part the missionary library in connection with 
the congregations, and have charge of the distribution 
of missionary periodicals among the members, often in 
England combining this with the calling for the regular 
offerings at the homes of the subscribers. 

In these various ways women are bringing their influ- 
ence to bear in furthering the interests of foreign missions 
in the home and in the Church. 

From the consideration of this subject of the home 
leadership of women, two principles become apparent: 
(x) that in order to develop the work it is necessary first 
to develop the woman—in mind as well as in spirit, 
and (2) that, as one correspondent points out, ‘‘a steady 
policy of training leaders carried forward at headquarters 
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tends to develop women who will bring new life into old 
methods, and express the old principles through new 
activities.” 

It is evident, from this survey of the forces capable of 
leadership in the Churches, and only waiting to be inspired, 
instructed, organised, and set to the task, that here in 
itself is a field for effort and prayer that is full of promise 
for the future. When these forces are completely organised 
and on fire with the living Spirit of service and sacrifice, 
there will be no halting in the progress of the Kingdom 
as it moves on to the consummation of the Divine 
plan. 


CHAPTER XII 


PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 


RELATION OF NEEDS ABROAD AND RECEIPTS 
AT HOME 


(The Problem of Deficits) 


Simpy stated, the problem of deficits is the question 
whether a Foreign Missionary Society should do the 
work that ought to be done and that can be done in its ~ 
field of operation, expecting its constituency to supply the 
needed funds, or, closing its eyes to need and opportunity, 
should first enquire of the supporting constituency how 
much it may spend for the promotion of the work? The 
former plan creates deficits, expecting the Church to 
reimburse when the facts are known; the latter plan 
precludes any advance the Church has not authorised. 

In many respects this is one of the most, if not the 
most, perplexing department of missionary administra- 
tion. The executive committees and the officers of the 
Mission Boards are necessarily the most thoroughly 
informed regarding the needs of the populations in the 
mission fields for which they regard themselves as re- 
sponsible, as they are also well aware of the opportunities 
open to advance the work at the front. There can be no 
question that the recognition of a real need constitutes 
in itself a call to do everything possible to supply 
that need. When that need is moral and spiritual, the 
call has unusual significance to those who have, in a 
special manner, given themselves to the moral and 
spiritual uplift of the igi 
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When we have in addition a situation in which some 
cataclysm or sudden change in the attitude of the people 
brings within the reach of spiritual influence thousands, 
or even millions, who have hitherto been cut off from 
any possible aid, then it is imperative that the officers of 
Missionary Societies decide whether such a condition 
constitutes in itself a call of God to advance by making 
the necessary expenditure of money, trusting that when 
the situation and opportunity are made clear the sup- 
porting constituency will respond. 

There are those who hold the position that it is the duty 
of the officers and executive committees of Missionary 
Societies to appoint and send out every worthy candidate 
that applies for service, and to enter every door opened 
to the Christian teacher, quite independently of the 
question of income. These would say that Missionary 
Societies are to be the judges of the amount of mission 
work a denomination should do, basing their action upon 
the manifest will of God, as revealed to the officers and 
executive committees through their missionaries, and 
that the constituency of each Society is under divine 
obligation to provide its mission organisation with funds 
sufficient to meet all of its requirements. Some frankly 
say that a Society that refuses to appoint a worthy 
candidate, simply because its funds are inadequate, or 
to take up new work that is presented as a privilege and 
responsibility, because its treasury is empty, shows there- 
by its lack of faith in God, who led the candidate to apply, 
and who has removed the barriers and opened the doors 
to new fields of conquest. If God can and does thus lead 
men to offer themselves for service, and at the same time 
prepare the way for an enlarged and growing work, surely 
He can and will do the simplest thing of all, namely, move 
the hearts of His stewards to provide the funds to com- 
plete the work. It is also affirmed that not to follow 
manifest divine guidance in this work is to walk by sight 
and not by faith. 

There is more reason for this position now that in 
so large a measure the non-Christian world has been 
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mapped out, the territory delimited and responsibility 
agreed upon by the different Missionary Societies and 
Boards, so that, if within the territory of any one Society 
there is timidity and halting, it cannot be expected that 
another will come in and complete the task. Under 
present arrangements, for the most part, if one Society 
fails to enter an open door, that door stands open in vain, 
and the Gospel is bound and restricted by the lack of 
faith of those who bear the responsibility, whether it be 
the officers of the Mission Board or the constituency that 
fails to supply the funds. 

Missionary Societies are set for a particular task that 
no one else will do. This includes ministering to those 
who are sick and in dire need of physical relief, as well as 
to those who are in peril of moral death and in need of 
spiritual light and consolation. The attitude taken 
by many is, that no matter what the need may be, no 
matter what the physical or spiritual peril, or how easily 
and effectively relief can be given, if the affording of that 
relief is to involve the Missionary Society in a financial 
deficit at the end of the year, then the relief must not be 
given, and the physical and spiritual loss must follow. 

Owing to the complexity of this question and the two 
sides strongly taken by different parties, there have come 
to be two classes of Missionary Societies, the one including 
those Societies which are sometimes distinguished from 
others as “‘ faith missions,” the other, a much larger 
class, which, while they do not bear this label, would, 
nevertheless, deny that they are any less faith missions 
than their co-workers who are so designated. The Societies 
in the former class announce that they never have debts 
because they expend only what they receive, and as they 
receive it, so that when their income decreases through 
depleted receipts, by so much the less do the officials 
send out funds for the support of the missionaries and 
the work. 

Their missionaries go out with the full understanding 
of the case, and accept what they receive as the indication 
of the will of Godas to what they ought tohave. Itiseasy 
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to understand that any marked diminution of receipts 
of such Societies for any single year, through any cause 
whatever, must necessarily bring extreme suffering upon 
these missionaries, many of whom are at remote and 
interior stations, to escape from which they have no 
funds, while they are unable to supply themselves with 
the bare necessaries of life. Such a situation is im- 
possible with the other class of Missionary Societies, who 
themselves guarantee each year to their missionaries at 
the front the minimum amount they will send them for 
that year, and then, if for any reason the receipts of the 
Society experience a marked diminution, the amount 
promised to the missionaries is sent them, even if funds 
have to be borrowed for the purpose. The missionaries 
supported by a pledged allowance are not infrequently 
called upon in times of special distress to give material 
aid to those who belong to the so-called “ faith 
missions.” 

It must be borne in mind that when these Societies 
promise a large sum for the support of their missionaries 
and their work, they do so in faith, for none of the funds 
thus pledged are in hand at the time, but the officers of 
the Society have faith that the supporting constituency 
will supply the money as it is needed, and in most cases 
this is done. 

In the one case, that last mentioned, the officers and 
executive committee of the Missionary Society exercise 
faith in that they pledge to the missionaries in their 
difficult and even perilous positions the payment of an 
assured amount for their support and for the work. In 
the case of the other class of Societies, the officers and 
executive committees seem to throw the burden of faith 
upon the missionaries themselves. In the former case, 
if the faith exercised has seemed to be larger than results 
warrant, the officers find themselves burdened with a 
deficit for which they become responsible, while in the 
latter case, if the receipts are not equal to expectations, 
it is not the officers who suffer but the missionaries. In 
both cases the entire work is one of faith, 
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We have then three distinct views regarding the financial 
policy of a Missionary Society or Board, namely :— 

1. That the responsible officers of a Society are bound 
to undertake the work presented to it, irrespective of the 
state of its finances, trusting God to provide for all 
needs. 

2. That no work shall be undertaken until there is 
reasonable assurance that the pledges made by the 
Society will be met by the supporting constituency before 
the close of the fiscal year. One Society carries this 
theory to such an extreme that it raises and banks its funds 
one year in advance of its expenditure, thus eliminating 
all chances of a deficit except in case of some general 
disaster. 

3. That the Society is primarily a transmitting agency 
whose duty is to forward whatever funds are contributed, 
but with no financial responsibility for the support of its 
missionaries or for the upkeep of the work. 

The problem we are considering confronts every Mis- 
sionary Society to-day. Every missionary and every 
officer of a Missionary Society knows what it is to stand 
in the face of marvellous God-given opportunities and be 
compelled to halt because of the warnings that come up 
from the constituency that a deficit must not be incurred 
and will not be tolerated. We all know too well the 
struggle that this has cost as we have agonised in prayer 
and waited for guidance until at last we have stopped 
our ears to the call from the depths, and closed our eyes 
to the vision of souls helplessly struggling for life, and 
turned away, even beating a retreat, because we feared 
a deficit more—shall we say ?—than we feared the warn- 
ing, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it not unto these, ye did it not 
unto Me.” 

At the present time Missionary Societies, with few if 
any exceptions, have adopted the general policy of keep- 
ing their expenditure so far as seems possible within the 
probable limit of their income. In other words they are 
accustomed to base their missionary activities not upon 
the needs of the field, but upon the probable income from 
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the constituency. They have practically ceased to ask 
the Lord to lead into the fields He would have them win 
for Him, but they rather enquire of the home constitu- 
ency how much it plans to give during the year. 

It would seem that under this principle the Missionary 
Societies and the missionaries become not servants of the 
Lord to do His untrammelled will, but rather the agents 
of the Church to execute its measure of desire and purpose. 
Most of the Societies take a medium ground, avoiding 
launching out in new and large enterprises which demand 
greatly increased expenditure of money, without having 
first consulted their constituency and secured encourage- 
ment, while, at the same time, they bring influences to 
bear upon the constituency to multiply contributions 
that they may more nearly reach the standard 
required. 

While this is generally true, but few of the Societies 
in Europe and America have been able to carry on their 
ever-widening work without an occasional deficit, occa- 
sionally amounting in some cases to Io per cent. or even 
more of the entire income of the year. In the last ten 
years in the United States twelve Societies have reported 
deficits. The debt of one of these covered the entire 
ten-year period, while two had deficits for nine years, 
one for eight, one for seven, etc. The China Inland 
and the Alliance Missions are practically the only Societies 
that so conduct their finances that no deficit is incurred, 
although in case of a heavy falling-off of receipts they 
would be compelled to advance funds to prevent their 
missionaries from perishing. The China Inland Mission 
for forty-five years has received funds sufficient to meet 
its needs, while the officers at home as well as the mis- 
sionaries are pledged to keep free from debts. The 
Society that has carried a deficit for the entire ten years 
reports that its aim is to avoid debts. Another report 
from one of the strong Boards in America says :— 

“It is just as impossible for a successful Mission Board to carry 


on its work aggressively without incurring the necessity of occa- 
sionally going into debt, as it is for any other kind of business 
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enterprise of large proportions. We hold that it is our duty as a 
Board or Executive Committee to exercise due caution, and not 
to plunge our Church, with reference to its foreign missionary 
work, needlessly into debt. We often, however, send out a new 
missionary on the confidence we have that the Church will pro- 
vide for his support, when there is no money in the treasury for 
that purpose at the time he is sent. On the other hand, we do not 
do this unless it is a real emergency.” 


Another American Society reports :— 


** There is a divided opinion in our Board of Missions with regard 
to the matter of debts. Speaking generally, the Board is of the 
opinion that as long as the appropriations are so far within the 
ability of the Church to give, it may be held back from entering 
upon new work only by the dictates of prudence.” ] 


A spokesman for an old American Society says :— 


“ As a rule, I think it is the duty of a Mission Board always to 
keep ahead of the Church in planning and doing its work, and seek 
to bring the Church up to such advance as is called for. Just how 
far it should act upon this principle or adopt this policy is a ques- 
tion of reasonable prudence. Our whole work is a work of faith, 
so far as the means to carry it on are concerned. For some years 
our Board pursued the policy of not appropriating more in any 
given year than the average receipts for the previous five years. 
This made it impossible to embrace new opportunities or engage 
in new work that opened to us, and sometimes necessitated serious 
and distressing retrenchment. Happily we have been led and 
enabled to pursue a different policy for the last few years, and 
have as a rule appropriated in advance all that the missions 
have asked for, of which the executive committee approved. In 
this our faith has been rewarded by the increased contributions 
of the Churches.” 


This Society has had no deficit for the last eight years, 
An English Society official says :— 


“T regard deficits as neither unavoidable nor inexcusable, but 
rather as in the category of natural, though eminently unpleasant, 
results of the difficulty of duly co-ordinating the needs of the field 
and the realisation of them by the Church at home.” 


Another European Society reports :— 

“ Deficits are unavoidable and must ever follow devotion and 
daring.” 

An officer of a women’s European Society writes :— 


** We are disposed to regard deficits as to some extent unavoid- 
able, and even, on the whole, as a healthy stimulus to increased 
prayer and effort on the part of the Church and encouraging 
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evidence of the life and growth of the work itself. No doubt 
a large deficit recurring year after year might tend to discourage 
and even paralyse effort, but the aim of the missionary committee 
should be to equalise receipts and expenditure rather by raising 
the income to meet the needs of a growing and expanding work 
than by cutting down expenses.” 


Another European Society reports :— 


““We cannot know beforehand exactly what the year’s income 
will be and count on a modest increase. Should there be decrease 
instead, it is not the committee that is to blame. Our policy 
is to spend a little more than the last year’s income, but we should 
think it inexcusable to launch out to any great extent with a 
stationary income.” 


The British and Foreign Bible Society, which for 
eight years had deficits amounting in the aggregate to 
£120,000 or $600,000, and which depleted both the 
Society’s reserve fund and its stock of books, writes :— 


“These years of deficiency have been a disguised blessing. 
A very careful review of all the methods employed and much 
reorganisation took place. This resulted in valuable economies 
as well as greater efficiency. The determination of the committee 
to so manage their affairs that there should not be piteous appeals 


to meet debt was productive of increased public confidence, which 
is a valuable asset.” 


One of the leading Missions of Scotland reports :— 


“‘As a Committee and a Church we have always thought it 
right to see our way through financial obligations, before in- 
curring the same, as we have so often seen the so-called ‘ policy 
of faith’ result in financial disaster; but we are specially careful 
to watch that we do not allow ourselves to be content with simply 
meeting from year to year old claims, and we do everything we can 
to quicken the Church to press forward to new undertakings and 
to provide increased contributions.” 


One of the great Boards in America reports :— 


“The work of any Board should be governed by its resources 
carefully estimated. A reasonable advance, based upon the 


growth of the Church in ability and willingness to respond, is safe 
and wise.” 


Another leader reports :— 


‘“A reasonable advance beyond the income of the past year 
should be undertaken from time to time, until we have grounds 
to believe that the Church is doing its maximum amount for the 
evangelisation of the world.” 
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Another well-known leader and expert writes :— 


“Tf there is weak support by the Church, a Board should 
conform its expenditure to probable,income. If the denomina- 
tion is tolerably loyal to missions, the acceptance of prudential 
openings and new lines of effort would, or at least could, lead to an 
increased support of the cause.” 


Another well-known authority in mission circles, 
speaking for one of the large Mission Boards, writes :— 


“Every effort is made to avoid a deficit at the end of the year. 

We are compelled, as are other Boards, to make appropriations 
for the work a year in advance, and we always do so after care- 
fully canvassing the probable receipts. The appropriation is 
made with the confident expectation that it will be covered by 
receipts. No provision is made for extraordinary expenditures 
or for diminution of receipts, so that now and then a deficit 
appears at the close of the fiscal year. However much this is 
deplored by the officers and Committee of the Board, it is so 
apparent that further reductions on the field would work physical, 
moral, and spiritual disaster, that the energy of the Board is 
directed to efforts for increasing the sources of regular income rather 
than to the organisation of retreat. We are confident our Church 
is abundantly able to meet all needs if we use proper methods of 
cultivation, and if the God of Missions direct our effort through 
His Holy Spirit. We believe our obligation is to the Church as 
well as to the pagan.” 
This statement fairly represents the position taken by 
the leading Missionary Societies both in Europe and 
America. These principles apply equally to the sending 
out of new missionaries and to appropriations made for 
the support of the work as a whole. 

These quotations are a fair sample of many that might 
be given. There are none who advocate a general and, 
what might be ‘called by some, a reckless advance and 
enlargement of the work abroad without a reasonable 
assurance that the added funds for such work will be 
provided. On the other hand, to continue year by year 
to appropriate and use the same amount of money that 
was used the year before, is to destroy in the Church any 
idea of growth, and can but confirm the Church members 
in the belief that they have reached the limit of demand 
and their limit in giving, while at the same time the work 
abroad will tend to stagnation and the missionaries to 


discouragement. 
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After an exhaustive survey of this most vital subject, 
we are led to the following conclusions as fairly repre- 
senting the general attitude of the leading Missionary 
Societies upon both sides of the water:— _ 

1. Missionary Societies, executive officers,and missionaries 
ave not alone responsible for the success or failure of the 
work abroad, but the responsibility must be shared with the 
supporting constituency. 

Officers and committees of Missionary Societies, while 
painfully aware of the unseized opportunities and the 
unentered open doors, are powerless to advance unless 
the men and women for the work are available, and 
unless the needed funds are provided. Hence follows 
the position that the responsibility does not rest wholly 
upon the officers of Societies, but upon the Church, which 
should provide the funds. If advance is not made, the 
failure belongs to the Church. 

2. One of the chief duties of the Missionary Societies 
and their officers ts to keep the Church informed of the needs 
and opportunities abroad, and to inspire in tt the spirit of 
the larger beneficence. 

It is an error to assume that the only duty of the Mission 
Board is to direct the work abroad, and to use in that 
service only such funds as are voluntarily provided by 
the Church. The Societies stand upon the watch-tower, 
and from their position of vantage take note of the advance 
of the Kingdom in the remote parts of the earth. What 
they observe and believe and feel, they are in duty bound 
to impart to the contributing constituency, that the 
responsibility may be passed to those to whom it belongs. 
It is the privilege and business of a Missionary Society 
to arouse and inspire and even compel the Church to a 
larger and more liberal beneficence, as much as it is its 
duty to conduct with efficiency and economy the work 
abroad. The Church has a right to look to the officers 
of the Missionary Society for a new vision of duty and 
opportunity, and to expect from them such presentations 
of the needs and opportunities abroad that to increase their 
gifts will seem to its members a privilege, and but the 
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natural result of the new life of hope and faith into which 
they have entered. When a Missionary Society fails to 
advance its work, it is fair to ask if the Society itself has 
been properly alert and faithful in its relation to the 
supporting constituency. 

3. The Missionary Society must keep before the Church 
the need of a continual advance until the fields for which 
the denomination is responsible have been adequately 
provided for. 

No Society and no Church can afford to stand still in 
its missionary work. To do so would be disastrous to 
both. Aside from the demoralising and de-spiritualising 
effect of stagnation, both in the Society and in the 
Church, the moral effect upon the missionaries and the 
native Christians would be most unfortunate. To be 
placed as a small minority in the midst of paganism 
with all its aggressive opposition, and in that condition 
to be warned that they are not to be reinforced or given 
supplies for advance, but that they are expected only to 
hold indefinitely the positions now occupied, is to demand 
of men and women a courage and strength and faith that 
is more than human. The most discouraging and even 
impossible positions can be maintained for a time if there 
is assurance that opportunity for advance will soon be 
afforded. No army can be held indefinitely in the field 
passively and under fire and in the face of overwhelming 
opposition. The only hope of missions lies in unceasing 
advance along every line of Christian endeavour, through 
every crumbling barrier, into every strategic centre, 
increasing in volume, courage, faith, and power as it 
advances, until the very gates of hell cannot prevail 
against it. 

What is true of the missionaries and native workers at 
the front is equally true of the Church athome. A Church 
that is not enlarging its effort for the conquest of the 
world, and pushing out its forces in increasing numbers, and 
multiplying its contributions for their support, is either a 
dead or a dying Church. These facts must be understood 
by the Societies and, alert with every energy God gives 
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them, they must bring the Church into co-partnership 
with them in the campaign for the Christian conquest 
of the world, which campaign cannct fail to increase in 
cost and effort until the victory is won. 

4. The Societies must teach the Churches that a mere 
trifling advance, not in proportion to increased membership 
and added wealth, can in no measure meet the demands of 
the case. 

In these days when there is such rapid growth in 
national wealth, accompanied by perhaps a larger increase 
in expenditure for personal comfort and for luxuries, a 
mere trifling advance from year to year in the contribu- 
tions of a Church for the cause of missions can never 
satisfy either the cause or the Church. It is the province 
of Missionary Societies to gather the facts of the increase 
of wealth and of numbers in the Christian Church, and 
to make the Church see wherein the path of privilege and 
duty lies. While it is true that the people are to be 
reached mainly through the pastors, still the responsi- 
bility to mass and array the facts and to make the appeal 
belongs to the Missionary Society and the officers that have 
the work in charge. 

5. The Society ts bound to move forward as rapidly as 
it is confident that, by its efforts and by the grace of God, 
the following of the Church and supporting constituency can 
be commanded. 

The Society stands upon the walls, and to it the Church 
looks for reports of the progress made at the front as well 
as for the signals to advance. It must maintain a position 
of recognised leadership commanding the confidence and 
the following of its constituency. It cannot afford to be 
unprogressive or to give the Church the impression that 
it is doing all it is able to do (unless perchance this be a 
fact, which would indeed be a new thing under the 
sun), and that there is no need of increased effort 
and sacrifice for the sake of the multitudes abroad yet 
unreached. 

In order to accomplish this, the Society itself will be 
compelled to make advances with the assurance that the 
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Church can and will be brought up to the new standard. 
To determine the degree of advance over the past year 
requires an intimate understanding of the condition and 
spirit of the constituency and its financial ability,-as well 
as a knowledge of the number and temper of those con- 
gregations and individuals who have never become sup- 
porters of the cause, and to reach whom plans should 
always be made. 

The Missionary Societies are the standard-bearers of 
the Churches as they advance with the gospel of Christ 
for the conquest of the world. It is imperative, therefore, 
that the standard be kept to the front of the marching 
forces, while it is equally necessary that it be not so far 
in front that the Churches become disheartened or even 
lose sight of it altogether. If non-supporting Church 
members in every Christian country could be led to give 
as liberally as the one-tenth of the Church members who 
now give the greater part of all that is given for foreign 
missions, the work of every Board would advance with 
leaps and bounds. The nine-tenths must be won while 
the interest of the one-tenth is not allowed to wane. 
Under these principles now and then a deficit may occur 
at the end of the fiscal year, but this will not be because 
it is a policy of the Board to incur debt, but generally 
because the Church has not responded as was anticipated 
to the call for a forward movement. 

6. Deficits may be caused by some overwhelming disaster 
calling for an tmmediate expenditure of funds. 

In such an emergency the Missionary Society has no 
alternative but to do what wise administration and the 
spirit of humanity and Christianity demands, even though 
a deficit result. We refer to events like the massacres in 
Turkey in 1895 and 1909, and the Boxer uprising in North 
China in 1900. In all such cases the missionaries must be 
cared for and the native Christians shown the Christian 
spirit of sympathy and fraternity. Usually when the facts 
are made known to the supporters, emergency funds will 
be provided to meet the new needs. However this may 
be, any Board that failed adequately to meet the needs 
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of such a disaster, would be recognised by the world as 
recreant to its great trust. Let it always be understood 
that a deficit is not a crime, that it does not necessarily 
indicate poor business management, and that in fact it 
may show the far-seeing and sober wisdom and Christian 
devotion and wise statesmanship of those who bore the 
responsibility at the time. A debt is no more a disgrace 
to a Mission Board than to a business house, or to a 
hospital, or to a nation. 

7. Legactes, through their fluctuation, often disappoint 
expectations and lead to a deficit. 

Some Societies hold that it is better to set aside this 
uncertain and irregular income for special objects, such as 
buildings, that can wait from year to year in case receipts 
fall off. Some Societies have reached the point where 
they are able to put all legacies in any one year into a 
legacy fund, so that each legacy is extended over a period 
of years. This method greatly reduces the fluctuations 
in this item for any one year, and helps to equalise and 
make more certain what naturally is filled with such 
uncertainty. One large Board in the United States has 
secured a fund of $250,000, or £50,000, to which each 
year all legacies are carried, and at the close of the fiscal 
year one-third of the entire sum is taken from the fund 
and put to the credit of the current account. 

Whatever may be said against Missionary Society 
deficits, and much can be said against them, it is probably 
not as demoralising or disastrous to the enthusiasm and 
spirit of advance in the Church as would be a repeated 
credit of considerable proportions. It would be fatal to 
have the Church believe that the work abroad is abund- 
antly sustained, and so not in need of a more liberal 
and increasing support. 

Our investigations lead us to the inevitable conclusions: 
First, that persistent debts or deficits in Missionary 
Societies bring discouragement, for the most part, to 
their constituency. 

Second, that in spite of overwhelming calls for advance, 
Missionary Societies should do everything consistent 
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with their moral obligations to close each fiscal year 
without a deficit. 

Third, that the officers and executive committees of 
Missionary Societies and Boards are the legitimately 
constituted leaders to keep before the Church the needs 
and opportunities that are appearing abroad, and to 
educate their rightful constituency to see and appreciate 
the need, and to become loyal and liberal supporters of 
that work. 

Fourth, that Missionary Societies should possess such 
faith in the God of missions, and so live their faith 
in the presence of their constituency and inspire it in 
the missionary body and in the hearts of the native 
Christians, that a new life of faith shall be begotten in 
the Church and in all who come into contact with the 
work, until, with irresistible power, it shall seize upon all 
who bear the name of Christ, and, sweeping away every 
obstacle, become itself the dominant life of the Church. 


CHAPTER XIII 


PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 


RELATION OF WOMEN’S BOARDS TO GENERAL 
CHURCH SOCIETIES . 


In view of the importance of the large number of 
Women’s Missionary Boards and Societies existing in all 
the great Christian countries, it is essential that we 
should give brief attention to the questions of their 
organisation, work, and present place in the effective 
prosecution of the work at home. It is not within the 
province of this Commission to give special attention to 
the work of these Societies in the foreign field. It is, 
however, imperative that we should give a place to the 
consideration of the relation of these Societies to the 
parent or general Societies of each denomination. 

It seems to have been the early thought that the foreign 
missionary must necessarily be a celibate. While many, 
if not most, of the first male missionaries married sooner 
or later, there was little effort made to extend interest 
among women at home, and as little indication that the 
conditions and needs of pagan women abroad were to 
have any special consideration. It is not strange that 
this was the case, since the entire work of missionaries 
abroad was in an uncertain state, practically without 
definite policy. Married men were sent to the great 
mission fields, but almost no single women were commis- 
sioned, and no systematically organised efforts were made 
to reach the women of the East. 


Nearly two generations of missionaries passed away 
222 
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before women of Europe and America became aroused 
to the great need, as well as to the overwhelming oppor- 
tunity of work among women in non-Christian lands. In 
the meantime, much effective work had been done by 
women in collecting funds through local Societies, and in 
promoting missionary interest in the Church as a whole. 

Within the last half-century denominational and inter- 
denominational Women’s Societies or Boards have 
rapidly multiplied, both in the United States and in 
Europe, some of them wholly independent, while others are 
more or less organically related to the general denomina- 
tional Society or Board, until at the present time there 
are over sixty Women’s Societies in active operation. 

Foreign missions received a great impulse at home and 
abroad through the formation of these Women’s Societies, 
and the bringing into this work of a great number of 
devoted, able, and energetic women, who had hitherto 
hardly been aware of the fact that among their sisters 
of the East there was a specific work for them. By far 
the larger part of the officers and secretaries of these 
Societies were, and continue to be, voluntary workers. 
The watchword, ‘‘ Women’s Work for Women,” proved 
to be of mighty potency in arousing the Christian women 
of Europe and America to effective effort. They were 
able, as only women can, to arouse other women to 
a new conception of their privilege, and, in multitudes 
of cases, to awaken a new interest in men who had been 
unmoved by the appeals of existing Missionary Societies. 
To the number of married missionaries at the front 
there were gradually added, in some instances, half as 
many more single women whose work lay among the 
women, girls, and children, for whom the missionaries 
hitherto had been able to accomplish but little. 

The organisation of Women’s Missionary Societies, 
both in Europe and in America, is too varied to admit of 
-any kind of satisfactory classification here. In a few 

instances the Women’s Societies are wholly independent 
of the general denominational Society, raising their own 
money, appointing and directing their own missionaries, 
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and managing their own affairs. Others have an auxiliary 
relation to the parent Society although they themselves 
have a complete and separate legal existence. In 
these cases there is a close co-operation in the selection 
and appointment of missionaries, the placing of appro- 
priations, and in the direction of the work in the field. 
While upon their committees men are seldom found, 
yet there is constant conference with the officers of the 
parent Society, and a regular reference, by that Society, 
of questions relating to ,the special needs of women’s 
work to the women’s organisation, while, on the other 
hand, important action taken by the women’s committee 
comes for approval also before the committee of the 
general Society. Connected with practically all the 
regular denominational Missionary Societies in America 
there are corresponding Women’s Missionary Societies, 
for the most part working more or less in co-operation 
with them and raising money for the support of single 
women missionaries. In almost every case the work 
abroad is regarded as practically one with that of the 
general Society, and is so directed. While there is con- 
siderable difference in the details of the working, both at 
home and abroad, of the different Women’s Societies in 
America, this may be taken as a fair general statement. 

In Great Britain there is far greater divergence of 
method than in America. The practice of the various 
Societies is so different that the more important instances 
must be described separately. 

The Church Missionary Society had, in1886, only twenty 
single women on its staff, and it has now four hundred and 
forty. The work of these women, so far-as headquarters is 
concerned, is administered entirely by the committees 
which have charge of the men’s work, and there are no 
women on these committees. There is, however, a 
women’s department at the headquarters of the Society, 
with a lady assistant-secretary in charge. She acts as a 
consultant to the other secretaries with regard to women’s 
work abroad, and with a staff of workers, several of whom 
are honorary, she strives to stimulate the work of women 
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throughout the country. The women supporters of this 
Society work for its general funds and not for any special 
fund for women’s work. The women missionaries in the 
mission field meet together in their own conferences, and 
make their opinion known to the parent committee 
through the men’s or general conference. There is also, 
in connection with the Church of England, an independent 
Zenana Society, the work of which at home is quite 
separate from that of the Church Missionary Society, 
although both Societies work in close co-operation abroad. 

The constituency represented by the London Missionary | 
Society is alone among the leading Societies in 
Great Britain in having no independent or partially 
independent Society for missionary work among women 
by women. On the Board of Directors women have an 
equal place with men, and are equally eligible to serve 
upon every committee, except that of finance. While 
there is some discussion as to whether more funds would 
not be secured were there a separate women’s organisa- 
tion, there is a strong feeling that the present arrangement 
is of real value to the work of the Board, and that the 
plan of the closest organic union is the wisest one. 

Although several unmarried women are on the staff 
of the Baptist Missionary Society, the work of single 
women is, for the most part, directed by the Baptist 
Zenana Mission, which is managed by a committee com- 
posed wholly of women. The officers of each Society 
are members of the committee of the other, and thus a 
knowledge of the policy and procedure of the two com- 
mittees is gained by each. In the opinion of the officers 
of the Baptist Zenana Mission a greater amount of work 
is done at less cost, and a larger amount of money is 
raised by this separate management than would be the 
_case under one Board. ‘The need for closer co-operation 
between the two Societies has been felt from time to 
time, and plans for bringing this about are at present 
under consideration. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society has a 
Women’s Auxiliary managed entirely by women. This 
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Auxiliary sends out its own workers, although the general 
Society also employs women missionaries. The mission- 
aries sent out by the Women’s Auxiliary work in the 
mission field under the direction of the general super- 
intendent of the mission in the area where they are 
stationed, so that on the mission field there is no separate 
local administration of the work. Difficulties have been 
felt from time to time, and when these arise the officers 
of the two committees meet for consultation. 

In the Presbyterian Churches the Women’s Associa- 
tion or committee is an independent organisation, appoint- 
ing its own agents, collecting and administering its own 
finance, and directing its own operations. Its relation 
to the Foreign Mission Committee of the Church, 
however, is of an intimate kind. In the Church of 
Scotland, and in the United Free Church of Scotland, 
members of the Foreign Mission Committee sit on the 
Women’s Committee, and the two organisations are thus 
kept in close touch with one another. In the United 
Free Church, representatives of the Women’s Foreign 
Mission attend the meetings of the Foreign Mission 
Committee. In the mission field the work is under the 
direction of the local Mission Council, of which the 
women missionaries are members, at least when matters 
relating to women’s work are under consideration. In 
the English Presbyterian Church the Foreign Mission 
Committee and the Women’s Committee meet frequently 
in conference, and conferences are also held between the 
men and women workers in the mission field. In this 
Church the desirability of establishing a more intimate 
connection between the two home Committees is now 
under consideration. 

In Holland auxiliary women’s associations provide 
for the equipment of the missionaries. The number of 
these auxiliary unions is upon the increase. Defined 
sections have the right to send a representative to the 
General Assembly, where they have full voting power. 

In Germany there are at present nineteen Women’s 
Missionary Societies, none of them large, but several of 
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them of long standing. It is only recently that the 
general Societies have begun to form alliances for work 
with these women’s organisations, and some of the 
latter are still wholly independent. All the German 
Missionary Societies recognise the great importance of 
the work of unmarried women in the mission fields. 

Almost all the women’s missionary organisations in 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway are directly auxiliary to 
the more general Societies. 

As a substantial indication of the interest aroused 
and maintained by these various Women’s Societies 
over the world, we have to glance only at the enormous 
sums of money which they have raised and distributed. 
Last year these -sixty or more women’s organisations, 
the oldest of them beginning only a little more than a 
generation ago, raised over four millions of dollars, or 
over £800,000. In addition to raising this remarkable sum 
annually, Women’s Societies have done a great deal in the 
United States and Canada to create an interest in the 
united study of missions by the preparation and publica- 
tion of books prepared by a committee of women con- 
stituted for this purpose. During the past ten years, 
since this special form of work assumed prominence, 
more than five hundred thousand volumes of these 
various works have been sold for use in mission study 
classes, largely among women and girls, besides. some 
fifty thousand missionary maps and a still larger number 
of pictures as aids in the study of missions. 

With the increasing recognition by the Church of its 
corporate responsibility, there comes a tendency to dis- 
courage the multiplicity of organisations and te unite 
the forces of the Church in a more concentrated effort. 
While it was probably not anticipated at the outset that 
the Women’s Societies would appeal through the regular 
Church channels for the support of their special work, 
it is not surprising that, under the pressure of enlarging 
work, these Societies should, with increasing frequency, 
seek the support of the denomination either by asking for 
a collection, or by endeavouring to divide individual gifts 
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with the general Society, and thus divert to the treasuries 
of the women’s organisations gifts which many pastors 
feel should go through the regular channels of Church 
beneficence. A large number of pastors and recognised 
leaders speak of the confusion this method causes, and 
ask for some kind of adjustment of mission appeals, so 
that there shall not seem to be a rivalry between the 
women’s foreign missionary organisations and the regular 
Missionary Societies. Though this condition is by no 
means universal, it ‘has become so common, according 
to reports received from a wide variety of sources, that 
it cannot be ignored. It is not the fault of any organisa- 
tion, and, under the old apathy of the Church as a whole 
upon the subject of foreign missions, raised no questions. 
It is a good sign indeed, and one full of promise, that the 
Church is beginning to realise its corporate responsibility 
for the Christianisation of the world, and that it is jealous 
of any movement that would seem to divide its efforts. 

At the same time, upon the foreign field the work that 
once appeared to be so distinctively women’s work for 
women under the natural processes of development and 
growth, is not now so clearly differentiated. Even in 
the East the old hard and fast lines that separated the 
men from the women are in a measure disappearing, and 
Christian effort for both men and women presents 
a far more unified front. Not a few missionaries, 
therefore, urge that the attempt to maintain longer what 
they call an “ artificial division’ between work carried 
on by the general Societies and that carried on by women’s 
Societies, should be abandoned. 

These conditions have raised in the minds of many 
the question whether the distinct purpose for which 
Women’s Boards were originally formed as separate or 
independent organisations has not now been, in a measure 
at least, accomplished. 

Attention has already been called to the fact that there 
are widely different methods of organisation among the 
Women’s Societies, and especially in their relations to the 
general Societies. The tendency seems to be among 
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some independent Societies to put increasing emphasis 
upon the separate and independent phase of their con- 
stitution. Most of the Women’s Societies, however, are 
“ auxiliary’ to the regular Church Boards, and thus 
work in closer co-operation. 

The question is asked, however, by large numbers of 
missionary workers at home and abroad, both men and 
women, pastors and laymen, whether the time has not 
arrived when an effort can wisely be made to unite more 
closely the women’s foreign missionary societies or organ- 
isations and the general or parent or denominational 
society, without sacrificing anything that is valuable. 
This has recently been done in one denomination in 
the United States, where the Women’s Board, hitherto 
independent, has now become an organic part of the 
regular Missionary Society of the Church. 

The mission leaders in the various denominations in 
America are not united in their judgment as to what can 
best be done at the present time, or as to whether anything 
should be undertaken. One says :— 


“‘In the present stage of development of the foreign missionary 
. movement, when the tendencies are to enlist the entire local 
Church in a weekly system of giving for foreign missions, and 
where the whole Church is being educated through the mission 
study class work and through the Sunday Schools, it seems that 
the time has arrived when women can do a greater. work by 
identifying themselves with the work of the whole Church. Their 
training in the past will serve to assist the pastor, in enlisting the 
men in this mighty enterprise. This will bring the entire Church 
into sympathy with all the work abroad.” 


Another reports :— 


“ The administration of work by men is so radically different, 
at least in its point of view if not in its methods, from that which 
obtains in administration by women, that I do not believe that 
men’s Boards and women’s Boards could be effectively formed 
into a single organisation.” 


Another reports :— 


“Women, having different methods of work, different methods 
of approaching a thing to be accomplished, and knowing better 
how to organise women for giving and working, do better and larger . 
work in separate Societies.”’ 
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“I am coming to the conclusion that the time is rapidly ap- 
roaching when a single organisation would be desirable in the 
interests of economy and efficiency.” 


Another :— 


“‘T can see no more reason for a separate women’s Board for 
women, than for a separate men’s Board for men.” 


Still another says :— 


“ The feeling of dissatisfaction at the presentation in the Church 
and among the Church members of double appeals for what is 
regarded as the same work, seems to increase, while upon the field 
we sometimes have the spectacle of double administration. If a 
combination could be brought about that sacrificed none of the 
present effectiveness and power, it would be well.” 


We will quote one more :— 


“In my judgment the work of foreign missions would have 
been better done under a single organisation, because the policy 
of mission work at home and abroad would be a unit; there would 
be economy in administration; antagonism which now exists 
in some fields would be eliminated. A union of the Boards is 
now proposed in our Church.” 


The above quotations are from missionary leaders of 
the General Missionary Boards of the principal denomina- 
tions in the United States. They show a wide difference 
of opinion, which is based in each case upon the peculiar 
conditions prevailing in the denomination to which the 
writer belongs. 

There is perhaps a greater variety of opinion among 
the leaders and officers of the Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Societies. We quote from some of those who have con- 
sidered this subject at length, and who speak out of 
their long and intimate experience. Those quoted 
represent a large part of the work of Women’s Societies 
carried on in America. 

An able secretary of a Women’s Society writes :— 


“My own experience, through twenty years as secretary» 
has been that pastors who are doing the best work are most sym- 
pathetic with the efforts of women, and we have all appreciated 
the generous co-operation and interest of the brotherhood of our 
general Mission Boards which has helped to make the women’s 
work a success. So far as the women have met opposition from 
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any of these sources, it has been from a lack of understanding and 
an occasional arbitrary or ambitious masculine temperament, or 
from a lack of judgment or excess of aggression on the part of 
frail womankind, which can, in nine cases out of ten, be corrected 
by suggestion to the Women’s Board.” 


Another says :— 


“One of the troubles of our Society is that the organisation 
has not been able to keep pace with the growth of the work. We 
feel very greatly the necessity of some reconstruction, but can 
scarcely anticipate just what it must be.” 


The officers of one of the leading Women’s Boards 
write :— 


“The success of Women’s Boards has been dependent— 
‘1st. Upon their full and distinctive organisation. 
“2nd. Upon their methods of approach to the women, girls, 
and children of the Church. 
“3rd. Upon their persistent, unremitting efforts in these 
particular lines. 
“Tt is difficult to see how these essential features could be 
grafted upon one general organisation which would include the 
work of both men and women.” me 


Another leader writes :— 


“Our women would never work and give as they do without 
the spur of intimate knowledge of problems on the field and of 
absolute financial responsibility. We are convinced that our 
efforts to organise, develop interest, and educate, lacking these 
spurs, would soon relax and result finally in the abandonment 
of Women’s Boards, and a corresponding loss to the cause of 
foreign missions. 

“If the present methods are not accomplishing results on the 
field, then changes may well be made—if they are accomplishing 
the work, we may let well alone.” 


Another eminent Women’s Board official writes :— 


“To amalgamate the Women’s Boards and the Church Board 
would, to my mind, be a most disastrous mistake. I heartily 
favour complete co-operation between the Women’s Boards and 
the general Board, and I shall welcome the day when emphasis is 
placed only upon the important and not upon the petty details of 
the work in all of its branches. I do not think the Men’s Boards 
and the Women’s Boards could be formed into a single organisation 
without great loss to both and inadequacy in results.” 


Another woman of recognised authority writes :— 


“Tt is well known that every Church Missionary Board has been 
exclusively a ‘Man’s Board,’ and Christian women have been 
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led out into a larger place of service by having their own organisa- 
tions. To-day, while the sentiment among men regarding the 
place of women in the Church is greatly changed from that which 
ruled in 1861, there are certain practical advantages in still keeping 
up the Women’s Society. 

“‘T do not stand, however, in the position of one who is opposed 
to change; and if it comes in the form of progress, is evolutionary 
rather than revolutionary, I think the majority of women will 
accept it easily.” . 


Another official says :— 


‘“‘From experience, therefore, we endorse the advantages of 
the amalgamation of the Women’s Societies with the parent 
Board, or the ‘Church Board.’ The value of a solid front 
is so great that plans for further unification would be heartily 
considered. 

‘Speaking in general terms, on the foreign field the work has 
passed beyond the old divisions of women’s work for women. 
In my opinion the really important work being done now by 
our women’s organisations is in the Church at home.” 


A clear-headed leader of one of the strongest Women’s 
Boards writes :— 

“There is, no doubt, waste of energy through duplication of 
machinery. Some form of readjustment is bound to come. One 
of the present problems is to see a way to make this readjustment 
with as little friction and misunderstanding as possible. 

“The fear which I have heard expressed is that in Boards 
exclusively managed by men there could not be that recognition 
of the woman’s angle of vision, nor of the needs of the work which 
has developed through these Women’s Boards. 

“T would like to see some strong men on the governing Boards 
of the Women’s Societies, and some clear-headed women on the 
general Boards. Both need to see through the other’s eyes.” 


It seems clear that the time has come for the careful 
consideration of the question whether economy of 
administration both at home and abroad, and efficiency 
and effectiveness in execution would not be greatly 
enhanced if what has hitherto been regarded as practically 
two branches of the work appealing to the same con- 
stituencies within the same Church, were so combined 
that a united front should always be presented, and the 
Church be enabled to advance as a unit to its task of 
evangelising the world. 

The- question naturally arises, would it be wise to 
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attempt to amalgamate the Women’s Boards with the 
regular Church Boards, so that the result would be but a 
single Board? Undoubtedly the time has not arrived 
for so radical a step, which would manifestly deprive the 
cause of missions of much of the organising and enthusi- 
astic energy now exhibited in the administration of the 
Women’s Boards. 

At the same time the Commission is convinced that 
steps should be taken to avoid the impression of divided 
interest or even rivalry that sometimes now appears upon 
the field, and to remove at home from the minds of many 
pastors, Sunday-School superintendents, and leaders of 
young people’s organisations, the impression that the 
Women’s Boards and the general Boards are rivals for 
their support. 

The Commission, therefore, would suggest that within 
the same denominations there be formed a Board of 
Reference and Counsel, consisting of duly elected delegates 
from the Women’s Board or Boards and the general 
Board, by which questions of co-operation and even of 
federation may be discussed, and methods of harmonious 
work devised. 

Where there are various Women’s Boards within the 
same denomination we would urge that these create a 
Council for the consideration of all questions pertaining 
to their mutual relations. 

The suggested Committee of Reference and Counsel 
might consider the questions of :— 

1. The administration of the work abroad so as to 
maintain it as a unit, to prevent waste, and to secure 
harmony in policy and methods of operation. 

2. The relation of the different Boards and Societies 
to the Churches as such, as well as to the different organ- 
isations within the Church. 

3. The responsibility of each Society in the selection, 
appointment, and support of candidates. 

This Commission believes that conferences of this kind 
would remove most of the difficulties between the two 
classes of Societies, and that the work at home in raising 
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funds, and the work abroad in administration, would 
become more and more a co-operating whole. It must 
be left to each denomination through protracted experi- 
ence to decide when the time has arrived for bringing 
these two branches of the same work into closer organic 
unity. 


CHAPTER XIV 


PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 
MISSIONARIES AT HOME ON FURLOUGH 


MISSIONARY Societies are practically agreed that 
missionaries should take occasional furloughs in the home 
land. Nearly all the Boards provide for this, although 
they do not agree as to the length of a term of service 
in the field between furloughs. In the earlier days 
missionaries went out for an indefinite period, many of 
them expecting never to return home. It is an interest- 
ing fact that in the United States the general idea of an 
annual vacation for professional and business people is 
of comparatively recent date, and it was but natural that 
Missionary Societies at first should have made no provision 
for the missionaries to leave their work at stated periods. 
Some of the older missionaries still cling to the old idea. 
A veteran of one Board has not been home for over 
thirty years ; another took only one furlough in sixty-nine 
years of service. There are many others who do not take 
the regular furloughs arranged by their Societies. 

The idea of unbroken service no longer prevails. It 
has been learned that from an economic standpoint a 
vacation is good business. While many Societies provide 
for an annual holiday in the mission field, all are agreed 
that a longer and more complete change at stated periods 
is essential. Some of the reasons for such a furlough for 
missionaries are :— 

I. The physical necessity for a complete escape from 
the burdening, grinding, and even depressing character 
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2. Change of climate from that experienced in the 
mission field, which is often debilitating and enervating. 

3. Medical treatment, dentistry, and general physical 
and nerve repair. 

4. Mental stimulus and inspiration to be gained by 
contact with the best that is offered in great intellectual 
centres. 

5. Spiritual renewal to be secured by association and 
co-operation for a period in the spiritual life and work 
of the Home Church. 

6. Family reasons. 

47. Imparting a new missionary stimulus to the pastors 
and the Church at home by bringing them into contact 
with one recently from the field. 

8. Co-operation with the Societies in deputation and 
campaign work in aid of special efforts. 

g. Informing the officers of the Board of the conditions 
of the work in the field and the creating of a closer mutual 
personal acquaintance between the Society and the 
missionaries. 

It will be noticed that out of the nine reasons given 
above for occasional furlough for the missionary, the 
first six relate to the missionary himself, and only three 
to what he may be able to accomplish at home in direct 
aid of the work on the field. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that the six reasons which apparently relate 
to the missionary personally have an immediate bearing 
upon his equipment and greater effectiveness as a 
missionary. 

It may not be regarded as within the province of this 
Commission to discuss the question of the frequency of 
furloughs, but it may be well, since the subject is not 
likely to be mentioned by any other Commission, to record 
that all Boards agree that stated furloughs are desirable 
and wise in order to command the highest results from 
the missionary through a lifetime of service under con- 
ditions that are especially exacting and trying. It is 
practically a question of economy and efficiency. The 
principle is well recognised that it is wiser to retain in 
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the service for many years a missionary of well-known 
strength and effectiveness, than to compel him or even 
allow him to use up his physical, intellectual, and spiritual 
powers in a briefer period, replacing him with a new and 
untried successor. 

There is no doubt that the length of a safe and effective 
term of service must depend in some measure upon the 
climate and local conditions that prevail at the place 
where the missionary is stationed. For instance, it 
would be manifestly unwise, if not inhuman, to insist 
that missionaries dwelling in the tropics, especially in the 
fever districts, or in isolated islands of the Pacific, should 
remain at their post without relief or change for the same 
length of time as missionaries who dwell in such 
climates as those of North China, Japan, and Turkey. 
At the same time, the nervous as well as the physical 
strain must be taken into consideration. 

Many changes have taken place in the large and im- 
portant mission countries during the past half-century 
which make the surroundings of the missionaries more 
tolerable, such as the provision of places of retreat to 
which they are expected to retire during the hot season 
for rest and recuperation, more sanitary and better 
equipped homes, better facilities for travel, more access 
to the outside world, and more contact with people of 
their own race as travellers or as permanent residents in 
the country. Also in many countries satisfactory medical 
help is available and western markets are accessible. 
Missionaries not infrequently take temporary leave of 
absence from their field during the annual vacation period 
and visit another country and meet there a new circle 
of missionaries, or enjoy complete separation from the 
people and the language of their own mission station. 
These facts have direct bearing upon the® eer of 
furloughs to the home land. 

It will probably be impossible, even if deemed sabes 
able, for the various Missionary Societies supporting 
missions in the same countries to agree upon what: they 
regard as a “‘regular term ofiservice”’ before furlough. 
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If, however, such agreement could be obtained, it might 
tend to allay some dissatisfaction that now exists, where, 
among missionaries working side by side, in the same 
field and under similar conditions, some are allowed a 
year’s leave of absence after half the years of service 
that others are expected to render before furlough. 

This Commission is more concerned, however, with the 
length of the furlough and the way it is spent at home. 
Although there is a wide difference in practice among the 
different Societies, one year has come to be regarded by 
many Societies as the normal furlough period after a 
normal term of service. Some Societies, however, make 
the ordinary furlough one and a half years. Some 
Societies reckon one year’s absence from the field, while 
others add to this the time taken in making the return 
and outward journey. In more tropical missions where 
there are summer resorts to which the missionaries 
are expected to go for a month or two during the hot 
season, it is usually expected that the missionaries will 
start upon their journey home just before the regular 
annual vacation period, and return the following year so as 
to begin work with the others at the end of that period. 
This would ordinarily give an absence from the field of 
about fourteen months. 

The question has been often raised as to whether 
more frequent furloughs, with a shorter period at home, 
would not be more helpful and satisfactory. Some 
Boards, whose term of service is at present from 
eight to ten years, followed by one year’s furlough or 
fourteen months’ absence from the field, are now con- 
sidering this subject. The financial side of the question 
‘is not an easy one to solve, especially when the Society 
is unable to make appropriations that are at all adequate 
to meet the needs of the regular work upon the field. 
This is emphasised when, as in America, most of the 
mission work is conducted at the other side of the world 
with long and expensive journeys to the home land. 
Frequent furloughs would materially increase the already 
large amounts required for travelling expenses. The 
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question, however, is important, not only as it bears upon 
the health, efficiency, and spirit of the missionaries, but 
as it relates itself to the task of arousing and sustaining 
interest in the Church at home. 

Careful statistics have been collected from forty-seven 
Missionary Societies in North America upon the subject 
of term of service between furloughs, length of the vaca- 
tion or furlough period, and allowances for support while 
at home. These returns show a great lack of uniformity 
in the practice of different Boards, as for instance, the 
home allowances for a year for a single man range from 
$125 to $1100, and for a family from $250 to $1750, 
while the terms of service between furloughs are from five 
to ten years and the length of furlough from six to eighteen 
months. Several Societies have no fixed rule and deter- 
mine each case by itself. The custom as to allowance 
for children and medical care differs widely. 

It has been suggested that the missionaries when at 
home should have the same salary as when upon the 
field. Since, with many Societies the salary upon the 
field is determined by the cost of living at the place where 
the missionary is located, and therefore is widely variable, 
it would be manifestly unjust, when they return home, 
where all would have practically the same expenses, to 
perpetuate the distinction. It would appear that the 
home allowance should not necessarily have any con- 
nection with the amount of salary upon the field. It 
should also be evident that when upon furlough, in order 
to get the advantages that such a furlough is intended to 
convey, the allowance should be sufficient to enable the 
missionaries to live as comfortably as do the average 
pastors of the supporting Churches, and near their own 
denominational centres, that they may be able to come 
into close relations with the spirit, thought, and life of 
those whom they represent abroad. It would be mani- 
festly wrong for a missionary to be compelled to bury 
himself in an obscure country home where, perchance, 
the cost of living would be cheap, when his entire nature, 
as well as the work he is set to do, calls for mental, social, 
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and spiritual stimulus that will send him back to his 
work fired for a new and supreme effort. An apparent 
economy at this point may prove to be most wasteful. 

Primarily the missionary is at home to put himself 
into the fittest condition possible for another term of 
service abroad. It seems to the Commission that this 
purpose of a furlough should not be lost sight of by the 
Societies. At the same time we cannot fail to see that 
the home Church is also in crying need of the missionaries. 
That need must in a measure be met. The problem then 
is so to use the knowledge, ability, and spiritual power of 
the missionary that the very service to which he is put 
shall prove stimulating and inspiring to both parties. 
The mistake is frequently made of sending a missionary 
back to his field more in need of a furlough than when he 
left it. When excessive campaign and deputation work 
is demanded of the missionary at home, it would be no 
more than fair to add to the length of his furlough a 
period sufficient to permit him fully to recuperate his 
depleted vitality and powers. Many Societies are careful 
to do this, and more are learning the importance of it. 
Unless this is done, so far as the value of the furlough to 
the missionary is concerned, it may be worse than none 
at all. 

It is certainly true that the most precious asset of any 
Board is its missionaries. It is they-who direct the work 
abroad and represent it to the constituency at home. A 
Society with a strong body of missionaries will have a 
strong work, and a Society with a weak and inefficient 
body of missionaries will have a weak work; all this is 
regardless of the amount of funds available. It is therefore 
wise economy to appoint able and devoted men and women 
to this work and then to care for them, both upon the 
field and at home, in a way to enable them to work at 
their highest efficiency wherever they are. It certainly 
is not sound economy to permit a missionary to turn aside 
from his high calling‘to secular pursuits to earn a stipend 
by which he may live and support his family either at 
home or abroad. It is even more unwise to compel him’ 
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to devote time and strength and anxious thought to 
methods of earning his support in part while serving as 
a missionary. One who has given himself wholly to 
this service should be supported in it. 

Most Societies expect their able-bodied missionaries to 
be at the service of the Society when at home, in so far as 
that service is consistent with proper rest and recupera- 
tion. Many Societies have a special secretary or secre- 
taries in the home department who have charge of all 
deputation work, and to whom the missionaries look for 
suggestion and direction in their public appearances. It 
is generally agreed that all such campaign work should 
be directed from a central office, and not be left to the 
missionary himself to arrange. With the increased 
activity at home in promoting foreign missions, and the 
greater demand for first-hand information from the 
field, the effective missionary speaker is in danger of 
using up too much strength and vitality in public 
work. 

Returns indicate that there is great need of a more 
careful direction of missionary speakers at home, so that 
those who are best suited to interest particular bodies 
be detailed for that service. Some missionaries have 
the ability to interest and hold the attention of students, 
others to command the attention of popular assemblies, 
others to arouse an interest in men, while still others 
may show unusual power in addressing children. Effec- 
tive and wise use of the missionary upon furlough would 
ati once suggest that each speaker should be set apart 
for that line of public address to which he is best adapted, 
which in probably every instance will be the one most 
agreeable to him. 

The fact must be recognised that in most cases the 
missionary has been away from home for a long time 
and is not conversant with the state of mind of his 
audiences, and has little idea of what phases of the work 
abroad. are best calculated to hold their attention and 
create a permanent interest. Unless he is coached by 
one who is familiar with the home situation, his efforts 
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at public address may be a failure for months, if not for 
the entire time of his furlough. One Missionary Society 
has prepared a leaflet of suggestions to missionaries about 
their addresses, warning them of what should be avoided, 
and suggesting lines of general address in which people 
as a whole are interested. It must also be recognised 
that now and then a missionary, whose work upon the 
field is of the greatest value, is not able to speak of that 
work in a way to command the interest of the average 
audience. It would be manifestly wrong to insist that 
such missionaries should be pressed into deputation work. 
Without doubt one who cannot effectively address an 
audience can be used while upon furlough in some other 
form of useful service to the Society. It is not kindness 
to such a missionary, nor is it just to the Home Church, 
to press such a speaker to the front. 

There is lack of uniformity in the custom followed by 
various Boards in the amounts given for the support of 
missionaries’ children at home. Some Societies make no 
special allowance for children at home, while others give 
as much as $250 or £50 each annually until the child 
reaches the age of twenty years. The differences are so 
great there can be no possible value in tabulating here the 
returns received from the different Societies. Some of 
these have homes for the children of missionaries which 
are sustained, in part at least, by annual gifts and by 
income received from endowment funds. Others, especi- 
ally in England, have schools into which the children of 
missionaries are taken, and where they receive support 
from the Society. In still other cases the allowances for 
children are quite separate from the question Ee the 
furlough of the parents. 

The Missionary Societies of North America, divotizh 
their annual conference, and by the preparation and 
publication of statistical tables setting forth the practices 
of the various Societies in the matter of salaries, allow- 
ances, furloughs, support of children, and many other 
matters of like character, are coming to understand better 
each other’s point of view. The tendency is to a more 
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uniform method of dealing with such matters as are of 
common interest. 

The Commission would suggest- that in all countries 
where the physical and language conditions make it 
possible, periodic conferences among the officials of all 
evangelical Missionary Societies be held, where these and 
all similar matters of common interest to all Societies 
can be freely discussed, and that comparative tabulated 
statements be published, when deemed desirable, for the 
general information and help of all Societies. 

In the last few years in the United States there have 
been held many great foreign missionary mass meetings 
which were interdenominational in character, and in 
which missionaries of various Societies and other leaders 
in this work took part. At such assemblies no particular 
work carried on by any denomination was especially pre- 
sented, but the great fundamental principles of missions, 
the general progress of the Kingdom in the world, and 
the call for advance were boldly set forth. These meetings 
have proved most popular and impressive, attracting 
eminent speakers and commanding the attention of the 
general public and the secular press. Incidentally they 
have given an impression of the oneness of the work 
abroad, and have awakened an interest that no denomina- 
tional gathering could have done. Such use of the best 
missionary talent in the interests of the widest hearing 
and the most profound impression is heartily commended. 

Nothing has been said in this part of the Report re- 
garding the use of missionaries upon furlough in securing 
new recruits for the field. Many of the Societies provide 
that each year some leading missionary or missionaries 
shall visit their denominational theological schools and 
colleges, spending some time there for the purpose of public 
address, courses of lectures, and personal conference with 
the students. From another section of this Report it 
appears that none of the Societies are cultivating the 
colleges and universities and professional schools, other 
than theological, as they should be cultivated, in order 
to keep in the minds and hearts of the students the 
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missionary ideas and spirit. All leading Societies have 
men and women who are connected with educational 
institutions in the mission fields, and who are quite 
capable of exerting a strong missionary influence over 
university students. Societies are agreed that the colleges 
and universities present the most fruitful and promising 
field for the cultivation of candidates, while almost nothing 
is done for them. Here is a promising field of special 
service at home in which properly selected missionaries 
upon furlough could effectively be used. 

Another unworked field at home is that covered by 
technical and medical schools. More and more Mis- 
sionary Societies are coming to demand the services 
of technically trained missionaries, and there is a con- 
stant demand for medical missionaries. Hitherto no 
systematic effort, so far as we can ascertain, has been 
made by Missionary Societies for these two classes. 
Probably no missionary speaker would be so acceptable 
in a medical school as a returned medical missionary, 
and there can be little doubt that such a man, with a 
wide experience in the field and ability and tact properly 
to present this to students, could command a hearing 
among medical students, and exert over them a deep 
and abiding influence. Also many Societies already 
have missionaries at home who either had technical 
training before going out, or who have had wide experience 
in mechanical enterprises in their mission work. As 
the missionary physician is used in medical schools, these 
men might be used in technical schools, in a way to 
attract attention to the fact that in not a few of the great 
mission lands there is an opportunity for service on the 
part of those whose training has been mainly along the 
line of applied sciences. It is evident that in the quest 
for candidates, as well as in the endeavour to broaden the 
circle of supporters, the most effective use has not been 
made of the missionaries who have special training and 
experience to fit them to make a direct appeal to 
special classes. 


As the women’s Boards effectively employ women 
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to arouse and sustain an interest among women, why 
should not missionaries engaged in any particular de- 
partment of missionary activity. be used to approach 
men whose natural interest centres in that particular 
department ? It seems to the Commission that more 
careful classification and discrimination needs to be 
made in assigning returned missionaries to special tasks 
and among special classes, that the message and the 
appeal may be more in harmony with the character- 
istics of those whose interest is solicited. 


CHAPTER AV 


PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 


THE APPOINTMENT OF NATIVES OF FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES AS MISSIONARIES TO THEIR 
OWN PEOPLE 


WHEN foreign missions were begun the policy was at once 
adopted, especially in the United States, of bringing to 
that country people from the lands to be evangelised 
for the purpose of training them to return as missionaries 
to their own race. In practice this plan has proved to 
be a failure. It has been clearly demonstrated that this 
is not an effective, wise, and economical way to carry on 
missions. There has been now and then a striking ex- 
ception to this general conclusion standing out in isolated 
prominence among a multitude of failures. 

We would not venture to introduce this topic here, 
were it not for the fact that many outside the circle of 
the directors of missions still entertain the old idea that 
the ideal missionary must be the man from the field, 
trained in the West, and sent back as a missionary 
to convert his own people. At the same time there are 
large numbers of students in the colleges and theological 
schools in Europe and America who have come from 
mission fields, many of whom would be glad to return 
to their homes as missionaries, and who are encouraged 
in this desire by zealous friends. 

It should be made clear that, in the consideration 
of this topic, by “‘ native missionary’ is meant one ap- 
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and America are appointed, the support coming wholly 
from the appointing Society, and the future conditions of 
themselves and their families being the same as those now 
existing between the Missionary Society at home and its 
missionaries abroad. There should be no confusion 
between the terms “ missionary” and “ trained native 
Christian leader.’ All Societies and missions welcome 
the latter, and are supremely dependent upon them for 
the success of the work. But these are not appointed 
missionaries, although at least one Society in England 
gives some of these able and distinguished native leaders 
the title of ‘‘ missionary,’ without changing their rela- 
tion to the Society or to the native leaders. The 
question is not of the same importance to Societies in 
Europe as it is to those in America, where far more young 
men born and reared in the East, after pursuing a course 
of education in the United States, apply to the Societies 
to be sent back to their home with the status of an 
American missionary. 

One of the chief reasons why Missionary Societies do 
not appoint such as missionaries to their own people is 
the jealousy with which they guard the dignity and value 
of native leadership. Necessarily the foreign missionary 
in any and in all countries is temporary. He must 
decrease, while the trained native force must increase in 
number and in authority. Ultimately the work of the 
foreign missionary will come to an end, while that of the 
native leader will continue. It would be manifestly 
wrong, and on this practically all Societies and Boards 
agree, to remove a man from the ranks of the permanent 
leaders of the Native Church in any country and put him 
into the ranks of the temporary foreign workers. The 
dignity and strength of the native pastors should be main- 
tained at the highest possible level, and it appears to the 
great Missionary Societies that to take from that exalted 
class men of influence with peculiar qualities for leader- 
ship, would be to strike a blow at the Native Church itself. 

Another reason for this position is that it is the pro- 
vince of the Missionary Societies to build up and strengthen 
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the force of trained local leaders. No Society should - 
make drafts upon the ever-increasing number of this 
class to supply deficiencies caused by the failure of the 
Church at home to provide the men needed abroad in 
the missionary ranks. Among some of the peoples of 
the East the position of missionary is looked upon as 
higher than that of the native pastor. Through the 
appointment of a student of the country as a mission- 
ary, with his support coming directly from abroad and 
himself apparently clothed with authority and possessing 
privileges beyond those possessed by others of equal 
devotion and ability, it is but natural that leadership 
in the Native Church would be discounted. 

There are many other reasons which need not be given 
here, revealed by the experience of leading Missionary 
Societies, why it is not wise to appoint as missionaries to 
their own people natives of any of the countries in which 
foreign missionary work is carried on. Among these are 
disparity of support, inability to represent the Christian 
body whose commission they bear, since they are of another 
country and race, the impossibility of making the position 
of such an agent clear to his own people, and the special 
temptations which necessarily come to one thus removed 
from his natural environment and put into conditions with 
which he must be unfamiliar. This does not mean that 
the position of the foreign missionary is a more exalted one 
than that held by the native leader, but quite the contrary. 

The Commission is of the opinion that Missionary 
Societies should not appoint natives of eastern countries 
as ‘‘missionaries’”’ to their own people, but that they 
should use every means in their power to encourage all 
such, who seem qualified, to return to their own country 
as Christian leaders and workers in connection with the 
Native Church and native institutions. This attitude 
should be taken with the understanding that salaries 
and support shall come from the Native Church or com- 
munity, and not from the Mission Board, even though 
for the immediate present some financial aid may be 
given from mission funds. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE SCIENCE OF MISSIONARY 
SOCIETIES 


THE science of missions is much more advanced in its 
bearings upon the work abroad than in its relations to the 
operations of the Societies at home. 

Interest in missions as a science has largely centred 
hitherto in the activities of missionaries and the institu- 
tions which they have organised abroad, and not in the 
“ organisation of the Societies or their plans for disseminat- 
ing information at home, creating and holding the con- 
stituency, securing missionaries needed for the work, 
and raising funds for its support. These more common- 
place matters have been too close at hand to command 
much general and systematic attention. The general 
missionary Conferences in Christian countries have for 
the greater part fixed attention upon the remote points 
of missionary work. In the Mildmay Conference of 
1878 there were about forty distinct papers and addresses 
given, only one of which could by any interpretation 
be made to apply to the home base, or the operations 
of Missionary Societies at home. In the London Con- 
ference of 1888 there was hardly a phase of the home 
side of the work of Missionary Societies that received any 
attention whatever. The thought of the entire body of 
delegates for the ten days of its session was directed to 
the ends of the earth, and held there to the closing hours 
of the Conference. In the Missionary Conference held 
in New York in 1900 much more attention was given to 


questions bearing upon the home side. The printed 
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report of the Conference covers about 1000 pages, 168 of 
which are devoted to matters belonging to the home base 
of the missionary enterprise. It seems that, so far as 
general Conferences in Europe and America are concerned, 
the science of the home base (or the science of Missionary 
Societies) began to emerge only at the beginning of the 
last decade. 

The general Conferences held in missionary countries, 
as the various Decennial Conferences in India and the Cen- 
tennial Conference in Shanghai in 1907, have necessarily 
dealt with the advancement of the work in the countries 
in which the Conferences were held, and not at all with 
the science of the operation of Missionary Societies at 
home. These have been most valuable in developing 
the science of missions as related to the work abroad, but 
only indirectly have they any bearing upon the relation 
of missionary science to the work at home. 

The annual Conferences of the Missionary Societies 
of North America, which have been held usually in New 
York for the last sixteen years, have covered with a 
considerable degree of thoroughness, and with a proper 
recognition of values, the wide field of missionary 
endeavour, both in foreign countries and at home. 
As would be expected, however, the emphasis has 
necessarily been placed upon the home side of mis- 
sionary work, and only indirectly upon the work abroad, 
since the Conference has been composed of the executive 
officers and members of the controlling committees 
of the Societies at home. Naturally all missionary 
problems, under the circumstances, would be viewed 
and discussed from the outlook of the home base. 
These Conferences have given more than half their 
time and attention to the consideration of questions in 
which the various Missionary Societies, as Societies, were 
particularly interested, and which had to do with the 
administration of their work at home. So far as they 
have dealt with questions of the field, it has generally 
been with a view to throwing light upon phases of 
those questions which affected the attitude of the partici- 
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pating Societies. These Conferences have been of incom- 
parable value to all participating Societies in placing 
them upon a common working basis, and in giving to 
each the experience and wisdom possessed by all. 

One does not need to study this question for any length 
of time to learn that we are yet far from a true and gene- 
rally accepted science of missionary work abroad, and 
even farther from a science of the operations of Mis- 
sionary Societies at home. The lack of such a science 
is wasteful in the extreme, since it compels all Societies 
to conduct experiments by themselves and to learn by 
their own successes and mistakes alone. There is no 
general organised plan by which the failures and successes 
of one Society may become the common property of all, 
nor is there a place in which the missionary organisa- 
tions of Christendom with any regularity or precision 
can discuss by their representatives geesbons that are 
of general interest to all. 

This Edinburgh Conference is the first attempt at a 
systematic and careful study of missionary problems of 
the world, including those that bear upon both the work 
abroad and the operations of the Societies at home. 

The question naturally arises as to how the results of 
the Conference are to be best conserved and made of 
value for all future missionary operations. It is true 
that the Reports of the Commissions and of the Con- 
ference, after the Conference has dissolved, will be printed 
in a set of volumes. It is also true that the Report 
will become antiquated in comparatively few years. 
The advance of the science of missions which will have 
been made at Edinburgh, unless something is done to 
prevent it, will necessarily come to a standstill until © 
another similar general Conference is held a decade 
hence. In the meantime, much ground gained by this 
Conference will be lost, and information obtained and 
principles established by common agreement will be 
forgotten, or at least become inoperative. 

A general desire has been expressed by eminent mis- 
sionary leaders on both sides of the Atlantic that some 
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arrangement may be made which will result not only 
in a continuous systematic study of missionary questions 
and problems, but which will draw together the active 
missionary forces of the world in the consideration of 
questions of common interest. The hope is freely expressed 
that provision may be made for embodying the conclu- 
sions reached in this Conference in some form that will 
make them permanently valuable, and thus present to the 
Christian world the spectacle of systematic and scientific 
co-operation in the work of the Missionary Societies in 
all communions such as will command the confidence of 
all, raise to the maximum the efficiency of the great 
missionary enterprise, and present to the non-Christian 
world the spectacle of the united advancing forces of 
Christendom. 

It seems to the members of the Commission on the 
Home Base, as it does to a great circle of missionary 
experts with whom they have communicated upon this 
subject, that the time has now arrived when steps leading 
to this end may wisely be taken. They will go even 
farther than this and say that to many who have 
freely spoken upon this subject it would seem to be a 
mistake if, out of this Conference, there should not emerge 
some form of organisation or organisations that will be 
competent to deal with this matter and produce some 
general and permanent Committee, international and 
interdenominational in character, to which the Mis- 
sionary Societies of the world shall look, to whose work 
all will contribute, and from which all will receive direct 
benefit. 

It is the judgment of the Commission that this can 
most naturally be brought about by— 

1. The formation in each country where such 
organisation does not now exist of a Con- 
ference composed of the foreign Missionary 
Societies organised in that country, and 

2. The creation of a standing International Com- 
mittee made up of representatives chosen 
by these various Conferences. 
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This suggestion is based upon what has already been 
accomplished in the United States and Canada, and also 
in the organisation of Missionary Societies and Committees 
on the Continent of Europe. 

The Quadrennial Bremen Continental Missionary 
Conference and the German and Continental Executive 
Committee are illustrations of the successful endeavour 
for interdenominational union in the interests of great 
efficiency. There are in addition two other organisations 
of a similar character, the Northern Lutheran Missionary 
Conference, meeting every fifth year with some seven 
hundred delegates from Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and 
Finland for the consideration of missionary topics, but 
with no power of legislation, and the Netherlands Mis- 
sionary Conference meeting every autumn. This last- 
named Conference held its twenty-third session in 1g09. 

As a further illustration of what can be done in this line, 
we cite the progress already made in the United States 
and Canada through the organisation now knownlas the 
Conference of Foreign Mission Boards of the United 
States and Canada, which has recently held its seventeenth 
annual session in New York City. This Conference was 
organised for the consideration of questions of administra- 
tion pertaining to foreign missions. Its membership is 
confined to executive officers and members of Foreign 
Mission Boards and Societies having separate denomina- 
tional constituencies in the United States and Canada, 
duly elected by their respective Societies. Other official 
members, as well as foreign missionaries who may chance 
to be present, may be elected corresponding members, 
but without power to vote. Some fifty Missionary 
Societies were represented in the seventeenth annual 
session recently held. The sessions usually occupy two 
days. 

There are few questions bearing upon the problems of 
administration of foreign missions that have not been 
thoroughly investigated and discussed. In many in- 
stances strong representative interdenominational Com- 
missions have heen created by the Conferences for the 
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careful and exhaustive investigation and report upon 
such important subjects as ‘‘ Self-support on the Field,” 
‘Should Laymen be sent as Missionaries?” ‘‘ The Higher 
Education in Missions,” ‘‘ Women’s Missionary Societies,’ 
‘The Unoccupied Fields,” ‘‘ The Mohammedan Problem,”’ 
‘“‘Furloughs,” ‘‘ Missionary Education in the United 
States,” ‘Relations of Missionaries and Missionary 
Societies to Governments,’ ‘“ Anglo-American Com- 
munities in Foreign Ports,” “ Missionary Periodicals,”’ 
and many other practical and vital topics. The principal 
subjects were presented in written form, and afterwards 
were discussed with great frankness, all discussion being 
taken down in shorthand and included with the paper 
in the printed report of the Conference. These reports 
are printed with paper covers, and are sent by the Mission- 
ary Societies to their missionaries and to the leaders of 
their respective constituencies. All agree that these 
reports have been most influential in promoting self- 
support and self-government among the Native Churches 
connected with the American Missionary Societies, and 
all unhesitatingly acknowledge that these reports are of 
great value because of the information they contain as 
the result of the enquiries made. They have a strong 
influence in unifying the policies of the Missionary Boards 
in America, and have resulted in a saving of time and 
strength and money to all the Societies participating. 
It goes without saying that the Conference has no 
- power to legislate in any way for the Missionary 
Boards represented, or to commit the Boards to any 
act or policy. 

For many years there was a conscious and frequently 
expressed need upon the part of the smaller Societies 
for a central and representative organisation to speak 
for foreign missions as a whole, especially in questions 
that might arise in relation to the Government. There- 
fore a permanent Committee was created, called the 
Committee of Reference and Arbitration, but subse- 
quently changed to the Committee of Reference and 
Counsel. The duty of this Committee is to keep itself 
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informed regarding all general questions of a national or 
international character, such as would be of interest 
to the Missionary Societies as a whole, and to make full 
report each year to the Conference. This Committee 
makes it its business to secure reliable data regarding 
any and all laws, both in the home country and in the 
mission field, that affect the missionaries, and to investi- 
gate all questions that may arise in the country with 
relation to any subject that bears directly upon the work 
of missions. In case of a general public attack upon 
missions this Committee prepares and puts out a reply. 
In case a law is passed by the national government that 
affects the standing of the foreign missionary, it is the 
duty of the Committee to ascertain the bearing of that 
law, secure an official interpretation, and send to all the 
Missionary Societies the results of its investigation. For 
example, a law was passed recently in the United States 
relating to the ‘‘ Expatriation of Citizens,’ which, upon 
the face of it, appeared to denationalise any mission- 
ary who remained away from home over two years. 
The Committee of Reference and Counsel opened cor- 
respondence on behalf of all the Boards with the 
Department of State, secured a copy of the Rules and 
Regulations which had been issued to consular and 
diplomatic agents abroad, and later obtained an official 
communication from the Bureau of Citizenship which 
cleared up all difficulties. These facts were communi- 
cated to all the Missionary Societies-in the United States. 

Incidentally another valuable outcome greatly appreci- 
ated by all officers of Missionary Societies in America 
is that through these many Conferences the executive 
officers of the Missionary Societies become personally 
acquainted with each other. The spirit of co-operation 
thus developed is deep-seated and abiding. No regrettable 
incident has ever occurred in all the seventeen sessions 
held, although at times delicate subjects, upon which 
the members of the Conference widely differed, have been 
discussed with great fulness and freedom. 

The question was raised a short time ago as to whether 
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the sessions of this Conference should be held biennially 
instead of annually, but the vote was overwhelmingly 
in favour of the annual gathering. Missionary Societies 
have come to depend upon the Conference, and the united 
judgment of those who assemble, for the settlement of 
important questions relating to policy and methods of 
work. This Conference has become in America one of the 
regular organisations for the scientific study of missions, 
especially as relating to the home side of their administra- 
tion, and for the application of the facts thus obtained. 

The Committee has no power to originate business 
belonging exclusively to any one Board, nor has it the 
right to interfere in any way with the work of any Mission- 
ary Society. It can, however, lend its services to any 
Missionary Society asking its aid. 

In view of the valuable results which have been secured 
from these annual Conferences in America, and from the 
Conferences of Continental Societies in Europe, the 
Commission raises the question as to whether the time 
has not come for the better organisation of Missionary 
Societies throughout the world, with a view to a more 
scientific study of missionary problems at home and 
abroad, and closer co-operation in the application of 
missionary policy and principles. 

The Commission thinks that this might be achieved by 
the appointment of an International Committee, in a 
manner satisfactory to all participating Societies, the 
functions of which might include the following :— 

I. To study such international questions as are of 
general interest and value to all Missionary 
Societies. 

2. To formulate the results of their investigation 
from time to time for the benefit of all 
Missionary Societies. 

3. To act on behalf of the united Missionary Societies 
of the world as necessity may demand. 

4. To act for and on behalf of any single Missionary 
Society or any group of Missionary Societies 
when requested to do so. 
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5. To take such steps as may seem wise for the 
conservation of the results of this Edinburgh 
Conference. 

6. To provide for and issue such publication or 
publications as circumstances may seem to 
warrant and demand. 

7. To give its services for the closer unification of 
the work at home and abroad, and for greater 
economy and efficiency in matters of ad- 
ministration. 

This statement of facts and opinions cannot but be of 
interest to those who are concerned with the question 
of co-operation among the Missionary Societies of the 
world in the interest of better and more effective results. 
Many who at the outset entered the American Conference 
did so with grave doubts as to its probable value. To-day, 
so far as your Commission has been able to ascertain, 
there is no one who does not place great value upon the 
results of this annual gathering. 

The suggestion has been made from Great Britain as well 
as from the Continent of Europe, that similar conferences 
should be organised upon that side of the Atlantic in order 
that the Missionary Societies of Europe and the general 
cause of missions throughout the world may experience a 
similar and even greater benefit. If that were done, it is 
possible that some relations between the missionary confer- 
ences of all Christian countries might be established in the 
interests of a general and comprehensive survey of foreign 
missions as a whole, a more thorough study of its problems, 
and a more scientific practice in the methods employed. 
There are many who believe that economy and effective- 
ness in all lines of missionary work would inevitably result 
from some such method of study and investigation. 

The Commission has no recommendations to make 
at this time, but it desires to call the attention of the 
Edinburgh Conference and the Missionary Societies of 
Christendom to these facts and suggestions, leaving the 
delegates from different Christian countries to take such 
steps as circumstances may warrant and demand. 


COM. VI.—17 


= CHAPTER XVII 


THE FUNDAMENTAL VALUE OF 
MISSIONS TO THE CHURCH 


It is impossible for the Commission to give attention to 
the home side of missionary organisation without devot- 
ing consideration to the influence of the missionary enter- 
prise upon the general work and life of the Church at | 
home. The benefits which have come to the home 
Church from its work abroad add little to the argument 
for foreign missions, for disinterested giving is of the 
essence of Christianity, and we are bidden “‘ to do good 
and lend, hoping for nothing again.’”’ But the reflex 
influence of foreign missions on the home Church is so 
marked and far-reaching, that an examination of the 
nature and extent of that influence must be full of 
encouragement to those who believe in that work, and 
must go far to remove the difficulties of those who think 
that the development of the work abroad must be pre- 
judicial to that which so urgently needs to be done at 
home. nas oe 

When a proposal was brought before the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland in the year 1824 to 
start foreign missionary work—a proposal which resulted 
in the following year in the sending out of Alexander 
Duff to India—there was before the Assembly at the same 
time a scheme for the increase of schools in Scotland and 
especially in the Highlands. The two schemes were 
regarded by many as rivals, and there was considerable 
discussion as to which should have precedence. Dr. 
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Chalmers, however, declared in a speech in the Assembly, 
that in his judgment the schemes were not antagonistic 
but helpful to one another, and it did not matter which 
was taken first, since charity works not by a process of 
exhaustion, but by one of fermentation. 

A similar argument to that employed by Dr. Chalmers 
was used to meet an objector to the work of foreign 
missions, when the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions was organised in Massachusetts in 1810. 
A charter was asked for it, and one of the members of the 
Massachusetts legislature made an earnest speech against 
granting the charter on the ground that the object of the 
Society was to export religion, whereas all were agreed 


that the State of Massachusetts had none to spare. The 


argument temporarily prevailed, but later was successfully 
met by the counter argument that Christianity is a com- 
modity of such a kind that the greater the amount exported 
the more there is left for home consumption. 

In pursuing this topic, leaders in every communion, both 
clergymen and laymen, and from all parts of Christendom 
have been consulted. The valuable material collected is 
better suited to a volume than toa chapter. This matter 
is so extensive in scope and abundant in quantity, that it 
is practically impossible to make quotations at any length 
or to refer even to individual contributions. The very 
unanimity of opinion makes extended consideration of 
the subject less essential than it otherwise would be. 
The similarity of the replies in stating that only good and 
not evil has come to the Church from its labours of love 
and sacrifice is most striking. We present the material 
which has been laid before us under six main heads. 


I. THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


On the merely intellectual side, the foreign missionary 
work of the Church has been of immense value in giv 
to Christian people a wider outlook and more intelligent 
grasp of movements that influence the life of the world. 
In secular life, merchants and others who have interests 


— 
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in India or China make themselves familiar with the 
conditions in these countries, so far as such conditions 
affect the business in which they are engaged. It is only 
natural, therefore, that Christian people, who are seeking 
by personal sacrifice to make Jesus Christ known to the 
peoples of Asia and Africa, should devote time and strength 
to acquiring knowledge regarding the physical, intellectual, 
moral, and religious conditions that prevail among those 
peoples whose entire life it is sought to transform. This 
has led to the creation of a vast and extensive missionary 
literature, which has been and is of far-reaching educational 
value. 

An additional impulse has been given to this educa- 
tional movement in recent years by the rapid develop- 
ment of organised missionary study. Mission study 
text-books have been sold by tens of thousands, and have 
had a circulation equal to the “ best sellers ” in the book 
market both in America and in Europe. This study of 
missions has given to thousands of young people in Europe 
and America an understanding of great world movements. 
It has widened their vision and taught them to look at 
things from a broader and less provincial and sectarian 
standpoint. 

In America the result of such study has been especially 
marked. Owing to the fact that until recently America 
has had no colonial interests, a general knowledge regard- 
ing the peoples of Asia and Africa has not been widely 
diffused. It is safe to say that missionary study has been 
the most powerful influence in disseminating a knowledge 
of the geography of these continents, the people who 
inhabit them, their customs, religions, characteristics, 
languages, and history. 


2. THE ENLARGEMENT OF SYMPATHY 


This wider outlook has not merely an intellectual, but 
also a moral and spiritual value. It has given to Christian 
people a deeper understanding of the meaning of Chris- 
tianity, and of the universal significance of the Incarna- 
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tion. It has enlarged their sympathies, and made more 
real their conception of human brotherhood. 

There can be little doubt that the racial question is 
likely to prove one of the most pressing and difficult 
questions of the twentieth century. The work of foreign 
missions has done much to prepare the Church to meet 
this tremendous problem. Missionaries have taken a 
leading part in asserting the rights of Asiatic and African 
peoples to just and fair treatment, in educating these 
peoples to take their proper share in the life and work of 
the world, and in protesting against the injustices and 
cruelty perpetrated by representatives of the white races. 

Christian missions have been the saving salt of the 
great movement in which western peoples have extended 
their influence throughout the continents of Asia and 
Africa, and have helped to redeem that movement from 
materialism and selfish ambition. Had this movement 
been without the element of idealism which Christian 
missions have supplied, its reflex influence on the life of 
the Christian peoples must have been morally deteriorating. 
The missionary work of the Church has thus been the 
means of purifying and ennobling the contact of western 
civilisation with the peoples of Africa and the East, of 
quickening the whole life of the Church through the 
heroism and sacrifice which it has called forth, of enlarg- 
ing the sympathies of Christian peoples, of fostering the 
conception of human brotherhood, and of helping to 
maintain the peace of the world. 


3. THE PROMOTION OF UNITY 


The missionary work of the Church has also been of 
incalculable service in furthering the cause of Christian 
unity. This subject will receive full consideration{in the 
Report of another Commission, and need not be dwelt on 
here. It is important to emphasise the fact, however, 
that it is the mission field that is leading the way in the 
matter of unity. Movements in the direction of co-opera- 
tion and the promotion of unity are more advanced in 
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the various mission fields than they are at home. The 
consciousness of the enormous work waiting to be accom- 
plished in the non-Christian world is giving to the Christian 
Church a new sense of proportion. It is a gain to the 
home Church, the importance of which cannot be ex- 
aggerated, that, as a result of its foreign mission work, 
there should be coming back to it from lands not yet 
Christian powerful influences that are helping to heal its 
divisions and restore its broken unity. 


4. THE CREATION OF A NEW SPIRIT OF BENEFICENCE 


It is a common fallacy that the wealth available for 
benevolent purposes and for the extension of Christ’s 
Kingdom is a fixed quantity, and that contributions 
made to one object must necessarily leave less for others. 
This view rests on a mistaken notion of the nature of 
liberality. Charity, in Dr. Chalmers’ phrase, works by a 
process of fermentation. Lack of liberality is due to a 
failure to understand the joy and privilege of giving. 
When once the spirit of generosity has been awakened, 
it increases by exercise. 

The conclusion reached by a large array of Church 
leaders is, that in every instance genuine interest awakened 
in foreign missions increases the spirit of practical benefi- 
cence for every other worthy cause. In a word, the spirit 
of beneficence once aroused and developed necessarily 
and always produces fruit after its kind. 

An eminent leader says: ‘It has been my constant 
experience and observation, that where a Church be- 
comes thoroughly interested in the work of foreign 
missions, the other collections share in the general spirit 
generated by missionary enthusiasm. I have never known 
any other good cause to suffer in the Church on account 
of anything that was done by that Church for missions.” 
Another says: “ The spirit of missionary endeavour is 
essential to any large work done by a local church.” 

The superintendent of City Missions in one of the large 
cities of New England stated that he never made appeals 
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in churches that gave nothing for foreign missions, 
since they could not be induced to give anything for the 
city. He added: ‘“ After thirty years of experience, 
I can say that, without exception, the church that gives 
most for foreign missions can be relied upon for the 
largest gifts to city work.” Another collector of funds 
for a worthy mission cause at home says: “I utterly 
fail to arouse an interest in churches that have not been 
indoctrinated with the foreign missionary idea. It is 
the foreign missionary appeal that opens the heart and 
the purse, and then all the rest of us share in the 
awakened liberality.” A bishop writes: “The foreign 
missionary zeal would seem to be the thermometer by 
which to test the benefactions of the Church.” 

The number of Christian leaders is legion who say: 
“The people who do most for foreign™missions are the 
people who do most for everything else, both for home 
missions and for home charities.” A volume could be 
filled with testimony in detail upon this point. 

The foreign missionary enterprise has acted as a tonic 
to the spiritual life of the Church. Without the stimulus 
it has given to beneficence, that life would have been 
greatly impoverished. ‘‘Our age demands some moral 
equivalent,’ says Professor James of Harvard Univer- 
sity, “ to take the place of war.” Our young men demand 
an opportunity to prove their courage and heroism, and 
our Christian zeal cries out for the privilege of sacrifice. 
If these natural instincts of the normal man are not 
gratified in a worthy manner, satisfaction will be sought 
in some unworthy plane of action. Foreign missions 
are broad enough, hard enough, rewarding enough to 
satisfy the soul that aspires to hardship and heroism. 
Here we find the moral safeguard of the Church—the 
true conserver of the best God has given to men. 


5. THE QUICKENING OF EVANGELISTIC ZEAL 


The foreign missionary enterprise keeps prominently 
before the Church the evangelistic idea—the thought 
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that it has been entrusted with a gospel to be given to 
the world. 

The minds of men are being profoundly influenced at 
the present day by the conception of the social mission 
of the Church. A large part of the best thought and 
noblest service of our day is being devoted to the work 
of redeeming those who are being crushed and maimed 
by the pressure of modern civilisation. This devotion 
to the work of making society more Christian in its 
institutions and relationships is one of the most en- 
couraging features of the religious life of our day. But, 
while this side of Christian duty is developed to the fullest 
extent possible, it is necessary for the Church to bear 
constantly in mind that it has been entrusted with a 
gospel, and a gospel that is directed primarily to the 
individual. It has a divine message to deliver to every 
sinning and sorrowing member of the human family—a 
message of love and cheer and redemption and salvation. 
Of this fact the missionary enterprise is a continual 
reminder. The Church that ceases to be missionary 
will have forgotten its true mission to the world. If 
it has no message that it desires to carry to all the 
world, it will have none for those at its own doors. 
Foreign missions and evangelistic zeal go hand in 
hand. 

The reported cases are many, even hundreds, where a 
revival of missionary interest in a local church has led to 
a local revival. To take a single illustration, of which an 
indefinite number might be given: A church newly formed 
and aided by the Home Missionary Society, few in num- 
bers and poor in this world’s goods, wished to have a 
missionary of its own upon the foreign field. A young man 
was selected who was soon to go abroad, and was asked 
to spend two weeks with the church. A revival began 
at once, resulting in more than doubling the church 
membership, and in making the church a new spiritual 
force in the community. To this day that church has 
supported its missionary, adding largely to its contribu- 
tions, while its home life has been rich in good works 
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and vital spirituality. It has had a constant increase 
in membership as well. A pastor reports that in his 
experience constantly repeated, “‘the best missionary 
churches have been the most evangelistic.” Another 
leader says: ‘“‘The effort to save the world beyond 
emphasises the absolute necessity for saving the home 
land as a base of supplies and a reservoir of power. As 
one views the problem of world redemption, the problem 
of saving America and Europe becomes far more im- 
portant.” The fires of evangelism are fed by missionary 
study, effort, prayer, and sacrifice. 

The fact must not be overlooked that there is a danger 
of interest in foreign missions degenerating into something 
merely romantic and sentimental. Professed concern 
about those who are far away, when it is accompanied 
by indifference to spiritual and temporal need in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, leads into a world of insincerity 
and unreality. The difficulty is not that foreign missions 
have lost their spiritual power, but that the interest 
manifested is but formal, with no true basis in spiritual 
experience. We cannot here concern ourselves with 
those who, for one reason or another, claim an interest 
that is but superficial, in no way springing from a real 
love for needy humanity wherever found, and a passion 
to carry to all men the gospel that saves for this world 
as well as for the world to come. In all the enterprises 
of the Church superficiality and insincerity must always 
be met; and one must expect to find among those who 
profess allegiance to the cause of missions some who seem 
to deny the claims of the needy brother whom they daily 
see. These are the exception and cannot be taken as 
illustrating the rule, but as wholly abnormal. When 
the spiritual fires within the soul burn low, there must 
follow coldness in the life. Experience throughout 
the Church, however, proves that in foreign missions 
there is an occasion and incentive for renewed spiritual 
life of the individual supporter and worker that is of 
infinite value both to him and to the Church. 

But though foreign missionary interest, like all good 
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things, is subject to degeneration and abuse, it remains 
true that an enthusiasm for foreign missions is essential 
to the preservation of a true spirit of evangelism in the 
Church. The foreign missionary enterprise is a constant 
challenge whether the Church really has a message to 
give to the world. The question whether it is really 
worth while to ask a Hindu or a Mohammedan to change 
his faith, with all the bitter wrench with tradition and 
environment that such a change implies, compels the 
Church to investigate afresh the real meaning and value 
of the faith it professes. It is the great challenge of the 
non-Christian world that, more than anything else, is 
bringing the Church back to rediscover the inexhaustible 
wealth of its spiritual inheritance. 


6. THE STRENGTHENING AND DEEPENING OF THE FAITH 
OF THE CHURCH 


Pages might be written regarding the strengthening of 
the faith of the Church that has come from its efforts to 
evangelise the world. The Christian Church would be 
immeasurably poorer without the long roll of heroes and 
of martyrs which the missionary enterprise has called 
forth. The strongest evidences of the power of the 
Gospel are to be found in the mission field. In a society 
such as exists in a Christian country which has been for 
generations permeated by the principles of Christian 
morality, it is possible that a real appreciation of what 
is due to Christianity may sometimes be difficult, if not 
wanting. The moral revolutions which take place there 
may be no less great and real than in non-Christian lands, 
but the evidence is not so striking and clear. When one 
studies the changes that have been brought about in the 
lives of individuals and nations who have passed from a 
state of heathenism to Christianity, it becomes impossible 
to doubt that the Gospel is the power of God unto salva- 
tion. In the words of a well-known missionary, “‘ we 
recognise the unmistakable husbandry of God, and one 
feels that it is worth while to be a missionary were it 
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only in order to see for oneself at first hand the authentic 
working of His Spirit.” 

The gospel of the Incarnation must necessarily be 
universal in its scope, and it is as we see it demonstrating 
its power of universal appeal, that we receive confirmation 
and fresh evidence of its essential truth. It is in the 
accomplishment of its world-wide mission that the Church 
will grow into a full understanding and assurance of its 
own faith. That faith will become more rich and full in 
proportion as sons of men in every land bring their varying 
gifts and aptitudes to the interpretation of the gospel 
of the Son of Man. Never can we understand the full 
significance of the meaning of redemption through Jesus 
Christ until we have the testimony of men of every race 
and civilisation who have experienced it, never can any 
race really know Christ until all races know him. Only 
by becoming a universal religion can Christianity attain 
to a full understanding of its own nature and meaning, and 
so adequately fulfil its mission to lands that are already 
called Christian. 


CONCLUSION 


The value of missions to the remote nations of the earth 
can never be computed in human figures. It can be ex- 
pressed only in terms of eternity. But however valuable 
this is in the new and renewed intellectual, social, and 
moral life imparted to peoples who were sitting in ignor- 
ance and moral darkness, and however much the mission 
work of the last century has cost in the expenditure of 
life and money for the advance of the Kingdom of God 
in the regions beyond, the reflex influence upon the 
Churches engaging in this work, and upon individuals 
who have given themselves in whole or in part to it, is 
well worth all of the cost. We may go even farther and 
say that, but for the new life that has come to the Church 
of Christ through the effort it has put forth to evangelise 
the world, the very life of the Church itself would have 
been imperilled. Foreign missions are saving the Church 
to itself and to the world. When we were indifferent to 
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the fact that there was a great world of living, breathing, 
aspiring, thinking, dying men living beyond the limit of 
our natural vision, missions appeared and became our 
schoolmaster, teaching us the story of ‘‘ the nations,” 
making us grasp the extent of their distribution and need, 
until with our broadened knowledge we now find ourselves 
the possessors of a desire and purpose to make sacrifices 
in order to alleviate their suffering and introduce them 
to our Lord and Saviour. 

As we endeavour to meet that need, we find ourselves 
led into a deeper and richer conception of human brother- 
hood, and discover new links that bind us to our fellow- 
Christians, who, although separated from us by ecclesi- 
astical barriers, have also seen the vision of those who are 
wandering as sheep without a shepherd, and are with 
us side by side labouring for their reclamation. In giving 
ourselves to the work of evangelisation, we gain a new 
and rich conception of the glory of the universal Kingdom 
of Jesus Christ, and obtain a deeper insight into the 
mysteries of the religion we profess. As the Church sets 
its face to the fulfilment of the great task committed to it, 
the risen and exalted Christ again becomes incarnate in 
the hearts of His disciples who, in response to the Divine 
command, are pressing out to the remote parts of the 
earth with the message of redeeming love. The Church 
of Christ on earth is coming into the fulness of its inherit- 
ance by losing itself in the supreme endeavour to make 
Jesus Christ known throughout all the world. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS 


AFTER this survey of the work of the foreign Missionary 
Societies, the conditions under which they labour and the 
methods used for accomplishing the ends of their organisa- 
tion, the Sixth Commission begs leave to present these con- 
clusions to which their investigations have led its members. 

The Protestant Missionary Societies of Christendom 
through their representatives in this Conference, have 
for the first time given themselves to the careful and 
comprehensive study of the problem of the evangelisation 
of the entire non-Christian world. In round numbers 
I,000,000,000 of the human race are yet to accept the 
message of salvation through Jesus Christ. Among 
these vast populations it is our task to establish, not 
only the Christian Church, but those institutions of 
Christianity by which the Church shall be perpetuated. 

The Church of Christ, in all its branches represented 
in this Conference, has at its command resources for the 
completion of this work possessed at no other period in 
its history. Its membership is larger, its knowledge of 
the needs and opportunities more thorough, its experience 
is riper than at any previous period. At the same time 
the material wealth in the possession of the membership 
of the Church has been increasing at a rate far in excess 
of the increase of gifts for the support of missions. 

While this development and increase of ability within 
the Church has been taking place, science, commerce, 
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and wide-reaching national movements have together 
marvellously opened the way into and through the non- 
Christian countries. Commercial and _ international 
interests, through the international post, railroads, and 
cables have bound together the ends of the earth. These 
with countless other developed facilities are as available 
for the Missionary Society as for the merchant or diplomat. 
The resources of commerce and science are at the service 
of the Church for the preaching of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ to all peoples. It is the privilege and task of this 
Commission to suggest methods and means by which the 
Church may employ its unused assets for the redemption 
of the non-Christian world. It is not so much a question 
of new resources as of the development and employment 
of resources already existing, but as yet either undis- 
covered or unemployed. 


DEPENDENCE UPON PRAYER AND THE HOLY SPIRIT 


Much of this Report is engaged with the discussion 
of material plans and measures which have already been 
employed with more or less success by different Mission- 
ary Societies, or which, in the judgment of the Commission, 
may be successfully used. The Commission is confident 
that many of these plans and devices have proved to be 
of considerable value to different Societies and may yet 
become of still wider use if more generally adopted. Yet 
we desire to record our strong conviction that all of 
them must fail unless they represent first and always 
the Divine Spirit working through human instruments. 
There can be no forward movement in missions, no 
revival of interest, no new era of giving, no great offering 
of life, except as these are attained through a deepening 
and broadening of the spiritual life of the leaders of the 
Church, and a real spiritual revival among the members. 
New methods, attractive literature, widespread cultiva- 
tion, and appeals for volunteers can accomplish nothing 
unless begun, continued, and completed in prayer, and 
permeated from first to last with the Holy Spirit of God. 
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A revival of missionary interest must wait upon a 
spiritual revival. And when this revival has come, 
permeating the life of all Christians and commanding the 
devotion of those who lead, there will be no more com- 
plaint of lack of means or of men to carry the same blessed 
spiritual, saving power to all men. The one real lack 
to-day is a lack of spiritual life; the one great need, the 
realisation of the constant presence and power of the 
Holy Spirit. 

In the investigation for every department and section 
of this Report and from widely separate parts of the 
Christian world, the conscious need of more manifest 
spiritual guidance has been revealed. Sometimes it has 
seemed as if faith in the power of the Spirit, or in His 
willingness to aid, had been almost lost, and that we 
were now attempting to substitute human devices for 
spiritual power. If ever such a stage is reached in 
missionary work, the Church and the cause of missions 
will be doomed. 

Back to Divine wisdom, to the living power of Jesus 
Christ, back through prayer to the source of all power, 
must be the watchword of all Missionary Societies, of all 
leaders of the Church, and ultimately of the entire member- 
ship, if the Great Commission of our Lord Jesus Christ is 
to be carried out and this world brought to Christ. We 
must earnestly set ourselves against any lower standard 
than this, and permit nothing to dim that clear spiritual 
vision that shall enable us to keep human devices in their 
proper place. 

We, therefore, recommend that all plans for deepening 
interest in missionary work be devised and executed in 
devout prayer and solemn waiting upon God, and that 
every endeavour be made to propagate the spirit and 
habit of prayer among all Christian. workers, old and 
young, confident that when the entire Church shall 
devoutly pray for the coming of the Kingdom, the triumph 
will already have been achieved. We must make men 
understand that it is only their lack of faith and half- 
hearted consecration that hinders the rapid advance of 
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the work, only their own coldness that keeps back His 
redemption from a lost world. We must ever bear in 
mind that He is eager and able to save the world already 
redeemed by Him if only we, His professed followers on 
earth, were willing that He should. 

The spiritual life of the Church at home is in a large 
measure dependent upon the part taken in the evangelisa- 
tion of the world. There is no such thing as inactive 
and unfruitful spirituality. Neither can unselfish effort 
for a world in sin be long continued without raising the 
standard of the spiritual life of those who make the effort. 
These two forces act and react upon one another until 
spiritual vitality becomes the corollary of missionary 
effort as missionary endeavour springs from new spiritual 
vision. The life that is hid with Christ in God is the life 
of power that will lift this world lying in darkness and sin 
into the light of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The hope of 
the Church to-day is in the wider ministry that knows no 
bounds of language or race, and that will not falter so 
long as a child of God is ignorant of a Father’s love. 

While striving for the dawn of the day when the reign 
of the Spirit in the Church and in all its membership 
shall be triumphant, we must continue to make use 
of such means as are within our reach and which may 
also be divinely ordained for arousing and sustaining 
interest and in promoting the cause we serve. 


PROMOTION OF MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE 


Next to the promotion of spiritual thought and life 
among the constituency of missions, we would place 
missionary education and especially that of the young. 
As has been so frequently stated, ‘‘ Knowledge of mis- 
sionary work compels interest.” On the other hand 
it is persistently declared that the reason why missions 
are so poorly supported is that people do not know about 
the work. The efforts of the Missionary Societies at 
home are largely directed to educating those upon whom 
the Society relies for its supply of funds and recruits. 
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The reason given why clergy and ministers are not more 
actively interested, and young people more ready to go 
to the front, is that they are ignorant of the opportunities 
and needs. 

There is a widespread conviction among leaders in 
missionary work in both Europe and America that 
“knowledge ” is what is needed—knowledge of the obliga- 
tion to evangelise all men, knowledge of the open doors, 
the imperative call, the rewarding service. It is believed 
that if a method can be found whereby the leaders first, 
and then the rank and file of the Church membership, 
shall attain unto an actual knowledge of missions, then 
a new and corresponding interest will follow. The 
Commission believes that one of the chief causes of the 
. failure properly to support the cause of missions is the 
lack of knowledge on the part of Christians generally 
of the true significance of that work, and that, if methods 
can be adopted which will transform that ignorance 
into knowledge, in a corresponding degree will the present 
indifference and even opposition be changed into eager 
support. 

No hastily devised temporary methods can be of avail 
in so important a matter. The plan that is to succeed 
must become a part of the general educational system 
under which the youth in the Church and throughout 
Christendom are trained. It must provide for missionary 
instruction, both in the Sunday Schools of the Church 
and in the regular curricula of colleges, universities, 
and theological schools, and in voluntary mission study 
classes. 


THE STUDY OF MISSIONS 


(a) Through Curriculum Instruction. — Colleges and 
universities everywhere are broadening their curricula 
so as to include topics that a few years ago would 
not have been considered, and some of these, especially 
in the United States, have already included missions, 
while a few have created professorships of missions. 
It is being more and more recognised by  ex- 
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perienced educators that the study of missions is 
worthy itself of such a position, because of its great 
educative value. The study of missions is not the study 
of Christianity, or of religion, and certainly it is not 
sectarianism, but it is the study of the extension in the 
world, among non-Christian peoples, of the principles 
of Christianity and the results that follow. Undoubtedly 
in the future an increasing number of university and 
college students will wish to pursue such a course of 
study. 

Special emphasis must be placed upon the proper 
study of missions in those schools where the Christian 
ministry receive their professional training. While it is 
generally acknowledged that the supreme task of the 
Church is to make Jesus Christ known to all men, scarcely 
a single theological school in Christendom provides any 
adequate course in missions. Lectures on the subject, 
it is true, are delivered in theological colleges and semin- 
aries in all Christian countries, but in only a few cases 
are such lectures recognised as an essential part of the 
curriculum. It is no wonder, then, that so many are 
indifferent to missions, and that the opposition or luke- 
warmness of the clergy is given as the reason why the 
Church as a whole does not more loyally support the 
cause. 

(b) Through Voluntary Study.—Voluntary mission study 
among the young, both within the Churches and in 
colleges and universities, is of almost equal importance. 
It has already attained large proportions in America, 
and is gaining force in Europe. The Student Volunteer 
Unions and the Young People’s Missionary Unions of 
Europe and the Volunteer and Young People’s Missionary 
Movements in America are effective organisations for 
its promotion. 

In order successfully to carry out any general plan 
for mission study, whether in educational institutions, 
in Sunday Schools, or in the Church, there will probably 
need to be created in each country an effective organisa- 
tion—denominational or interdenominational—properly 
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officered, but always with a responsible officer who, in 
the wider range of application, can give his entire time to 
the task. Such organised effort is indispensable for best 
results, in addition to what the regular secretaries of the 
Missionary Societies, the clergy and ministers, and the 
voluntary Christian leaders in a single communion can 
accomplish. All that the latter can do will be demanded 
of them under the more comprehensive organisation. 
These general organisations will be in a position to pre- 
pare text-books, promote their study in various denomi- 
nations, hold conferences and conventions for the training 
of leaders, and, in a general way, direct movements that 
will reach all classes and prepare the way for a strong and 
aggressive propaganda within each communion. 

Though these general plans for the promotion of 
mission study are yet in their infancy, their effectiveness 
has been demonstrated and their permanent and wide- 
reaching value is acknowledged. More general acceptance 
of the systematic study of missions, and a more hearty 
co-operation with the interdenominational effort to 
popularise and generalise this line of endeavour is desir- 
able, and to this the Missionary Societies should lend their 
aid. General mission study among the young of this 
generation must mean an abundance of volunteers for 
service and ample financial support for the work in the 
next generation. 

It is the judgment of this Commission that one of the 
greatest needs of the day is a widely extended and 
systematic knowledge of the facts of missions among the 
members of religious bodies. It is also equally clear that 
this knowledge will not come of itself, but must be created 
by systematic, organised, and persistent effort. What- 
ever else we do, this must not be left undone. 

It is recommended, therefore, that this Conference 
put the stamp of its approval upon the regular, systematic 
study of missions among all classes of students and 
among the rank and file of church members, and that 
Missionary Societies be urged to arrange for the pro- 
motion of this work by co-operating with approved inter- 
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denominational movements and unions, and by fostering 
the movement in their own communion. 


General Diffusion of Missionary Information 


The subject of missions has passed its apologetic stage. 
No longer are they upon the defensive. Outside of the 
Church the public generally are ready to acknowledge 
that missionary operations have a place in the promotion 
of civilisation among Eastern races, and consequently 
in the advance of trade and the maintenance of peace and 
good order. Many Government officials, general tourists, 
and newspaper correspondents, after contact with mis- 
sionaries and thorough investigation of their work, have 
spoken in such terms of approbation that there is no need 
for missionaries to appear as apologists. While this is 
true, there is still an appalling lack of general and wide- 
spread knowledge about missions. It is true that all cf 
the principal Societies in all parts of the world publish 
their own missionary organ; but these are for the most 
part so circumscribed and local that they can be of little 
use to those who desire to obtain a wider view of the work, 
while at the same time they reach only a small circle of 
readers. 

The religious press, both denominational and un- 
denominational, is a power in the Church, and should be 
provided with all the missionary material it will use. 
Through this channel the members of the Church can be 
directly and thoroughly reached. 

Repeated experience reveals the fact that the secular 
press is beginning to realise, through their widely scattered 
correspondents among the African and Eastern races, 
that the Missionary Societies are in a position to furnish 
much valuable material for the press, which would be 
highly appreciated, not only by those who are personally 
interested in missions, but by thousands whose only 
mterests in the East are political, commercial, intellectual, 
or philanthropic. 

The success of some Societies, notably in the United 
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States, in securing in this way a wide hearing, and the 
increasing readiness of great news corporations to tele- 
graph items of missionary interest for the common use 
of the secular press, suggests that a general endeavour 
be made to reach with missionary material that wide 
circle of readers who are not reached by present methods. 

This Conference has aroused a new interest in foreign 
missions among the editors of both religious and secular 
journals, and will prepare the way for the development 
of some method of preparing and providing general 
missionary information from the field, which those within 
and without missionary circles will recognise as interesting 
and instructive. 

To this method of giving information are to be added, 
the great power of the pulpit, missionary periodicals, 
books, occasional literature, and visits to mission fields, 
all of which offer wide opportunity for giving direct and 
valuable information upon this great theme, and all of 
which are capable of much more effective employment. 

The Commission has not at this point any recommenda- 
tion tomake. Wesimply call attention to the desirability 
of a wider publicity in this work, leaving to the various 
Societies and interdenominational Missionary Associations 
and committees to decide how far and in what way this 
principle shall be put into operation. There may be a 
suggestion in the following recommendation which will 
throw some light upon this question. 


CLOSER CO-OPERATION 


It is the judgment of the Commission that the time has 
come for a complete co-operation of all foreign missionary 
forces for the evangelisation of the non-Christian world. 

There are important permanent problems of missions, 
to the solution of which no single Society can be expected 
to give its time and strength, and which belong not to any 
one Society, but to all Societies together. As an illustra- 
tion of these latter questions we cite “‘ The Mohammedan 
Question,” and ‘‘ Unoccupied, Under-Occupied, and Over- 
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Occupied Fields.” There are many other questions of 
similar character which will in the future necessarily 
increase in number and importance, rather than diminish, 
and it behoves the Missionary Societies of Europe and 
America to arrange to deal with these matters with 
dispatch and precision and at a minimum of cost. 

Beyond all this there are even now arising questions 
which can be properly answered not by any denomina- 
tional Missionary Society, or by an organisation that is 
carrying on work in only a part of the missionary fields 
of the world, but which must be met by the combined 
wisdom and judgment of all of the Societies carrying on 
missionary operations in all parts of the world. These ques- 
tions bear more directly upon what we have a right to call 
“The Science of Missions ’’—a science yet in its infancy. 

The American Societies have made considerable advance 
in interdenominational combination in the interests of 
closer co-operation and a better scientific conduct of 
missions. The great value of the annual assembly of the 
officers and representatives of the foreign Missionary 
Societies of the United States and Canada is affirmed by 
all who share init. Yet this Conference is limited in the 
range of its observations, since its constituency is confined 
to a single country. The wide experience of the Societies 
of Europe is not available in its investigation and discus- 
sions. For this reason its conclusions must necessarily be 
based upon a partial knowledge of all of the facts involved. 

The wide interest in missions, the large number of 
those who are enlisted permanently in the service, and the 
large sums of money given in the aggregate for the support 
of the cause, all demand better organisation and more 
scientific co-operation. A single mission in any country 
can no longer regard itself as independent of all other 
missions in the same country. We must go even further 
than this and declare that missions, as a whole, in one 
country can no longer be carried on without regard to the 
successes and failures of missions in other countries. 

“Foreign Missions’ no longer mean missions of one 
communion in one or many countries, but the term has 
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come to imply abstractly, ‘‘ the sum of Christian experi- 
ence in the endeavour to make Jesus Christ known to the 
world.” Each denominational mission thus becomes but 
one factor in the imperialistic endeavour of the universal 
Church. To use an illustration that must not be too 
strictly applied: hitherto, foreign missions have been 
like a great national campaign of conquest in which each 
separate company under its own leader was carrying on 
the campaign without reference to the large number of 
other companies of equally patriotic combatants. The 
present suggestion is that the leaders of all of the different 
companies confer regularly as to the plan of the campaign, 
that there may be the closest co-operation and no wasteful 
working at cross purposes. 

It seems to the Commission that the great advance of 
the last decade makes it imperative that there be closer 
organisation among the Missionary Societies of Christen- 
dom, not for the purpose of control, but in the interests of 
greater economy and efficiency. The immensity of the 
task abroad and at home demands this. The necessity 
of conserving to the last degree our inadequate resources 
makes it imperative. The oneness of the cause we serve 
and the singleness of our aim compels it. 

The Commission suggests that, somewhat after the 
manner of the organisation of the Foreign Mission Con- 
ference in the United States and Canada, similar con- 
ferences be formed within convenient geographical 
and language zones in Europe, as, for instance— 

In Great Britain and Ireland ; 

In Denmark, Finland, Norway, and Sweden ; 

In Germany and Switzerland ; 

In the Netherlands and France. 

That endeavour be made to enlist in the work of these 
conferences all the missionary organisations of Europe, 
and that frequent, even if not annual, meetings be held 
for the consideration of such missionary questions as are 
of mutual interest, and that reports of such meetings be 
published for the information of all. 

It is also suggested that each conference thus organised 
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appoint a representative or representatives who together 
shall constitute an International Committee of Reference 
and Counsel, or by whatever name it may be called, to 
represent within its sphere the missionary work of 
Christendom. This Committee could have no authority 
over the Missionary Societies, and could do nothing that 
would commit a Society to any act or policy. It would, 
however, be able to collect facts and gather material for 
the benefit of all Societies. It should also be free to pub- 
lish in its own name whatever seemed to it wise, without 
involving financially or otherwise any Missionary Society. 

Such a Committee would be at the service of all of the 
Missionary Societies of the world, and could be called upon 
for whatever service it might be able to render. 


ADEQUATE SUPPORT 


The principal efforts of the Missionary Societies at home 
are directed towards the securing of an adequate support 
for the work abroad. Auxiliaries are formed, literature 
is published, district and travelling secretaries are em- 
ployed for the purpose of maintaining and increasing the 
receipts of the Society, and for interesting worthy young 
men and women in the service. In spite of persistent 
endeavour, the Missionary Societies of the world are 
agreed that the support received is altogether inadequate 
to meet present needs and opportunities. 

A considerable proportion of the Report of this Com- 
mission has either directly or indirectly been upon the 
subject of support, either in financial contributions or in 
the offering of life for service. 

These two forms of support are essential to the success 
of the work at home and abroad. 


1. Financial Support 


Unless the Church is to fail in the present unparalleled 
opportunity and emergency, the Missionary Societies 
must receive a largely increased financial support. To 
secure this increased support, the basis must be broadened 
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and the standard of giving materially raised. Three 
classes stand out conspicuously in the organisation 
and direction of the affairs of the-Church in relation to 
the matter of missionary support: (a) The clergyman 
or pastor; (b) the laymen; (c) the women. Of these, 
the clergyman or pastor is the recognised chief or head, 
and his leadership and co-operation must be secured. 
The women of the Church have rendered most conspicuous 
service in the past in contributing and collecting mission- 
ary funds, and in increasing missionary intelligence and 
interest. The children in the Sunday Schools and the 
young people may, by missionary instruction, be trained 
to do large things in the years to come; but for the 
work now pressing, the work that must be done immedi- 
ately or the opportunities will be lost, the Societies must 
look much more largely to the mature men of the Church, 
who have at their disposal all the means necessary for 
adequate support. 

The evidence before the Commission is clear and 
convincing that the great majority of the men of the 
Churches have not heretofore recognised their responsi- 
bility, or contributed in proportion to their ability to 
this supreme work of the Church. There is evidence 
that the men of the Churches are willing to do large 
things, that they are willing adequately to finance the 
missionary enterprise, if the matter can be presented to 
them in a way that will carry their judgment and com- 
mand their confidence. 

The Commission is therefore of opinion— 

(1) That all Missionary Societies should project an 
organised propaganda to enlist the men of their con- 
stituencies as contributors on a scale adequate to meet 
the present opportunity. 

(2) That this result can be attained if the following 
principles are adopted :— 

(i) That, while the leadership of the clergy must be 
fully recognised, the advocacy of the cause of missions 
by laymen of capacity and standing is peculiarly effective 
with their fellow-laymen. 
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(ii) In such an appeal there should be a comprehensive 
presentation of the claims of the whole world on the 
whole Church, as well as of the particular work in which 
each Church or Society is engaged. 

(iii) That the present resources of the whole Church 
are adequate for the task of planting Christian institu- 
tions throughout the whole of the non-Christian world, 
and that co-operation and not competition is the guiding 
principle of the work on the foreign field. 

(iv) That Christian missions have such a broad and 
fundamental relation to the education, philanthropy, 
civilisation, commerce, diplomacy, and peace of the world, 
as well as to its evangelisation, that the missionary 
enterprise presents to every man his highest opportunity 
for Christian influence and service. 

(3) Toapply these principles effectively, thereshould be :— 

(i) A general supervising committee of strong laymen 
in each branch of the Church to act in co-operation with 
the Missionary Societies in supervising and carrying on 
this organised propaganda. 

(ii) Systematic missionary education of a character 
to appeal to men. 

(ii) A men’s missionary committee in every congrega- 
tion to assist the clergyman or pastor in the work of 
missionary education, and to enlist the co-operation of 
every member of the Church in mission work. 

(iv) Habitual and definite prayer for missions. 

(v) The adoption of an adequate financial objective 
by each congregation. 

(vi) Regular systematic missionary offerings on a weekly 
basis wherever practicable. 

(vii) An organised personal canvass of the entire 
membership of the Church by the men’s missionary 
committee to secure a worthy systematic offering from 
every member. 

(4) The Commission is convinced that larger financial 
results can be obtained in applying the above principles 
and methods, when all men of all branches of the Church 
in a community co-operate in a common appeal and a 
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united effort. This has been demonstrated in many 
cities of the United States and Canada, where the result 
has been an unprecedented spirit of Christian unity and 
fraternity, and an increase in missionary contributions 
of from 50 to 150 per cent. in a single year. 

(5) The above principles and methods are essentially 
those which have been put into operation in the United 
States and Canada by the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment with the most remarkable success, as appears from 
the foregoing report. 

(6) We believe that, in the providence of God, the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement has been called into 
being, that it has already changed the attitude of thou- 
sands of men in the United States and Canada from 
apathy and indifference towards the cause of missions 
to loyal and active support, that it has stimulated the 
spiritual life in the local Churches, that it has substanti- 
ally increased the contributions towards the work of 
missions, and that it has been the means of uniting 
the men of many communions in the United States and 
Canada, as never before, in sympathetic and practical 
co-operation for world-wide evangelisation. We com- 
mend the Movement and its plans to the men of all 
nations as a practical basis for co-operation among 
Christian men everywhere in a comprehensive and 
adequate crusade for the winning of mankind to Jesus 
Christ. 


2. Personal Service 


Increased funds cannot give the necessary impulse to 
the growing work without increased offering of life. In 
response to the many calls for reinforcements from the 
front, the men and women so sorely needed are not forth- 
coming. In spite of the work of various student organisa- 
tions and the large number of volunteers, many Societies 
are seeking in vain for the men and women they need, and 
with enlarged gifts an increase of the missionary force 
will be demanded by all Societies. 

Tochangethissituation it seems to the Commission that— 
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(a) Endeavour must be made to carry the missionary 
call back into the devoted homes of the Church that, in an 
atmosphere of consecration, those who should be the 
associates and successors of the missionaries of this 
generation, may be in quiet preparation for the work that 
is awaiting them. 

(b) The work now being done in colleges, universities, 
and theological institutions by the interdenominational 
recruiting agencies should be greatly developed and 
strengthened. 

(c) Missionary Societies should prosecute with much 
greater vigour the cultivation of their respective con- 
stituencies in the higher institutions of learning in all 
Christian lands as well as in the Sunday Schools and 
young people’s societies of the Church, and should in- 
augurate methods of training by which not only the 
numbers of candidates needed, but the quality required, 
may be obtained. 


CONCLUSION 


The Church is exerting a commanding influence 
over the life and activities of Christian lands. The 
resources at its disposal, material, mental, and spiritual, 
if properly consecrated and directed, are ample for 
the speedy completion of the evangelisation of the 
entire world. It is the task and privilege of the 
leaders in the Church, and the officers and supporters of 
the Missionary Societies, so to call out and direct these 
forces that this generation shall not pass until the most 
remote human soul shall have the opportunity to know 
Jesus Christ as his personal Redeemer and Lord. That 
this is the will of God there can be no doubt, that the 
opportunity and means are sufficient we are well aware ; 
the work halts only because the entire Church is not yet 
in full submission to the Divine Will. When the Church 
is dominated by the Mind of God and becomes permeated 
with the Spirit of Jesus Christ, then will the unity of the 
entire world in Christ become a visible actuality. 


APPENDIX } 


At the time of the Missionary Conference in Edinburgh, 
there was held a special Conference of medical delegates 
and others interested in the medical aspects of the work, 
in which questions relating to the medical side of the work 
were considered. 

The following “Findings” and “ Report” of that 
Conference bear directly upon the Home Base, and so 
belong to this Report. It should be stated that the 
members of Commission VI. as a whole have had no 
opportunity to examine this statement, hence it is printed 
in the Appendix as having had the consideration only of 
the Chairman of the Commission. 

It should also be added that many of the larger Mission 
Boards, of North America at least, are thoroughly in accord 
with the statement of need as set forth in this paper, and 
have long applied these principles to the selection and 
appointment of candidates and to the care of the health 
of the missionaries in the field without the organisation 
of a Home Medical Department or the creation of an 
Honorary Medical Board. 

These Boards will need to consider whether the in- 
creased cost of a salaried medical officer and the added 
machinery of a Medical Board would make their work in 
this direction more efficient. 

These conclusions of medical experts, who are either 
missionaries or medical friends and supporters of the work, 
are herewith submitted for the careful consideration of all 
Missionary Societies. 
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FINDINGS OF THE MEDICAL CONFERENCE 


The sectional meeting of medical delegates, medical missionaries, 
and other medical practitioners interested in the medical aspects 
of missionary work, desire to represent to the 
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(1) That there should be a definite Medical Department in 
connection with all foreign Missionary Societies; that this 
department should deal with all questions relating to the physical 
fitness and the preservation of the health of missionaries, their 
wives, and families ; that it should be under the supervision of an 
honorary Medical Board, composed of medical missionaries and 
other medical practitioners, some of whom, at least, should have 
had foreign medical experience; and that there should be a 
medical officer, preferably salaried, who should deal with all such 
questions, under the general direction of the Medical Board. 

It is further suggested that, in the case of the smaller Societies, 
there might possibly be one Medical Board and Medical Officer 
representing several Societies. 

(2) Also, that there is urgent need for the collection and syste- 
matic recording by the Home Medical Base, or their medical 
representative, of such statistics as relate to the health of foreign 
missionaries, including causes of death or retirement. 

That deductions obtained from these and other data will 
have an important bearing upon such problems as— 

(1) The frequency and duration of furlough and holidays. 

(2) The necessity for issuing or revising of health regulations 
from time to time. 

(3) The insurance of lives of missionaries against sickness, 
breakdown, and death. 

(4) The need for missionaries to receive elementary medical 
instruction as to preservation of their health abroad. 

This latter statement is emphasised by the fact that, as a result 
offa recent investigation, under the egis of the Association of 
Medical Officers of Missionary Societies, of the causes of death in 
missionaries who have died since 1890, over 60 per cent. were 
victims to the so-called preventable diseases, against which many 
safeguards may be taken. 

Such information will also bring into prominence the chief 
diseases in various countries, and risks to health which missionaries 
have to face, and the best methods of combating such conditions. 


The following Report is submitted because of the great 
importance of the information it contains and its possible 
value to Missionary Societies :— 
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A REPORT 


On the need for the Home Base (Medical Department) for the 
Systematical Collection and Record of Statistics, such as 
relate to the Health of Foreign Missionaries, 


By G. Basit Price, M.D., M.R.C.P., D.P.H., 


Hon. Sec. Association of Medical Officers of Missionary Societies ; 
Physician to the London Missionary Society. 


SYNOPSIS 


1. The Need for the Collection and Systematic Recording by 
the Home Medical Base of such Statistics as relate to the 
Health of Foreign Missionaries. 

2. The Data of Greatest Value. 

3. The Practical Application of such Information— 

(a) More Uniform Series of Regulations. 
fF (0) Furloughs. 
(c) Important Information to be brought into Prominence, 
particularly relating to Safeguards to Health. 

4. Extract from Report on Causes of Death amongst Mis- 

sionaries. 
Conclusion. 


It probably needs no argument to demonstrate the value of 
statistics in relation to any subject of investigation, and that the 
Commissions agree on such a statement is shown by the valued 
contributions on Mission Statistics by Dr. James S. Dennis, of 
New York, towards the work of Commission I.; but that statistics 
as relate to the health of foreign missionaries are urgently 
needed, has still to be generally acknowledged and systematically 
collected. 


I. THE NEED FOR THE SYSTEMATIC COLLECTION AND RECORDING 
OF SUCH STATISTICS AS RELATE TO THE HEALTH OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONARIES 


In reviewing the proceedings and work of the Association of 
Medical Officers of Missionary Societies during the last six years— 
that is to say, since its foundation—the fact emerges that with 
regard to many of the problems arising for discussion, problems 
which intimately concern the physical welfare of foreign mission- 
aries, judgment and decision had often to be suspended owing to 
the paucity of statistics obtainable, and the insufficiency and 
inadequacy of those collected. we 

This lack of material on which to base opinions was not due to 
want of effort in attempting to collect it, but was due to the fact 
that, with one exception, none of the large Missionary Societies had 
sufficiently organised Medical Departments, or had during their 
long and historic existence deemed the subject of the collection of 
vital statistics in relation to foreign missionaries of sufficient 
importance to even merit attention. 

Though the broader views now held are gradually producing 
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a change in regard to this subject, the members of the Association 
have still a heritage of ignorance to contend with on this subject, 
which is the foundation basis of the policies of Insurance Societies 
in relation to ordinary lives, and from which expectations of lives 
and all other details are deduced. 

It is therefore incumbent to emphasise the urgent need for the 
systematic collection of all facts and figures as relate to the health of 
foreign missionaries. 

It is here suggested that this duty is a necessary corollary of 
the work of the Home Medical Base, and should be initiated and 
carried out under the supervision of, or in the case of smaller 
Societies, by the Medical Officers of those Societies. 

Individual effort has, at times, been made towards this end, as 
in the case of Dr. Harry Guinness, whose statistics collected nearly 
twenty years ago were of considerable service to Insurance Societies, 
when accepting the insurance proposals of missionaries, but such 
records have been due to private enterprise, and often remain 
inaccessible or unknown, and have not been due to a definite and 
considered policy of a Society's Medical Department. 

The only recent attempt at generally collecting such records 
was made (1909-10) under the authorisation of the Association of 
Medical Officers already referred to, and certain facts and figures 
of this Report will be subsequently quoted. 

It is true one Society has, concerning its missionaries, collected 
a great deal of statistical material, but the statistics were not until 
lately co-ordinated under the egis of one department, and the 
facts relating to the past, which are so important for the guid- 
ance of its medical advisers, are not easily accessible. 


2. THE DATA THAT ARE OF GREATEST VALUE 


(a) To register with regard to every missionary— 

(1) Age at death or retirement. 

(2) Certified cause of death or retirement. 

(3) Spheres of work and position held (medical, ordained, lay, 

pioneer, etc.). 4 

(4) In cases of premature breakdown, retirement, or death, to 

state probable causes, whether preventable, or contracted 

from the nature of location, work, or intercourse with 
natives. 

) State the number of effective years of service abroad. 

) Whether elementary medical instruction had been received 
on health and hygiene matters, and whether systematic 
measures were carried out for the preservation of health 
under unhealthy conditions of climate and country. 

(b) By means of Health Sheets, to be returned annually or 

periodically on return home to ascertain— 

(1) Sick leave required year by year. ‘ 
(2) Incidence of disease (especially climatic disease), accident, 
or record of operation. Cause and character of illness. 

. (3) Annual holiday each year and whether utilised. ; « + - § 
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(c) To have collated the climatic, sanitary conditions of each 
mission station, character of water and food supply, and conditions 
of housing. 


3. THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF SUCH INFORMATION 


It may well be urged that the mere accumulation of such 
statistics, unless they are of practical utility, would result in merely 
wasted labour. 

It must be remembered that the collection of corresponding 
data in other realms have formed the basis of enquiry for more 
than one Governmental Commission ; equally important are such 
enquiries in relation to medical matters. 

It is believed that with gradually accumulating reliable informa 
tion as suggested, the following beneficial results would be gained :— 

(a) The issue of a move uniform series of regulations from all the 
Societies, both as regards the standard of acceptance of missionary 
candidates, and in dealing with missionaries. 

(b) Furloughs.—The relation of furloughs to health would be 
established, and lead to more uniform regulations for various 
countries ; in some cases, modifications in view of improving health 
conditions, progress of civilisation and sanitation, quicker and 
cheaper travelling facilities, would lead to considerable economy 
on the part of Societies’ expenditure. 

In other countries shorter but more frequent furloughs might 
be necessary. 

A useful comparison might be established with the furloughs of 
military and civil servants, 

The necessity for an annual holiday and regular furloughs, and 
their relation to the preservation of good health, would be estab- 
lished. 

(c) The information would bring into prominence— 

(1) The chief diseases in various countries and risks to health 
which missionaries have to face, and against which they may to 
a large extent be safeguarded. rt } 

(2) The need for educating all missionaries as to the nature, 
mode of incidence and infection, and best methods of combating 
such diseases. : ; : 

(3) The need in some cases and in certain countries for taking 
advantage of the more modern methods of preventive inoculation 
as a means of protection. hae aks ae 

(4) The necessity for from time to time issuing health regula- 
tions as to preventive measures against disease and the best 
methods for the preservation of health. 

It is gratifying to state that as an example of mutual co-operation 
and common service, a small handbook, Health Regulations, for 
missionaries, has been issued by the Association of Medical Officers 
of Missionary Societies, and has been adopted with slight modifica- 
tions by several of the large English Missionary Societies for 
distribution to each of their missionaries, and is under consideration 


by others, i: ‘ 
(5) A valuable addition to our knowledge as to what period 
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of service abroad is most pregnant with risks to health, whether in 
the case of fresh missionaries a shorter first period of service would 
be advisable or not. 

(6) The indirect benefit to both missionaries and their Societies, 
due to the undoubtedly more favourable terms which Insurance 
Societies would grant to missionary life proposals, at any rate for 
many fields of work ; a further development might take place of 
Societies insuring their own missionaries against ill-health, pre- 
mature retirement, breakdown, or death. 


4. EXTRACT FROM REPORT ON CAUSES OF DEATH AMONGST 
MISSIONARIES—CONCLUSION 


The following result obtained from an enquiry authorised by the 
Association of Medical Officers, already referred to, is of great 
value, indicating, as it does, the soundness of the contention of 
this paper :— 

A record of deaths from all causes in missionaries of nearly all 
the large Societies, and resident in all parts of the world where 
missionary activities are carried out,has been obtained. Therecord 
deals with such cases as have occurred since 1890 to 1908, and are 
therefore not complicated by circumstances and conditions of life 
abroad which now no longer exist. 

The cause of death in 561 missionaries (men and women) are 
stated, of these 349 died from diseases, now termed preventable 
diseases—namely those against which many safeguards to health 
and methods of prevention can be applied, with the saving of life 
as a result. 

Malaria, Enteric (Typhoid), Cholera, Blackwater Fever, Dysen- 
tery, Tuberculosis, Typhus Fever, and Smallpox are by far the 
more important of these diseases in frequency of occurrence. 

Of the missionaries who have died during the last eighteen 
years (1890-1908) over 60 per cent. have died of diseases against 
which there are many, and oftentimes adequate safeguards to be 
adopted. 

They died, most of them, ignorant of their foe and unenlightened 
as to how to preserve their own health. 

Not only is this a wastage of life which can and surely must 
be checked, but, on the lowest grounds, is a waste of capital 
expenditure. 

This statement represents but one of many interesting facts 
to be deduced from a study of such statistics, and it is not too 
much to hope that this branch of the Home Department will be 
more emphasised, organised, and studied in the future, so that lines 
of policy may be established on surer and firmer foundations than 
in the past. i 
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CONSIDERATIONS of space have made it necessary to abbrevi- 
ate the speeches made in the Discussion. In doing this, the 
attempt has been made to preserve everything that sheds 
fresh light on the subjects considered in the Report. In 
some instances the speeches have not been well reported, and 
this has necessitated the omission of certain sentences. It 
has not been found possible to send the report of the speeches 
to those who delivered them for their revision. 
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PRESENTATION AND DISCUSSION 
OF THE REPORT 


The Rev. James L. Barton, D.D., Boston, Mass., Foreign 
Secretary of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions and Chairman of the Commission, in presenting the 
Report said: I wish to bring before this Conference a few points 
to which the investigations of the Commission have inevitably 
led us, in order that there may be large and free discussion. 

In the Reports which have been hitherto presented, for the most 
part, expert questions bearing on the foreign field have been 
considered, and expert men on the mission field abroad and at home 
have taken part in the discussion. We feel that we have come 
to a point when it is time for the pastors at home and the laymen 
in the Churches to take part in discussing these questions which 
bear upon the points here presented. At the Conference in 
London in 1888 the discussion centred almost entirely, if not 
wholly, upon the work abroad. At the Conference in New York 
in 1900 not a little space was given to the subject of the Home 
Base, but it has rested with this Conference to have two Com- 
missions reporting upon subjects related to the Home Base, 
and one whose entire business was to investigate that side of the 
work. 

I wish to say a few words in order that you may understand 
some of the difficulties that the Commission had to face. You 
recall that the Home Base as related to the work abroad centres 
in many different countries, and this Commission has had to do 
with the situation in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Switzerland, Germany, Holland, Belgium, England, Scotland, 
and North America, and you can readily see, as you cast your 
thought over that list, how many languages had to be considered 
in the investigation of this subject, even if we consider that the 
languages spoken in Scotland and England and North America 
are one, about which there is some question. After the material 
had been brought together it was necessary to co-ordinate it 
into a continuous consecutive Report. In one of the earlier 
Reports presented to this Conference a mass of manuscript was 
shown indicating the amount of work done, but it would have 
been almost necessary to make special arrangements with the 
Steamship Company to bring the mass of material secured by 
this Commission. Let me give one illustration. Take the sub- 
ject of missionary education in academic institutions. In America 
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alone we sent lists of questions to nearly six hundred academic 
institutions, and replies were received from a little under that 
number, and in addition letters were written to over a hundred 
Presidents of American Institutions, and replies were received 
from nearly every one; and yet the result of that investigation, 
demanding that immense amount of correspondence, is gathered 
up in one column of this Report. 

I wish to say in regard to the Report, that you will find many 
things lacking. We have pursued lines of investigation very 
extensively, and yet nothing whatever of the result of some of 
these investigations appears in the Report, as, for instance, we 
began a line of investigation to reveal the practice of the Missionary 
Societies regarding the control and direction they exercise over 
the work abroad and their organisation at home; and we came 
to the conclusion that it would be impossible for us to consider 
thése questions owing to the amount of space put at our disposal. 
Think for a moment what it would mean if we were able to give 
only a hundred words to each Society—we would have taken 
up nearly one-half of our Report in producing a mere compendium 
of Missionary Societies, so we were compelled to omit it altogether. 

We have endeavoured in our investigation to consider the great 
fundamental questions that underlie mission work and which 
are before the Missionary Societies to-day. Let meadd, as revealing 
something of the difficulties confronting this Commission, that the 
one chapter on the Laymen’s Missionary Movement in America 
that was originally written eight months ago has been very 
thoroughly revised since, but now has come to be so out of date, 
because of the great progress of the movement in America, that 
we shall be compelled to insert another chapter in place of the one 
printed in the Report in order to bring that chapter up-to-date. 

In every point of our investigation the Commission has been 
confronted by the one stupendous fact, that there is not a 
Missionary Society in any one of the countries named that is 
properly supported to-day for the conduct of its work. All of 
the Societies are organised for a far larger work than they are able 
to conduct because of the lack of support, and we have come 
to the conclusion, summing it up in almost a word, that the 
task of this Commission was to discover how to develop and 
employ the entire resources of the Church, and that is the question 
that is before us this morning. 

In the consideration of the resources we have recognised that 
there are two—the spiritual resources and the physical. Those 
of you who read the Report will understand the mind of the 
Commission in regard to the importance and emphasis to be placed 
upon the spiritual resources of the Church of Jesus Christ. From 
every source our correspondents have constantly referred to the 
fact, that, if the Church were spiritually alive and alert, there 
would be no lack of men and reinforcements, and no lack of 
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money and support, and we are well aware that it is not by 
reinforcement, and not by money, that the Spirit of the living 
God.is to establish the Kingdom of Christ in all the earth. And 
yet we cannot ignore the physical resources. 

One of the first things that I would mention of the undeveloped 
or undiscovered resources of the Church is the fact, that there are 
a great number of congregations that are not contributing to the 
work of missions in any way whatsoever. That is more true in 
America than it is on the Continent or in Great Britain. We 
have in that non-contributing section of the Church a great 
possibility if we could only develop it. It has been estimated 
that in America about one-tenth of the communicants furnished 
nine-tenths of the money given for missionary work, and it has 
been estimated carefully in twenty of the leading Communions 
of North America, that while they give upon the average £2, 6s. or 
11 dollars 40 cents per capita for their own work at home, those 
same Communions gave last year for missions upon the average 
2s. 6d. per capita. Surely it cannot be said that those Churches 
are impoverishing themselves for the work of missions. 

I wish I had time to say a word in regard to the magnificent 
work the women are doing for missions. We find that it is the 
women of the Churches who are keeping the spirit alive in many 
places. It seemed to the Commission that we were driven back 
to the good old poem : 


“In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 
You will find the Christian soldier 
Represented by his wife.” 


I can assure you he is well represented, but the Church cannot 
afford to rest on that representation alone. 

One thing upon which our investigation centred, and to which 
all conclusions seem to lead, was that the trouble with the members 
of the Church is that they do not know the work, and until they 
know it they cannot work or pray intelligently. Whether we 
are speaking of laymen or pastors, or whether we speak of the 
young people in offering themselves for the missionary service, 
we find we are confronted with this lack of knowledge. Information 
must be given, through every possible channel, in order that the 
people may know, and that information must lead to the second 
stage, namely, education. Information is not education, but 
information may be the foundation of education, and information 
persisted in and systematically arranged will lead necessarily 
to the education of the Church, and the education of the Church 
will lead to the third stage, an inclination on the part of the Church 
to do this missionary work, and information, and education, and 
inclination will necessarily lead to consecration of the Church 
in its individual membership. I find that there is danger in 
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this Conference that the different Commissions get into altercation 
among themselves as to which Commission is the most important. 
It is a fact that there is not a Commission which has reported 
in this Conference or is reporting to-day that does not believe that 
its Commission is the most important Commission of the whole 
eight. Why is it? It is because each Commission knows more 
about the subject it has investigated than about the other subjects. 
If you make the Church know, its members will consecrate them- 
selves and give. 

The curriculum in our universities and colleges must be changed 
that the young men, and young women also, who study in them 
may have an opportunity of studying the power of Christian 
civilisation as it comes in contact with the civilisation of the East. 
That is not a study of denominationalisation, it is not a study 
of Christianity ; it is a study of the most profound and difficult 
problem that is moving over the face of the earth. Courses in 
missions are being introduced into many of the universities and 
colleges. They must come into them all. The introduction of a 
larger missionary course in our theological colleges is imperative. 
I hope some one will speak plainly upon that point. We complain, 
and many of our correspondents complain, that the clergy are not 
interested. It is because we have not taught them the themes 
of the Kingdom, because the parish surrounds their responsibility, 
and their vision is bounded by the boundary of the parish. We 
must teach them to go out with a vision as broad as the love 
of God, a vision that shall comprehend the whole world. 

There are many other things that might be said, and that will 
be said on this subject, but 1 wish to add just this in closing, we 
have come to this conclusion in our investigations that the Church 
of Christ here at home is dependent for its continuance upon 
the part it has in missionary work. We can never understand our 
own Holy Scriptures until they are interpreted to us through 
the language of every nation under heaven. We can never know 
our Lord Jesus Christ in fulness and in the length and breadth 
of His love until He is revealed to the world in the redeemed 
life and character of men out of every race for which He died. 

This is the last Commission reporting, and this is the con- 
clusion of the whole matter. It makes little difference as to the 
opportunities that are opening to us, and it makes little difference 
as to how our hearts have warmed to one another while being here 
together, but it does make a profound difference as to the spirit 
which we carry back to our homes. If we go back with the 
spirit that led the apostles down from the mount of privilege 
where they met their Lord and saw Him carried away from them 
upon the clouds of heaven, if we go down with the spirit with 
which they went down, ready to follow in His steps through 
Gethsemane even to Calvary, and if we go down like them ready 
to die, if need be, in order that the Church may live, then our 
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Conference need not be in vain. The whole success of this Con- 
ference depends upon our consecration for service, and upon our 
resolve not to cease in our service but to struggle until the whole 
Church of Christ has risen to the mgmentous character of its 
privilege, and its duty, and has taken up this work with vision 
and power, 


HOW TO PRESENT THE WORLD-WIDE PROBLEM THAT CONFRONTS 
CHRISTIANITY TO THE IMAGINATION OF THE CHURCH SO THAT 
IT SHALL BECOME AN IMPELLING AND DOMINATING MOTIVE 
IN ALL ITS LIFE 


The Rey. Canon L. Norman Tucker (Toronto, Canada) : I have 
seen in the Dominion of Canada, from one end of it to the other, 
especially in connection with the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 
assemblies, in some cases composed entirely of men, thrilled and 
moved to their deepest depths by the missionary cause. When 
all the great appeals are brought into one trom the different 
mission fields they constitute what you, Mr. Chairman, have so 
well called a synchronisation of opportunities and crises, and 
this has appealed to the imagination of men irresistibly, and 
placed a burden on the soul and conscience of men which they 
are unable to cast off. Now side by side with that aspect of the 
question is its counterpart, the Church of the living God arising 
among all the nations of the earth and arising as a great missionary 
society. This idea, the Church itself a missionary society,— 
not Missionary Societies within the Church,—lI take for granted. 
Now see how that idea will pervade all the life and operations 
of the Church, The Church a missionary society, all members of 
the Church called to be missionaries and to help in missionary 
work, and if all members, then first and foremost the clergy. 
It becomes their duty to preach missionary sermons, give mission- 
ary information to their people, not as something extra and optional, 
but as part and parcel of their daily administration. The time 
is past when clergymen may write to the secretaries of their 
Societies and say, ‘‘ Send me your deputation to make an appeal 
for your Society to my people, and I will give you the collection,” 
as though the people and the money belonged to the clergymen 
and the need and the appeal belonged to the Society. Then, as 
the clergyman is and must ever be the centre of the position, and 
congregations will never rise much above the spiritual level of 
their pastor, we recognise the need of missionary information 
and training in our theological colleges, of professors of missions, 
or at any rate missionary lecturers, so that the rising generation 
of the clergy may go forth filled with that idea to fill their con- 
gregation with missionary information and missionary enthusiasm. 
Tf the clergy lead, then the laymen will follow. Men will learn 
to pray and deny themselves, and so giving will become part of 
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their very lives. So anew life wili come into the Church, and the 
Church will arise confronting this great opportunity as the army 
of God, living, united, militant, under the great Captain of our 
Salvation, to enter that open door, and advance to the spiritual . 
conquest of the world. 


The Rev. C. R. Watson, D.D. (Philadelphia, Secretary of the 
Foreign Mission Board of the United Presbyterian Church): I 
suppose our answer to the question how to present the world-wide 
problem that confronts Christianity to the Church so as to appeal 
to its imagination will be the answer to the question how do we 
feel the world-wide problem, and one cannot go very far in con- 
sidering this question without discovering that there are in the 
missionary camp two divergent schools. There are those who 
are anchored in history, who are temperamentally and because 
of circumstance inclined to view all things from the historic point 
of view, as so many spiritual forces, as great ideas unfolding 
themselves in the world. These think naturally of the problem 
in terms of forces and problems that have to be overcome, and 
of meeting those problems by also having contrary forces and 
contrary movements and contrary ideas and influences, and 
this school will perhaps pride itself on its thoroughness and its 
genuineness, and the depth of its insight. But there is another 
school, and that is the school that looks at things somewhat in 
terms of numbers. It speaks of the great areas, the thousands of 
millions, and because it measures the problem in terms of numbers, 
it is also inclined to give the answer to the question somewhat in 
terms of numbers, and this school perhaps prides itself on its 
aggressiveness. JI have come into touch with both schools. 
Naturally the extreme on either hand is unfortunate, but what 
I wish to do this morning is to try and emphasise the necessity 
of reconciling these two divergent schools of thought. Perhaps 
it is on the Continent that the first school of thought has been 
developed the most. Perhaps it is in connection with the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement in America that the last school of thought 
has had its greatest emphasis, but it seems to me to-day that we 
need to bring the two together. Alone we cannot answer the 
question, alone we cannot meet the need. Now because the dy- 
namic way of viewing the missionary problem is the oldest way 
and is established, I wish to say a thing or two about this other 
way that has received increasing emphasis in later years, that it 
may be justified, not in the things that cannot be justified in it, 
but in that content which is at the heart, and which perhaps may 
avail in the present situation. First of all let us recognise that 
it is not an unspiritual movement, that it fully recognises that 
God is all in all, and that these agencies and these men and millions 
are of no avail whatever unless the power of God move mightily 
through them. And let us recognise in the second place that 
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this is not a promulgation of what you have occasionally heard— 
a theory of one missionary to every twenty-five thousand people. 
It is true that in one field that statement has received the approval 
of some missionary bodies, as an average general statement, but 
there is no one who imagines for a moment that it is applicable 
everywhere. It is only a general statement. It is absolutely 
untrue of many fields. It may be only true of one single place 
at one single time. And let us recognise in the third place that 
this is not a view of a definite missionary policy that should 
be pursued ; it is rather simply a method of making more definite 
and clear to the Church the vastness of the problem, of bringing 
it into terms that will be comprehended by some men who cannot 
comprehend other terms, who will understand this way of putting 
it, and will thus be able to link their lives to this problem. The 
man on the street wants to know in a definite way something 
of the measure of this work. Lastly, may I say this, that that 
which leads us to regard with sympathy this method of stating 
the problem is the fact that we come to you, as the former speaker 
has said, out of the experience in America where we have seen 
men’s faces lit with the glory of God as somehow, by means of this 
method of the presentation of the problem, their imaginations 
have caught the vision, and they have said, ‘‘ This is a new phase 
of the Christian life, and to this phase of the Christian life I must 
address myself, and I will give myself, my life, and my money.” 


> The Rev. Cyrit Barpstey (Church Missionary Society): I 
speak as a parochial clergyman this morning. I am not here as 
the secretary of the Church Missionary Society. How can we 
impress the imagination of the Church asa whole? The rank and 
file of the Christian Church will never grasp the truth that the 
evangelisation of the world is the primary task, or, as the Arch- 
bishop told us, the central duty of the Church, until a more definite 
lead in a more definite manner is given by those in a position of 
leadership in the Church. How can they give that lead? First, 
they must be possessed of the truth themselves; they must be 
obviously full of it. They must be absolutely enthusiastic and 
in deadly earnest themselves. Secondly, they must afford oppor- 
tunities to their people for intercession and praise for foreign 
missions. How much regular intercession and praise for foreign 
missions is there in the regular worship of our Churches? Thirdly, 
it surely should, if it is the greatest task, dominate the assemblies 
and gatherings of the leaders of the Church whenever they come 
together to consider the things of the Kingdom of God. There 
are other matters of importance, but not so important. First 
things first, when we are gathered together. 

Again, there should be positive discouragement of extravagance 
or united luxury in our congregations. Just as much as it is 
wrong for a consecrated man to be extravagant, so it 1s equally 
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wrong and inconsistent for a consecrated Church to be extravagant. 
Because a congregation has a certain amount of money that is 
no justification for that congregation spending that money to 
meet its own needs and to satisfy its own desires. Then there 
must be a readiness for co-operation within the Churches. Surely 
it is wrong that there should be such a competition for congrega- 
tions as is going on in many of our great cities and towns to-day. 
Can we say that it is right in view of the world’s needs? But if 
there is co-operation within the Churches, if congregations are 
to combine, organisations to gather together, in order that there may 
‘be an economy in men and money, to send more to the front, it 
will mean a most practical self-denial. Has not the time come for 
a call for corporate sacrifice ? What does this mean? It means 
the members of the congregations meeting together and saying : 
What does the present position demand of us unitedly as a con- 
gregation? I have been asked just to say a word about a certain 
act of corporate sacrifice. The members of a Bible class which 
had been administered for many years by a clergyman towards 
whose stipend they gave £35 got some vision of the world’s need. 
They met, they prayed and they thought it out and they counted 
the cost. They did not do it in a hurry. They passed a resolu- 
tion that they would do without a chaplain, and that he should 
be at the front. Secondly, instead of giving £35 a year towards 
his stipend they made themselves responsible for £80, and resolved 
that they would do more work themselves so that the work should 
not suffer. What has happened is that they have procured a 
missionary at the front and that they have not their own chaplain 
now. Instead of giving £35 towards his stipend they are giving 
over £135. The work has not suffered, it has actually gone for- 
ward, and God has blessed those men in their act of corporate 
sacrifice. They have sent a man to the front instead of having 
a man to themselves. This is the divine law—life unto death. 
So long as the Churches at home are self-absorbed and occupied 
with their own interests, they cannot save the world. It is the 
Church that saveth its life that shali lose it, but it is the Church 
in a very real sense that loseth its life that shall save it. 


Miss E. HARRIET STANWOOD (Secretary of Congregational 
Women’s Board of Missions, Boston): In connection with the 
Missionary Conference held in New York in 1900 there were several 
important meetings of women carefully planned beforehand with 
subjects for consideration. One practical outcome was the appoint- 
ment of a central committee. ‘This committee at once set itself 
planning for a course of study of foreign missions and the prepara- 
tion of text-books. In rgor the first text-book was issued, a pre- 
liminary one, under the auspices of this committee, and every 
year since then a text-book has been issued. ‘The subjects taken 
up have been the work of foreign missions in various lands. The 
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Macmillan Company hesitated the first year to publish an issue 
of 1000 copies, but now they do not hesitate to undertake an 
order for an edition of 50,000 copies. In America there has been 
a circulation of more than 500,000 copies of these books. One 
result of this has been the initiation of summer schools seven years 
ago. The first were held in Northfield, Massachusetts. Since 
- then they have increased, and now in the months of June and July 
several summer schools for Women’s Foreign Missionary Societies 
are held in the United States, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coasts. Is not this one way of presenting the work of foreign 
missions with its world-wide problems to the imagination of the 
Church, so that it should become an impelling and dominating 
motive ? 


Sir Roonka LaipLaw: A careful examination of the Report 
shows that no notice has been taken by the Commission of that 
part of the Christian Church which projects itself into nearly all 
the mission fields and ought to be regarded as part of the home base. 
I refer to the communities of mixed blood which are to be found 
in these fields and which are all at least nominally Christian. 
This secondary base, as it may be called, may not be broad, it 
may not be deep, but it is far from unimportant, because it is the 
only part of the base with which the vast majority of the natives 
will ever come into immediate contact. 

In India where we have such a large European and Eurasian 
community, it is important that we should consider the character 
as well as the utility of this base. We cannot afford to allow the 
community which represents the Christian nations to sink to a 
low level intellectually, morally, or spiritually, for it is to this 
community that the enquiring Hindu and Mohammedan looks to 
see the precepts of his Christian teachers in practice. It is by 
- the character of this community that the value of the Christian 
faith is estimated. 

It may be an open question whether the Missionary Societies 
would be justified in concerning themselves with the education 
of Europeans and Eurasians in India in the hope of capturing 
recruits forg service in mission work. But would it not be well 
for the various Boards to co-operate in establishing and main- 
taining amongst this class, strong training colleges for Christian 
' teachers, and also medical schools, and thus provide a nearer and 
a less costly source of supply of workers for the increasing demands 
in all our missions ? 

The language difficulty so fully discussed yesterday would re 
no serious problem in this case. ‘The success of nearly all great 
industrial undertakings depends upon an abundant and cheap 
labour supply. Where are your teachers to come from when the 
masses which are shaking to-day really begin to move? The new 
impulse }which this Conference has given, and which the Continua- 
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tion Committee will give to the Church, all over the home base, - 
coupled with the work of the Student Volunteer Movement and 
the Laymen’s Movement, will doubtless enable us to put into the 
field in the next ten years double the number of missionaries sent 
out during the last ten years. That will mean hundreds of new 
workers, but thousands will be required ; and I venture to suggest 
that this secondary source of supply is worthy of the consideration 
of all who desire to hasten the time when the knowledge of the 
Lord shall cover the earth as the waters cover the sea. That this 
is not an impracticable proposition is proved by the fact that a 
considerable number of Zenana, medical and other workers, now 
giving efficient service in India, have been drawn from this 
class. 


Dr. T. H. P. SAILer (Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.) : I wish to 
speak on the subject of the Mission Study Class which is known 
more commonly in Great Britain as the Mission Study Circle. 
First, there is no lesson that is more striking in modern naval 
warfare than the fact that it does not matter how many ships 
you have and how good is the quality of your ammunition and how 
great is the rapidity of your fire, if you do not know how to shoot 
straight—if you do not know how to plant your shells somewhere 
in the anatomy of your enemy’s ships. We recognise the work 
that is being done by missionary education. We most deeply 
deplore the bad quality of our marksmanship. Missionary meetings 
and missionary organisations are doing much, and yet those who 
are most interested in them must confess that in many cases the 
result achieved is nothing in comparison with the amount of 
force which is generated. It is not very difficult from the peda- 
gogical standpoint to understand why this isso. All these things 
appeal to the assimilative instincts of mankind generally. They 
call for no active force. If you want impression, you must get 
expression. You must draw out of those with whom you deal 
activity that impresses their own personality. Now the Mis- 
sionary Study Class is sacrificing a number of other advantages 
in order to get this one thing—efficiency. I do claim that its 
record of marksmanship is higher than in any of these other agencies. 
In the first place, it calls together small groups, preferably not more 
than six to ten. In the second place, it has weekly sessions, 
preferably of an hour and a half in length, so that one impression + 
may be made before the other is conveyed from the mind. In the 
third place, it discusses difficult problems which are agreed upon 
in advance and are prepared for with the help of a text-book. 
In the fourth place, it stands for discussion, and the activity of 
members. It stands, in the fifth place, for conviction. I believe 
it will stand a stricter test than any other method. This is an 
intensive, and not an extensive method. It will always need to 
be supplemented by the other methods. It occupies an important 
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strategical place asa dynamo, It is not an instrument for trying 
to distribute information to very large numbers; it secks to take 
a small number and qualify them to be intelligent leaders. The 
children’s work will soon languish unless we have persons in 
the Church constantly recharging themselves with enthusiasm, 
constantly studying these world problems. I believe that the 
Layman’s Movement, with its missionary enthusiasm, will falter 
and hesitate after awhile, unless the men get some way of studying 
intelligently these problems so that they can grasp the true in- 
wardness of them. In the third place, I believe that the Christian 
leadership of the Church surely rests with the clergy, but I believe 
in relation to this subject of missionary education we must have 
a new kind of clergy. We read that God has set in the Church, 
first apostles, secondly prophets, third teachers. Where are the 
teachers ? The prophet is absorbed with the development of his 
message. ‘The teacher is absorbed with the development of his 
hearers, and sometimes the two are at cross-purposes. I believe 
that we must set aside our choicest men and women and train 
them to be teachers, 


Mr. T. R. W. Lunt (Church Missionary Society): There is one 
remark which occurs more than once in the Report of the Com- 
mission, which I would like to dissent from and to challenge, and 
it is this. I believe it is a common and easy platitude in our 
Missionary Societies that children’s work is the hope of the future. 
Now, sir, it may be, but it does not follow that because the Societies 
have a big organisation for work among children, because they 
have organised some thousands of meetings, or because they have 
sent out vanloads of children’s literature, it does not follow that 
that work is the hope of the future. It is quite possible for us to 
be doing a vast amount of children’s work which I believe is the 
despair of the future. It seems to me we have to reckon with a 
new element which has entered into the life of our generation 
and which challenges us to review our methods of work amongst 
children. I mean the rise of the science of education. The 
modern teacher has studied the child, has learned how to relate 
his teaching to the interests and the instincts and activities that 
are most keen and alive at each successive stage of a child’s 
growth. He has captured the child’s imagination. He thinks it 
is a crime to teach any lesson in a dull way. If you want to 
realise what is done by studying a child, think of the kindergarten 
and the boy scouts. What hope for the future is there in our 
children’s work if we are going to be behind the secular educational- 
ists in this matter, if we are going to do our missionary work in 
the new generation in a haphazard and unscientific way ? On 
the other hand, it seems to me we have to-day a chance that the 
Church has never had before, with the wealth and knowladge of 
what scientists and psychelogists have done for us in the last forty 
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years to guide us in our policy. As we face this baffling problem 
of to-day, how the Church may be adequate for her great task, 
I would submit that here we have the answer—God’s answer. It 
is the first time that it has ever been possible for a new generation 
of the Church to be trained from infancy for the Church’s great 
task alony the lines of an assured science—the science that is 
revealed to us, how God works in a child. If we want to take 
advantage of this I submit that we must do three things. We 
must have for children’s work men who have time to study and 
to take advantage of this science,—specialists, not men on whom 
other work makes a first charge on their time, their interests, and 
their labour. We must not be content to have secured that 
varissima avis, a man with a genius for children’s work. He is 
unable to impart his genius unless he knows the science. Secondly, 
we must combine our knowledge and experience as others have 
had to do before they could advance. And thirdly, we must 
make for efficiency and sound work and not for praise. 1 would 
like to hear that the Societies had made an unalterable vow that 
they wonld not develop this work faster than they can conduct it 
scientifically and well. 


Mr. W. T. Etxis (Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.): I desire to 
speak to that point of the Report which deals with the promotion 
of missions through the press. We have here considered all the 
world except that large world of everyday men and women with 
whom we rub elbows every day. 

The secondary—and almost of equal importance to the primary 
—task of this Conference is that of enlisting the interest, the 
sympathy and support of the great body of people whom we 
carelessly label as Christendom, who know not that there sits 
to-day in Edinburgh an epochal Conference, who little know and 
little care of the momentous issues that are being considered here. 
We cannot go ahead in the Church without the supporting con- 
stituency of the great body of public opinion, and the one way of 
reaching all the public is not by the creation of new and expensive 
agencies, but through the existing newspaper press. Unless we 
are wise enough, broad enough, and brave enough to confront 
the fact that to-day the non-Churchgoing public and a large share 
of the Churchgoing public are indifferent to missions and ignorant 
concerning missions—indifferent because ignorant—we cannot 
attempt to realise the ideals held out in our meetings here. There 
is not a member of this Conference who has the remotest idea of 
what is appearing in the American press to-day concerning this 
convention. There is not an officer of the Conference who knows 
the most important man here practically considered. It is not 
our bishops and distinguished men of State. It is a man sitting 
in the front of the press seat who is recording these proceedings 
for the allied press in Great Brita and America, With such 
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existing agencies to our hand it is of importance that we should 
put forward an effort such as we have never dreamt of putting 
forward to circulate missionary messages through the press. We 
have to do this thing in big style. We have to run, when we get 
that Continuation Committee on its feet, a national and an inter- 
national press bureau for missions, not for propaganda, but for 
facts. We want a press bureau that will say, for example, that 
there is a man in this house entitled to wear decorations from 
four emperors. A pressman must be permitted to tell the 
truth,—permitted by mission Boards,—when he finds missionaries 
lazy or unfit or a mission Board not rising to its duty, he must be 
permitted to say it. 


The Rev. Professor D. S. Carrns, D.D. (United Free Church of 
Scotland): Mr. Chairman and fellow-members of the Conference, 
there are two tasks obviously awaiting us when we go away from 
this Conference. The first, and by far the most important is the 
spiritual task, the second is the task of instructing the Christian 
public as to what we have learned in this Conference, the task of 
visualising the whole situation for them in order that they may 
understand it. I wish to say a word about two parts of that task. 
I wish as having had to do with Commission IV. to bring before 
this Conference and through them before the Continuation Com- 
mittee, the desirability of printing in full or approximately in 
full the evidence which Commission IV. received from the foreign 
field. There is an immense amount of material which has not 
been used which is of the utmost importance for all who are con- 
cerned with the training of students, for all who are scientifically 
interested in missions, and for a very wide public of experts. 

No doubt, to do this, it will require financial support of some 
kind or other, and I would simply say that if science can find 
financial support with its great enterprises—if matters of State 
find liberal support from Government and the public, the Christian 
public ought to be large-minded and liberal enough to support an 
enterprise of this kind. It is because I feel so strongly that it is 
a matter which may be slipped past in the pressure of more 
immediate and popular interests that I venture to give expression 
to this conviction here and now, and I trust that later on the Con- 
tinuation Committee will consider it in detail. 

There is just one thing that I should like to say as regards a very 
different public—the public about which Dr. Sailer and Mr. Lunt 
have been speaking—the public appealed to by Mission Study 
Circles. I should simply like to reinforce with all my force what 
they have said as to the value of this method and the hopefulness 
of it. I can see, as I look forward, no better way of bringing that 
great untouched public in our Churches, to which reference was 
made by Dr. Barton this morning, that great untouched, unmoved, 
uninstructed public in our Churches, of bringing them into devoted 
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interest in the missionary enterprise, than by work along the lines 
which they have been advocating to us this morning. 


Dr. H. M. Hamitt (Special Commissioner, World‘s Sunday 
School Association): I think the crux of the home base for the 
future at least, if not for the present, is in the Sunday school. 
Humboldt said that if you would infuse ideas into a nation, put 
them first into the schools. Let me say what every student of 
Church history must admit that no great movement beginning 
in one life can go forward unless it is reproduced in young life 
that shall succeed it. I am looking to the future hopefully because 
of the work that is being wrought among the children to-day. Ten 
years ago, as Chairman of the Committee of the International 
Association on Theological Seminaries of America, I addressed 
letters to one hundred and fifty institutions asking, Have you any 
means of teaching and training your teachers with reference to 
the Sunday school and its problems? The answer came back, 
There is nothing. If you go to America to-day, you will find that 
an institution calling itself a Theological Seminary that is not 
training its teachers to take care of its children is the exception 
and not the rule. Let me offer this suggestion. Whenever you 
put a premium upon mission study and the training of the young 
life of the Church in missions by giving it the recognition of the 
seminaries, you find some progress being made. Why not havea 
degree M.B., Bachelor of Missions, or Doctor of Missions? I 
think it might well be put into the list of all great seminaries. 

Now I give you two illustrative incidents. Coming up the hill 
one morning a little fellow, playing the part of an amateur guide, 
pointed out the Black Watch Monument, and I said to him, 
‘ What is the Black Watch ? ” and with a flash in his eye he made 
the quick Scotch answer, ‘“‘ They are the men who died for the 
King,’’ showing the lad’s latent heroism. I came across another 
in Japana year ago. I asked how he came to be a Christian, and he 
said he had found a little picture of Christ and found that he could 
only learn its meaning in the Japanese Sunday school, and so he 
came to be a Christian. Between the educational power as 
represented in the last incident and the heroism of the boy of 
Scotland, you will find a solution of all missionary problems for 
the future. 


THE VITAL SECRET OF AN ADEQUATE OFFERING OF LIVES FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY SERVICE 


The Rev. R. P. Witper (Secretary of the British Student 
Christian Movement); To secure recruits for any service, there 
are three things required—first to convince them of the need, 
secondly, of their own ability to meet the need, and thirdly, to deepen 
their loyalty to the cause or to the leader of the cause, and so 
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to secure an_adequate supply for missionary service. When one 
speaks of convincing men of the need, it is not merely the numerical 
need but the soul need of the people throughout the Christian 
world. I believe that this should also be brought before the 
boys and girls of our Churches amd schools. Boys and girls 
are at that optimistic period of life when they believe that the 
whole world can be reformed, and it is at that time that we should 
plant the seed of missionary information in their hearts. Hence 
the importance of missionary study among the young men and 
women and boys and girls in our Churches. Secondly, their 
ability to meet the need. Those in Europe and America who 
think they are too good to be missionaries are, I am glad to say, 
gradually disappearing, but there are a number who believe they 
are not good enough to be missionaries, and these are some of the 
best men in our colleges. We must bring before them the fact 
that we need all types of missionaries, medical, industrial, educa- 
tional, as well as evangelistic workers for this campaign. Thirdly, 
and most important of all, to deepen the loyalty to Jesus Christ. 
The fact of the matter is that. where missionary study is most 
effective the volunteers for missionary service are fewest, because 
the loyalty is not so deep as it ought to be, and there is a vital 
connection between the offers for missionary service and the 
spiritual life of those who offer. It has been our experience that 
when at our conferences college men and college women are raised 
to a high point spiritually, itis then they get the vision of the 
world’s need and are willing to respond to that call. We find 
that the colleges where Bible study is strongest and where 
the spirit of prayer is deepest are those where we can expect the 
largest. number of recruits for this work of missions. If the 
Church at home is raised to a higher spiritual level we will have a 
large number of volunteers, an adequate number of volunteers from 
the point of view of quantity, and what is far more important from 
the point of view of quality. 


Bishop La TroBe (Moravian Missionary Society) : I desire to 
emphasise the word “‘ adequate.’’ On Christmas Eve 1732 two 
missionaries landed on the island of St. Thomas, pioneers of an 
untried enterprise. The Old Testament text for that Christmas 
Day 1732, was Isaiah 13th chapter 4th verse, “The Lord of 
Hosts mustereth the hosts for the battle.” We never know what 
vast purposes and issues may arise from the small beginnings. 

fired with missionary zeal Count Zinzendorf and his fellows 
at Herrnhut sent forth these two, only two, but they have been 
followed from that Church and from that centre by two thousand. 
To-day Herrnhut, as the headquarters of the Moravian Church, 
looks down by God’s grace upon a membership of missionary 
congregations three times that of the home Church—the home 
Churches in Germany, in the United States, and in Great Britain. 
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I am not speaking to-day to magnify any Church or instrument- 
ality, but to magnify the grace of God in what He can do and 
will do to those who give themselves to His service. I say that 
by the grace of God and by the help of many friends who rallied 
generously around our Church that proportion has been possible 
and is possible, but why should not such a proportion between the 
home Churches and the mission fields be far more widely possible ? 
Brethren, we have been up to the Mountain of the Lord at this 
time, and I have felt that He is massing the hosts for the battle. 
We are going down into the valley—we are going down into the 
battle, and it will be a hard battle to win and there must be many 
to win it. We want new zeal and new life, and we want what these 
old missionary pioneers had not, experience. The Lord of Hosts 
is massing His hosts for the battle. Now let us have the constraining 
love of Christ which is the vital secret of adequate plans for the 
field. Let there be an offering of lives to be used just as He shall 
choose to use them, and then the need will be met. 


The Rev. Tissincton Tatitow (Secretary, Student Christian 
Movement of Great Britain and Ireland) : The question is some- 
times asked why the Student Volunteer Movement does not 
produce more missionaries. There are many answers to that 
question, but two are outstanding. The first answer is that the power 
of the Christian Church is against us. It is very difficult for a 
man to decide to break home ties and to go to the mission field. 
Those of us who spend a great part of our lives talking with men 
who are facing a missionary vocation realise the agony of spirit 
through which the greater number of those who decide to be 
missionaries pass before their decision is reached. That decision 
is greatly complicated for them by the fact that the pressure 
of their own home and the pressure of their own friends is in the 
majority of cases brought to bear against their deciding to go 
abroad. Iam sorry if that remark is painful to some people here, 
but I believe that from a somewhat wide experience of the colleges 
in this country it can be justified. Cannot you help us, and 
cannot you help us by beginning reformation here in this audience ? 
I say that for this reason, that I know that Mission Board members 
and ministers are often themselves offenders in their own families. 
The second reason is, the amount of difficulty in matters of 
Christian belief. The body of students in our British student 
field to whom belief comes easily is a decreasing body. I do not 
say that there are fewer students committed to the Christian 
position—there is a larger number—but I do say that the majority 
of those come with great difficulty to an assurance of belief, and © 
one result of that is that at the time when men might and perhaps 
ought to be facing a missionary vocation, they are not ready to 
do so. They are not sure enough of their position, viewed especi- 
ally on the intellectual side, and when they reach a position of 
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assurance it is then too late for them to offer. Another point. 
I must put it very briefly. It is a very, serious thing for any 
Missionary Society to show any signs of retrenchment. If a 
Society begins to show signs of retrenchment we find that that 
is reflected in the college and that fewer men offer for service. 
There are two Mission Boards in this country at the present 
moment that are peculiarly hard up for missionaries. The reason 
is that some years ago when each Society had an adequate stream 
coming in, in view of the work abroad they decided that they must 
retrench. They did retrench ; they refused some suitable offers, 
and they have never yet been able to get that stream of offers 
to flow again. We must have more co-operation between the 
Student Volunteer Movement and the Societies, and we have 
recently decided to appoint a special secretary to co-operate 
between the Missionary Societies and ourselves in order that we 
may try to do something more to pick men for this work from the 
colleges. 


The Rev. S. M. ZwemeEr, D.D. (Student Volunteer Movement) : 
The fundamental missionary question is not a question of tactics 
or of strategy or of commissariat or of allied forces or even of 
unity, but the fundamental question is one of recruits. It is very 
pathetic for some of us who are going back to, and for some of us 
who have come from, the undermanned mission fields of the world 
to hear this great convention sing, ‘‘ Like a mighty army moves 
the Church of God.’ It does in the hymn-book, but it does not 
in Western Asia, nor in Central Africa, nor in Northern China. 
In the adequate offering of lives for the foreign missionary service 
we must emphasise the matter of quality as of quantity. Even 
in the most primitive mission fields we need the very highest type 
of man and woman that the Church can give. We also need this 
type of man and woman in ever-increasing numbers. We have 
only touched the fringe of the needs of these fields that are at all 
occupied. We have not met the needs of the fields that are 
inadequately occupied. We have not considered anything of the 
needs of the great unoccupied fields of the world. There are only 
three secrets as regards securing these men and women. The 
first secret is an open secret, because our Master Himself revealed 
it to us when He said, ‘‘ The harvest truly is great and the labourers 
arefew: pray ye therefore.”’ The really vital secret of an increased 
stream of missionaries is consecration and prayer in the Christian 
home. The second secret is the secret of personal effort. I know 
that missionaries cannot be manufactured, that they must be 
God-given, but Jesus Christ in obedience to His own precept came 
down from the mountain and selected His twelve apostles, and 
we must go away from this convention with this purpose that God 
must use us to enlist lives for the Kingdom of God. I believe 
the missionary eampaign demands the same sort of a watchword 
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as a highway robber uses, ‘‘ Your money or your life.” Itisa case 
of surrendering all we have to carry out this campaign throughout 
the whole world with our money or our lives. The third secret is 
the secret of highest motive. We must not appeal on low grounds, 
we must eliminate commercialism, and we must eliminate the ground 
of mere humanitarianism. We need to lift the campaign to that 
high plane which Jesus Christ put it upon. The only motives are 
motives of compassion, obedience, love, and loyalty. The condi- 
tion of the non-Christian world to-day has not changed since Keith 
Falconer spoke in this city}and said that hundreds and millions 
were suffering the horrors of heathenism and Islamism. The 
second appeal is that of obedience, ‘‘ Theirs not to make reply, 
theirs but to do and die,’’—the old plea of simple Christian duty. 
The third appeal is that of love. When Jesus Christ called forth 
the great energies of His apostles, He did not show them His face 
or His programme—He did not show them victory, but only showed 
them His hands. If we could see these pierced hands in this 
convention pointing to the non-Christian world, that would produce 
an adequate number of lives. 


Miss SAUNDERS (Student Volunteer Movement): To make an 
adequate appeal for the men and women whom we want, means 
first of all an evidence of the conviction on our part that God 
ministers through us, through every one who has wrestled with 
Him about that call and who if possible has gone abroad. We 
should make a great use of personal interviews. God speaks 
constantly to individuals rather than to masses through us. In 
these interviews we need to have a depth of sympathy with the 
very real difficulties in the ways of men and women. The next 
point I would take is this—the actual vital secret is the secret 
of complete surrender spiritually to our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
man or woman who bows in adoration before our Lord is not the 
man who asks whether he has a message to the non-Christian 
world. Nor is he a man who will look only at home. We must 
learn from God how we may deepen the spiritual life of men and 
women at home. When we have by God’s grace helped men to 
that more complete surrender which will lead to a decision for 
missionary work, we must lay upon their shoulders the need for 
other menand women. We need to claim from God His absolute 
sufficiency. 


Mr. Harry WADE Hicks (Young People’s Missionary Movement 
of the United States): I wish to refer to the thought that in the 
life of the Churches there is a great reservoir upon which we may 
draw. If we are to reach the young men and young women who 
are in college we must see to it that the thought of missions has 
been impressed upon them while they are still young. I would 
call your attention to the fact that in the history of missions there 
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has been a close conjunction of impression leading to conversion, 
and impression leading to the dedication of life to foreign missions, 
and if we postpone the training of those who might become mission- 
aries until they have passed beyond the adolescent stage, and 
have had fixed upon them impressions of business and professional 
life we shall have lost our opportunity. If we are to make the 
Church of the future equal to the task of evangelising the world, 
we must see to it that the system of missionary instruction among 
the young, who are in the Churches before they enter college, is 
something more than superficial. We cannot say to-day that in 
every department of the local Church missionary instruction has 
become indigenous. We talk about an indigenous Christian 
Church in the mission field. We need to make the missionary 
idea indigenous in the home Church. I am impressed with the 
fact that young people, prior to the college age, are most receptive 
to religious truth, and they are most receptive to missionary truth. 
I am impressed also that they are most susceptible to teaching 
regarding the dedication of life and the dedication of their wealth. 
I am moved with the fact that at the time of conversion, which 
is at sixteen in the majority of cases, they are most impressionable 
to this appeal which is made to-day for an adequate gift of lives. 
I pray that the men and women in this Conference who are secre- 
taries of Missionary Societies, and also that great body of lay- 
men and women who constitute the thinking missionary public 
in the Churches, may see to it that there are Missionary 
Societies’ agents who are making a study of this great problem of 
young life, to the end that there may be an adequate gift of lives, 
and that when these young people come to years of ge AL 
their wealth may be dedicated to Christ Jesus. 


n 


THE REAL CRUX OF THE PROBLEM OF INFLUENCING THE CLERGY TO 
DEVOTE THEMSELVES WITH CONVICTION AND SELF-DENIAL TO 
PROMOTING THE MISSIONARY PLANS OF THE CHURCH 


The Rev. S. J. Porter, D.D. (Foreign Mission Board, Southern 
Baptist Convention, Richmond, Va.) : Our present foreign mission 
programme has not been strengthened intensively in proportion 
as it has been lengthened extensively. Hence the halting of 
progress in the coming of the Kingdom. The weakest point in 
the enterprise is the insufficient interest among the Churches in the 
home lands. Here is the greatest missionary problem, and its 
solution is with the pastors and offers their paramount opportunity. 
Qualities of leadership in the pastor make one of the most valuable 
missionary assets of the present hour. A church is more than a 
field to be cultivated or a flock to be protected ; it is a force to be 
led and directed and wielded in the campaign of the King. The 
pastor must be the general of this force. His obligation does not 
cease with caring for the souls of his people; he must_also draw 
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out their energies and direct their activities in the large affairs of 
the Kingdom. 

Alexander, the greatest warrior of ancient times, used to carry 
with him in his campaign a copy of Homer‘s Iliad, which he called 
“a portable treasury of military knowledge.” This book he read 
on his marches, memorising much of it while in camp, and slept 
with it under his pillow with his sword. Thus he imbibed the spirit 
of Homer’s daring hero warriors. He made real the poetic ideals 
of war found in the Iliad, and so took the world by surprise and 
became its conqueror. When our pastors incarnate in their 
ministry the missionary ideals of the Old and New Testament, we 
may confidently look for the speedy evangelisation of the world. 


The Rev. S. A. Donatpson (Master of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge): I wish to say a few humdrum commonplaces, but 
I hope practical words, about one particular section of this Report, 
that has to do with fostering the missionary vocation in the boys 
of our Public Schools, and at our Universities. I think I may 
claim to speak with some little authority on this subject as having 
been myself for a quarter of a century on the staff at Eton, and 
for the last six years holding an official position in the University 
of Cambridge, where I am brought into daily contact with the 
undergraduate life. As a matter of policy I would like the Com- 
mission in their final issue of this Report to make more clear a 
rather different attitude of policy. I think that too much stress 
is laid upon trying to reach the boys. What you want to do in 
the Public Schools is to reach the masters, and I would like that 
point brought out. If we could only get on the staff of every 
Public School in this country—I suppose it is true also of America 
—one man thoroughly keen about mission work, it would make 
the whole difference to the younger generation. That is the 
practical suggestion that I wish to make. On the other hand, of 
course, it is of great value that missionary work should be brought 
before the boys, but don’t overdo it. The British boy, and I 
suppose the American boy too, is rather kittle cattle to drive, and 
you require to handle him tenderly. Another point I would like 
to emphasise in dealing with boys is the all importance of having 
a personal interest in somebody on the mission field. Let every 
school, if possible, try to get some old member who is engaged at 
work on the mission field, and let the school be brought to take an 
interest in him and in his work. The interest will spread, and you 
may be sure that that is the best way of fostering missionary 
enthusiasm among the boys at the school. Turning now to under- 
graduates, it is very remarkable what a wave of enthusiasm there 
is—I can only speak for Oxford and Cambridge—at the present 
time, and I think that that is due under God to you, sir, more 
than to anybody else. I believe that at the Universities missionary 
enthusiasm is alive. It needs direction, but here I would say we 
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must look not to the Dons but to the young men themselves, and 
there we have to help us this great Student Volunteer Missionary 
Movement, which is doing such yeoman service amongst the 
undergraduates. % 

Rev. J. HENzEL (Utrecht Missionary Society): The problem 
of influencing the clergy is really what it has been called in the 
Daily Paper, a “‘ crux.” I am sure a great deal of the ministers 
are not unwilling to do something for missionary work, if they 
only knew how to do it without losing too much time. We in our 
country will for the first time in the autumn of this year have a 
special missionary conference for ministers, and so many have 
already expressed their wish to come and attend this conference, 
that we shall be obliged to have two conferences or to refuse a 
good number of the ministers. But we cannot and may not expect 
that all ministers will study missionary work, and, as a rule, I dare 
say that most of the ministers have no time for studying the 
history and problems of missionary work. There is so much that 
asks the attention of the minister at home, so much that is nearer 
to him. If he is to become interested, the missionary cause must 
be brought nearer to him. 

What have we to do? It seems to me that there is one way in 
which we can have influence on the ministers and through them 
on the whole congregation without asking too much time from 
them. And though I am very grateful for having this Report, 
I am sorry to say that this point is not given so much attention to 
as it ought to receive. Every minister and through him every 
Christian has to look at the Bible as a missionary book. 

We too often forget that the Bible is a real, a great missionary 
book. We too seldom show that we are convinced of this very 
simple truth, and yet the acknowledgment of this fact seems to 
me to be of the greatest importance for the missionary cause. As 
soon as we become convinced that the Bible is a missionary book 
we will see that every text is a missionary text, and we will be 
surprised at the richness of the Bible in this respect. 

In the Report we find it stated: ‘‘ Many pastors preach regular 
missionary sermons, and a still greater number preach missionary 
sermons on special occasions.” Iam afraid that their missionary 
sermons on special occasions are doing as much damage as they 
have good results. We make the impression by them that mis- 
sionary work is something for special occasions, not a living part 
of our everyday Christianity. We want missionary sermons every 
Sunday. What is a missionary sermon? Not only a sermon in 
which is given an account of missionary work, but also, and perhaps 
even more, a sermon in which is dealt with the universal love of 
God. One example,—How many missionaries sermons are preached 
on Christmas? Iam afraid not too many. And yet I know no 
better occasion for a missionary sermon. An advantage of this 
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way of instructing the people is this, that the minister reaches 
the whole congregation, as far as it goes to church, and that we 
in our missionary meetings only reach a part of the congregation. 

Where the minister is always pointing out the missionary character 
of Christianity, then shall the congregation begin to feel that they 
were wrong in thinking missionary work something peculiar. 
And where people become convinced of this great truth they will 
open their purses—what is of much more importance—they will 
open their hearts for the cause of missions. 


The Rev. Jupson Swirt, D.D. (American Tract Society) : 
After a journey along the extraordinary ways, the marvellous 
ways of this Conference, for ten days, we have reached a recruiting 
station. Is not that the most important of all? The question 
really is, What are you going to do about it? A lady from London 
said the day before yesterday, ‘‘ I hope it won’t all end in talk.” 
We are sure it is not all going to end in talk. We have had a good 
deal of talk. It has been necessary to have a good deal of talking, 
but now it is a question of men and the front undoubtedly. At 
the back of that it is a question of loyalty and patriotism, loyalty 
to Jesus Christ the King of kings, patriotism in extending His 
Kingdom everywhere among men. 


WHAT CAN OUR THEOLOGICAL AND OTHER CHRISTIAN COLLEGES DO 
TO STIMULATE THE PASSION FOR WORLD CONQUEST AND TO 
PROVIDE THE EQUIPMENT FOR LEADERSHIP IN THE FOREIGN 
MISSIONARY ACTIVITIES OF THE HOME CHURCH ? 


Rev. G. REYNOLDS TURNER, M.B. (London Mission, Amoy, 
South China): The first meeting of our Conference began by 
affirming the central place of missions in the life of the Church, 
and yet those of us who have had the opportunity of getting into 
touch with some of our Churches are brought to the sad conclusion 
that the attitude of a large section of our ministers shows a pitiable 
failure to grasp this vital fact. There therefore seems to me to be 
a tremendous need for missionary training of students preparing 
for the Christian ministry. If you will look under that head in 
the Report, you will see a great many things said there that are 
well worth studying, and I would emphasise the first suggestion 
under the general suggestions of this Commission, that there be 
a regular course of mission study included in the curricula of all 
our theological colleges, not for missionaries only or chiefly, but 
for our ordinary ministers. It seems to me that in these Reports 
we have a unique set of inspired books, and I use that word “ in- 
spired’”’ quite reverently. It seems to me that in these books we 
have perhaps the basis for a course in foreign missions in our 
theological colleges, and I want to throw that out as a suggestion 
to the members of the Conference. It seems to me too that if 
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students could get a course of that sort they will go out from the 
colleges more whole-hearted ministers for our blessed Lord and 
Master, and that they will be more perfect men in Christ Jesus. 


Rev. Professor O. E. Brown, D.D. (Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Professor in Vanderbilt University): I desire to speak 
to the place of missions in the teaching of our theological semin- 
aries. Those who have not been upon the staff of a theological 
seminary will not appreciate possibly how complex is the task of 
preparing men for the modern ministry. The new science of 
sociology has its bearing upon the ministry, our labour conditions 
have their bearing, and this great question of missions will have 
its bearing, and you will see that it is very difficult to put the study 
of all these things into three years’ study. There are a great 
number, as well, of incidental or indirect missionary activities. 
There is voluntary missionary study. We owe a vast deal in the 
seminaries to the Student Volunteer Movement. The missionary 
interest of students is sometimes quite in advance of the missionary 
interest of the teachers. I remember when I took my course in 
New Testament interpretation, that the question of missions was 
quite in the background, but there is scarcely an interpreter of the 
New Testament who can handle the problem of New Testament 
interpretation without becoming a great advocate of missions. 
You will find that those who are teaching to-day in apologetics 
and theology are teaching in many instances those larger lines of 
comparative religion, of comparative theology, of comparative 
ethics, so that the whole atmosphere has taken up a missionary 
tone—it is charged with the missionary idea. What is shown in the 
curricula in our seminaries does not indicate all that we are doing 
for missionary work. We have also been giving a course of lectures 
on missions in many seminaries. Yet I am not satisfied that any 
theological seminary can deal with such a great question as missions 
simply in the elective field, and I am waiting for the time when 
there should be required a course of study in missionary 
questions, The science of missions has come, and no man should 
go into our ministry of to-day without being versed in that science. 
This Conference is going to make it vastly easier for finding a dis- 
cipline in missions that will take rank with any other study that our 
seminaries can offer. There are three things going on through our 
seminaries that I think you will appreciate as of first value for 
missions. Weare bringing men to missionary decision. May I say 
it, I believe it is a crime against any young man of to-day to leave 
him to place his life without having had the full light of missionary 
knowledge and opportunity and vision turned in upon him, and we 
are seeking that in our seminaries. In the second place, we are 
filling our seminaries full of the idea of missionary leadership, men 
who will not localise their Churches, but will lead them into uni- 
versal relationship with the wide, wide world. In the third place, 
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we are training up a body of men to contribute missionary literature. 
May I say that one of our finest graduates this year prepared a 
graduating theme on the points of progress in Japan, and I am sure 
that that man will never cease to be a student of missions and a 
contributor to missionary literature. 


The Rt. Rev. Bishop Hass& (Moravian Church): There is one 
aspect of this Report, especially in its bearing on the clergy in our 
colleges, which I think has not been very much touched upon, and I 
want to emphasise that. The Report says rightly that there is 
great need for the promotion of missionary intelligence and mission- 
ary knowledge, and it speaks of this in regard to the open doors of 
the present and the imperative call of to-day. But there is another 
kind of knowledge that is needed, and that is the knowledge not 
of what man has done for God, but what God has done through man, 
through consecrated men. Brethren, it is good for us to know 
what God can do through a Church that is truly and really entirely 
consecrated to missionary service. We had an idea brought before 
us this morning, by Canon Bardsley, of the Church as a whole 
being a Missionary Society, and may I remind the Conference 
that there is a Church that has no Missionary Society because the 
entire Church is a Society, and it has been that since its beginning. 
I say it is to the glory of God, and I say it because I believe that 
if our clergy should give our theological colleges the knowledge of 
what true consecration leads to, there would be that great stimulus 
that is needed for devotion to this work. In the Moravian Church 
there could not be a congregation without its collections for 
missions ; the thing would be an absolute impossibility. We are 
born and bred with the idea that to be a Christian and to carry 
on missionary work are the same thing. And what is the result ? 
Of our communicant membership one in sixty is a missionary. 
And this is not artificially kept up, but is the natural outflow of the 
Church’s love in that direction. I believe the proportion in the 
other Churches is one in five thousand. Here is a Church that 
feels that it is its divine calling to be evangelists to the world. As 
you heard this morning from Bishop La Trobe there is this very 
small home base, and there is this very large circumference abroad. 
Would it were so that it was the same proportion in all our Churches 
as in the Moravian Church, and then the evangelisation of the 
world would not be far off. Thatisone example. I do not speak 
of money, because where the life of the Church is consecrated to 
God and His mission work, there the money comes because the 
silver and the gold are His. There is another example I want to 
speak about. No mention in all these Reports has been made of 
what is a real missionary auxiliary —I mean the Christian En- 
deavour Society. It has its place in this work. It has been a 
training ground for our missionaries, and it has sent many enthusi- 
astic men into our colleges, and it has effected this through them, 
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that where one such mission enthusiast has entered a college he 
has fired others with the same devotion. I knew one such Christian 
Endeavour Society which never numbered more than forty 
members, and yet from that Society of forty no less than six went 
out for the foreign field. ‘ 


HOW CAN LAYMEN OF STRENGTH AND INFLUENCE BE LED TO CON- 
SECRATE THEIR TIME AND EFFORTS TO A SYSTEMATIC MISSIONARY 
PROPAGANDA ? 


Mr. J. CAMPBELL WHITE (General Secretary of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, North America): The greatest problem 
is the problem at the home base, the problem of arousing the 
ignorant and indifferent Church, and seven years at the home base, 
trying to enlarge the output of the Churches as a whole, has per- 
suaded me of at least five great principles which are capable of 
universal application, I believe, in the solution of this problem. 
The first of them is that we begin by defining our task. It wasa 
great day in the history of missions in the United States when four 
years ago the Mission Boards deliberately decided to ask their 
missionaries all over the world, what force of workers was really 
needed in order to meet the opportunity that confronted them in 
the mission fields. It is a singular thing that we had to carry on 
mission work a hundred years before asking that question. As the 
result of that question there have come back from all parts of the 
earth definite detailed estimates of what is needed in the way of 
funds and reinforcements, so that in Canada and in the United 
States two great national missionary campaigns have been con- 
ducted during the last two years, and we have been able to go to 
our constituency and say that we are only doing about one-fourth 
of the work that we ought to be doing, and that the contributions 
ought to be quadrupled if we are going to enter into our work with 

-any missionary enthusiasm. Hence a Conference, meeting at 
Toronto a year ago, definitely undertook to quadruple its workers 
and funds, and that policy has been officially adopted by every 
Church at work in Canada. A similar meeting in Chicago was held 
only a month ago with over four thousand men present, and they 
accepted on behalf of their Churches a similar responsibility for 
increasing the workers and the funds. Last night the missionaries, 
two hundred of them, gathered for an hour at 9.30, going on for 
more than an hour, discussing the question as to whether we could 
not more definitely define to our home constituency what is gener- 
ally needed in the way of advance. If we are going to make this 
problem intelligible to the people who constitute the rank and file 
of our constituency there is something of that kind needed. It was 
decided to ask the Continuation Committee to attempt to discover 
from the missionaries all over the world what definite advance is 
really necded if we are going to meet the great opportunity of our 
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day. Australia has come here with a large delegation, and these 
have expressed their willingness to give anywhere from five to 
ten times as much as they have ever done if we tell them how 
much is really needed. We certainly have reached the time when 
we can give to a great constituency like that something like a 
definite idea of their share of their responsibility in the evangelisa- 
tion of the world. 

The second thing is to undertake the whole task. I would be 
unwilling to go before any audience of business men and ask them 
to undertake one-half of the task. JI am afraid I would be kicked 
out. If we are not going to undertake the whole responsibility 
of the Church we cannot get ordinary business men to undertake 
any part of it.. It is only when we put the challenge before them 
of preaching the Gospel to every non-Christian that we can get 
men to line up with us. Men are willing to have the whole burden 
laid upon them of the Church’s duty to evangelise the whole world. 
Upon the wall of the Toronto Missionary Conference there was 
this, ‘‘ This is the only generation we can reach,” and men are 
coming to feel that unless we discharge our missionary obligation 
when we are here to do it we will never be able to doitatall. Men 
are willing to try to plant Christian institutions in every com- 
munity in the world if we will tell them what is involved in that 
undertaking. We hold up our sleeve a great deal of our informa- 
tion. We think men will only stand about so much. We ask 
them 1o raise so much this year and then come back next year. 
They want to know what the problem is, and what is involved in 
the solution of the problem as a whole. The more we can put the 
real good of the world into the foreground, the more are we going 
to get the hearty and permanent support of our constituency. 

The third thing is to find out from all the Churches of a city 
what they are giving to their own support, what they are giving 
to work in their own country, and what they are giving to the 
spread of the Gospel in the rest of the world. I have before me 
a tabulated statement of seventy-five cities in America giving 
these statistics for all the Churches. That was a mirror in which 
these Churches saw themselves as they never saw before. They 
were ready to line up as a Single missionary unit. Never before 
did these cities rise up as when their whole responsibility was 
laid upon the whole community in all its ramified Church life. 

The fourth thing is that we shall have a Committee that will 
sit from year’s end to year’s end to get the whole constituency 
enlisted, and which will make up a contributor’s list. The fifth 
thing as a principle is that we shall lay upon laymen their full share 
of responsibility, not only to give money but give time and to 
give leadership. We never get the best out of a man when we 
ask him merely for money; we must ask for the man, for his 
personality, and let him put all his capacity for leadership and 
generalship and advocacy into the problem of enlisting the whole 
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Church. We have men in this Conference who are giving one- 
half or the whole of their time in the service of the Church, laymen 
who are directly engaged in a business life. If we will challenge 
the strong men of our Churches to put themselves into this enter- 
prise we will find hundreds of them—I believe thousands of them— 
who will give whole months in every year to the direct propaga- 
tion of the missionary idea. £120,000 were added to the aggregate 
two years, ago and last year £250,000 had been added to the 
aggregate, and we look forward with all confidence to the time 
when the whole present output will be doubled and then doubled 
again. We believe that will be done within the next ten or twelve 
years, and we would like to see the Christian men of all nations 
enlisted to help to federate until all Christianity is enlisted in 
the solution of this problem. 


Bao 


Sir ANDREW FRASER: I only wish to speak very briefly about 
an experience that I had in Canada. I went to Canada over a 
year ago to see something of the Laymen’s Movement there. There 
had been a great campaign conducted all over Canada, the principal 
places of Canada having been visited by deputations. The Chair- 
man of the Campaign Committee was our friend, Mr. Rowell, and he 
was the Chairman of the great Conference in which that campaign 
culminated. At that Conference there were four thousand laymen 
gathered together from all parts of Canada, from the most distant, 
as well as from the nearest parts of Toronto. They met together 
for nothing except to consider the affairs of the Lord Jesus Christ 
and His Kingdom, and I never saw in all my life such enthusiasm, 
and never felt in my own heart such contact with Christ and with 
His work. They found out what figure was required to carry the 
Gospel all over Canada, and then they said to themselves, meeting 
as business men, What sum is required for us to meet the obligation 
that rests upon us in regard to that portion of the heathen world 
that lies to our hand? They fixed that sum also. They added 
up the two sums, and it came to £900,000 a year, and they said, 
That sum must be raised. They set before them, as business men; 
that goal, and you have heard what has occurred since, how they 
are striving towards that goal, and how, with the help of God, they 
are going toreachit. The great points that seem to me of immense 
importance are these: the consecration to the Lord Jesus Christ 
of the business capacity of the great business community ; secondly, 
the distribution of responsibility, every Christian man realis- 
ing his responsibility for this work that has got to be 
done; third, the systematic giving, no temporary enthusiasm, 
no mere sporadic effort, but a steady business determination, 
week by week, to give what can be given of money and energy 
and labour to the cause of our Lord Jesus Christ at home and 
abroad for the evangelisation of the world, and the winning of 
His world for Him. 
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Mr. SAMUEL B. CapEN (Boston, President of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement): The reason why there is a Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement was told us practically by the Chairman 
of the Commission this morning. There is but one man out of 
five in our Churches who is practically interested in this work, and 
it is certainly the part of the men who are interested in it to get 
hold of their fellows. How are we going to do it? Men are not 
interested in missions, not because they mean to be uninterested, 
but because they are ignorant. It is not more exhortation they 
need, but more information, and we have tried to give them that 
information. Mr. White has told us how we have done it through 
the conventions by putting before them the statistics of their 
own neighbourhood. We also go further and show how little 
they are giving abroad as compared with what they are giving at 
home. Our parishes at home are 50 millions, and we are giving 
275 millions for them; our parishes abroad are 600 millions, and 
we are only giving 11 millions for them—in other words our parishes 
abroad are twelve times as large and we are only giving one twenty- 
fifth part of what we should be giving. The United States, with 
a population of 20 millions of Protestant members, could furnish 
all these missionaries, and then it would not take 1 out of Io0oo. 
It is not too much to ask that we should ask one man out of 1000, 
and it is not too big a proposition to ask the other 999 men to 
furnish that man with the necessary money. During the last 
year we have sold 1600 books, we have sold 3500 charts, we have 
sold 360,000 pamphlets, and 500,000 addresses delivered by Mr. 
Mott and others, and there has been a call for half a million leaflets 
besides. Information is the first word round which we gather. 
And the second 1s organisation. The women are gloriously 
organised in our country, and the men are gloriously dis- 
organised. We have agreed to form a Committee, secondly to 
have a missionary plan—-that every Church should take up its 
own objective and see what its duty is. We have also agreed that 
we shall have a missionary pledge ; and fourthly, a personal canvass 
for weekly offerings, men going two by two and asking every 
man in the population what he is proposing to do about it. And 
fifthly, we give a large place to prayer in the Church. It isa 
man’s job, and it cannot be financed by mite boxes and pennies. 
We have found out in the United States and Canada how to 
forget our denominations. I am glad to say that there are sixty-two 
out of sixty-five Bishops in the Episcopal Church in that movement, 
and the Bishop of Washington, after he had raised the sum needed 
in his Church, went out to the Wesleyans to help them. What 
are the results? Thirteen Canadian cities which two years ago 
gave £421,000 are giving £708,000, and twenty-one South American 
cities which gave {201,000 have pledged themselves to give 
£433,000. It is easier to finance them, and Churches are doing 
more at home then ever before in the atmosphere which has been 
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created. Further, we are making Christian men who have been 
neglecting their work comeback, and have laid hold of their 
souls. Finally, we have been winning men who have been away 
from the Church. When the need of the Church across the mission 
field has been presented to them, and when they have seen their 
duty to that Church, they have seen their own duty to God and 
have come to Him, 


Capt. ALFRED BERTRAND (Geneva) : When exploring geographic- 
ally in Central Africa I came into touch with pioneer missionary 
work. There I met in the Upper Zambesi the Rev. M. Coillard, 
of the Paris Evangelical Mission, who had been following Living- 
stone’s steps in that part of Africa. I must say I was 
struck by the Christian work accomplished at the cost of 
much suffering. When I came home I felt I could not keep to 
myself what I had seen. Since that time I have been trying 
as an independent gentleman to awaken missionary interest 
by giving my Christian testimony, and to provoke a missionary 
movement by lecturing from the north to the south of Europe 
in different countries and in different circles, not forgetting 
Geographical Societies. Nowadays the opposer of missions is 
not so much the heathen as the white man. It is not 
so much the black man who opposes temperance as the 
white man who too often imposes bad spirits at a bargain. 
Briefly, the missionaries in Africa and other countries too have 
to-day a great battle to fight, not only against heathenism, but 
against the vices of our civilisation. It is a pity that in our 
civilised country so many people, especially young men, do not 
take the trouble to study missionary work as it is, and too often 
oppose it through ignorance. In European countries, too, laymen 
have to come to the front and help missionary work. May I 
ask as one of the practical results of this Conference and as a 
practical help to missions that a scheme of co-operation of the 
various national Laymen’s Movements in Europe might be 
studied, that this movement might become a European one 
too. 


Mr. R. Mornay WIttiaMs (Anierican Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Society and Vice-Chairman of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement): 
I am very happy to be here to-day to say a word that I think 
needs to be said in continuation rather of the thought of the last 
two speakers. Much has been said in this Conference to-day as 
to the unhappy divisions of the Christian Church, much has been 
said as to the necessity for unity ; but I think we ought to recollect 
that the real divisions are not between different bodies of Christians 
calling themselves by different names, but between active and 
inactive members of the Church of God. That is the division 
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that our Lord Himself set forth: “ If any man serve Me let him 
follow Me.” Now the largest hindrance, at the home base at 
least, to the advancing of the Kingdom of God is the fact that 
large bodies of men and women—but far more of men than of 
women—are nominal members of the Church of God and are 
not active, and that to large bodies of mien the message of the 
Christian Church means a life of responsibility with no contribu- 
tions. The things for which we have to apologise in our life 
at home,, the child’s labour that some of us are doing much to 
oppose, the, difficulties with the slum population, the difficulties 
between capital and labour, are the difficulties that are met 
abroad. The Laymen’s Movement, if it means anything, means 
a. new interpretation of the problem of life for the Christian. 
Brethren, if there is any one thing that is laid on me here it is 
not merely this campaign for money. That is something, and 
the Laymen’s Movement has done much, but it has been misin- 
terpreted when it has been spoken about as merely a campaign 
for money. The problem in my heart which returns there not 
answered yet is how to get the men of the Churches, including 
myself, to see what the vision of God is for each one of us, to see 
what it means to be a Christian. 

= 

Mrs. THomas S. GLADDING (Chairwoman, Foreign Department 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association, U.S.A.): I address 
myself to the Women’s Boards of the United States and Canada, 
and if the words should be fitting, to the Women’s Boards of 
other lands. Among the one hundred and three thousand young 
women ,in the Young Women’s Christian Associations there is a 
membership of the Women’s Student Associations of fifty thousand, 
and nearly forty-eight thousand of those women are Church 
members. No wonder then that the Women’s Boards look to 
the Young Women’s Christian Associations in our colleges and 
schools for the young women to serve our Missionary Boards. Let 
me say to you out of my knowledge of the women students in the 
United States and Canada during the past fifteen years, that 
if we are to have more of them in our mission fields and societies 
we must, asa sort of united federation of Women’s Boards, take an 
advanced step. Many a young woman will come into the mission- 
ary enterprise in her own Church and in her own denomination if 
she sees there is that solidarity about this enterprise which is 
recognised by all the women of all the Women’s Boards. If 
Women’s Boards could more and more unite in various ways so 
that there shall be this solidarity and statesmanlike way of action 
we shall have a host of women who are trained, who will come 
into our Missionary Societies and shall give their hearts and souls 
to this work, 
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HOW TO INCREASE THE MISSIONARY GIFTS OF INDIVIDUAL CHRIS- 
TIANS WHO ARE ABLE TO DO MUCH MORE. FINANCIALLY 
THAN THEY ARE NOW DOING, IN ORDER THAT THEIR. GIFTS 
MAY BE FAR MORE NEARLY COMMENSURATE WITH THEIR 
INCREASED FINANCIAL ABILITY AND WITH THE PRESENT NEED 


The Rev. CornELius H. Patron, D.D. (Home Secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions): Under 
this part of the topic I wish to comment on that plan of benevolence 
for the increase of gifts which has come to prevail in at least four 
of the great denominations of the United States, and which is 
referred to in the Commission’s Report as the apportionment 
plan. I believe in this plan because it is the whole Church 
recognising its missionary responsibility and proceeding in a 
thoroughgoing business-like way to meet that responsibility. 
It is nothing less than an immense movement in the Church at 
home seeking to project itself in this great work of world evangelis- 
ation. Now the plan has been criticised by some who have not 
understood it as substituting machinery for motive. It involves, I 
think you understand, the acceptance of a definite responsibility 
called a missionary budget. That budget is apportioned out to 
the different Churches, and each Church is asked to bear a certain 
share in this great missionary enterprise. I like to think of it 
as holding on to all the old glorious missionary motives—love and 
gratitude and stewardship—and then adding to that motive the 
splendid new motive of partnership with Jesus Christ. Let the 
budget be made up not on what the denomination has been doing 
in the past, but on the basis of what God is calling them to do in 
the future. There are two obvious advantages in this plan to the 
Boards, The first is that it gives them a reliable income and an 
increasing income. It does more to eliminate the danger of debt 
than any other plan I know of. The other advantage is that it 
reduces their, home expenses. It gives its ecclesiastical bodies 
something to do, and it releases a whole army of voluntary workers, 
who relieve the Board of a certain amount of expense. It gives 
to the local Church something to work for. They know what 
is their proper share, and they know what their share amounts 
to. The plan should be carefully guarded, the heroic element 
should be made prominent, and the appeal should be carried 
to the individual in what Mr. Campbell White has called 
the ‘‘ every member canvass.” The plan should not include the 
large special gifts from wealthy individuals, which we must 
have if we are to equip our colleges and hospitals, and endow 


these institutions, The plan does ‘not do everything, but it does 
much. 


Dr.. J... Ws BALLANTYNE (President of the Edinburgh Medical 
Missionary Society): As I was going home from our Board 
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meeting about this time last year with my heart very sad because of 
five candidates who applied to us for admission, because of five 
vacancies which these candidates could admirably fill, and 
because our Board had not the means to put the candidates in 
the vacant places, I had a vision. I saw myself in a great hall 
something like this, only very much larger and filled with 
many more people, and they were singing “‘ How lovely are the 
messengers that bring us the Gospel of peace.’”’ In that hall I 
saw many pillars, and when I looked closely at the pillars I saw 
that they were missionaries, and I saw there among these living 
missionaries, Paul, the first great missionary to the Gentiles, and 
there was another pillar beside him, and the two pillars supported 
the roof. The other pillar was Luke, his medical colleague, and 
there were many other pillars, living missionaries. I heard a 
confused multitude saying, Where are the men, why do not we 
get the money and the men? And it seemed to me a still small 
voice said, Because of your unbelief. And I heard the voice 
again, Howbeit this kind cannot go forth except by prayer 
and fasting. I said surely we can put more prayer in it, and 
even the word fasting came to me, and I asked, What is the 
meaning of that? And I remembered that people nowadays 
were fasting for various things, and I thought could we not by 
fasting for something or another secure the vacancies for all these 
five candidates. There was one thing I was fond of, and that was 
my library, and I decided to cut down my supply of books. This 
I did, and I managed to get 33 per cent. of the necessary 
amount for one student. Then I said, Another thing which I am 
very fond of is a little praise, and a little drink from the cup of 
man’s praise, and I said, Let me go to the man who defeated 
me lately in the candidature for an important position, and 
I rang him up on the telephone, and he said, Delighted—I will 
give you the other percentage. So that student was supplied, and 
this evidently was going on all over, because within a very few 
weeks, before our Board met again, the whole money was sub- 
scribed, and all five of them are now taking out their medical 
classes in this city. 


Mr. CuHartes A. RowLanp (Chairman of the Laymen’s Move- 
ment of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.): In order to 
be concrete I will ask that you permit me to speak on the work 
of that denomination with which I am affiliated. I represent 
the Southern Presbyterian Church in the United States, whose 
contributions to foreign missions in the past eight years have 
increased from $162,000 to $420,000. During the first four or 
five years this increase was due directly to an aggressive effort 
by our Executive Committee of Foreign Missions in the interest 
of “special objects,’ namely, securing the support of missionaries 
and other definite needs from individuals, and congregations, The 
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last two or three years this work has been augmented by the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement. 

As an officer of the Laymen’s Movement of our denomination 
and as an active business man rubbing shoulders constantly with 
other business men, let me say out of my experience that there 
are these facts that must be reckoned with; 

I. The reason business men are not interested in missions 
is because they are so driven in business. They are practically 
absorbed by business. 

2. The facts of missions as they are now being presented are, 
nowever, producing signal transformations among men. 

3. Our God, who is at work in such mighty power in non- 
Christian lands, is likewise moving with irresistible force upon 
the hearts of men in the home land. Keeping these facts before 
us, the Laymen’s Movement within our denomination has steadily 
worked during the past three years. Our literature has given men 
the facts. We are not alone at work upon the mass but upon 
individuals. We have a special blank prepared to get inside 
information about men, so that we can definitely cultivate 
them. 

Let me give a single concrete example that will illustrate and 
emphasise how laymen may be enlisted to co-operate in a most 
substantial manner. Our Korean Mission sent over an estimate 
of the men and equipment that they would need to properly 
occupy and evangelise our Church’s assigned territory in that 
land, Our J.aymen’s Movement said to our Executive Committee 
of Foreign Missions, if this estimate meets with your approval 
and you are ready to back up the Korean Mission with the men, 
we are willing to go squarely at our men for the funds for equip- 
ment, so that our Korean Mission can demonstrate what can be 
done when a mission is supplied with men and means sufficient to 
meet the need. It was agreed. After eliminating some items 
already provided for, we found a budget of $75,000. Wegotupa 
Korean prospectus, just as a manufacturing or mining company 
would do. We even went so far as to put it in the usual form in use 
in the business world for such a document. We took up the work 
quietly, seeking out individuals. The results were most gratifying. 
We sccured three $10,000 contributions, and within a few months 
had so near the requisite amount, and from less than twenty con- 
tributors, that our Executive Committee appropriated the balance, 
so that the full amount could be assured. We succeeded because 
we had a definite proposition ; because we put it up to men ina 
business dress and terms ;- because the mission was clear cut and 
unequivocal as to its needs; because our Executive Committee 
thoroughly and cordially endorsed the movement ; and, lastly, 
because God’s Spirit had prepared the men even in advance of 
our faith. Does it not show that there is an ever-increasing body 
of men, when properly approached, who are ready, yes more than 
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ready, as anxious as we are that this work shall be done and done 
at once ? 


The Rev. A. E. ARMSTRONG (Foreign Mission Committee, Presby- 
terian Church in Canada): It has been said in this Conference several 
times to-day that what we need in all our Churches is more in- 
formation and education. We need also alongside information and 
education better methods by which we can give the people the 
opportunity of expressing the information and the education 
they are receiving. There is no method of giving people an 
opportunity to support the missionary enterprise that can be 
compared with the weekly envelope system of giving. In the 
Church, to which I belong in Canada, we have at the present 
time some three hundred of our congregations giving in this way, 
whereas four years ago we had not ten. We have discovered 
that those congregations that have introduced the weekly system 
of giving are the congregations that are not only giving more to 
foreign missions but are also giving more to home missions, and 
are contributing far more to the ordinary revenue. We have yet 
to find that congregation that says that the increased giving 
through the weekly system to foreign missions is in any sense 
injuring the giving to ordinary purposes. In the second place, 
the weekly system of giving places the missionary enterprise 
where it ought to be, that is on a level with the ordinary work 
of the congregation, In the third place, the weekly system of 
giving secures more money from those who are already giving. 
Even the wealthy man can give far more than if he gives once a 
year, once a quarter, or once a month, and the poor man is certainly 
able to give more by some system that enables him to give every 
week in the year. It enables everybody to give. A poor woman 
was asked to give weekly. She was giving a dollar a year, and 
she was asked if she could give five cents weekly, and she said 
yes, she could give ten cents. We notice also that this system 
is educational. It is the best kind of education, not simply 
to give a man education in the form of education and literature 
but to get him to do what is required. Again, it is a form of 
worship. In the last place, this is the scriptural system and the 
only scriptural system as far as I can find, the system of giving 
upon the first day of the week, weekly as the Lord has prospered 
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Mr. A. E. Martine (Presbyterian Church of U.S.A.): Thanks 
be that in the last day and in the last hour the voice of the layman 
is heard in the land. Are we letting down the tone of this Con- 
ference at this last meeting because we are speaking of money ? 
Nota bit. Last night we were led up on to the mount of privilege 
and told that God was sufficient for us. We subscribe to that 
to-day. What bothers me to-day is whether we are going’ to 
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disappoint God, not whether He is going to disappoint us. We 
think that this question of money is a sordid, lustful thing, but it 
isnot. Itcan be transmuted and made just as sacred as any other 
part of our duty, and I do not know any one who would say to 
me as a business man that necessarily because I am after the 
money that the money is my master. I admit that in the past it 
was, but I am now trying to become master of my money. Take 
my money and my wealth; it is just part of me. When I am 
giving my money I am just giving so much of myself. It is what 
we do with our money that translates our attitude towards the 
money, and our attitude towards Jesus Christ, and so I say we have 
not come down from last night. I want this question of money 
to be just as real and just as helpful a thing in our life as any other 
point. 1am indebted to my good friend Mr. Mott for a good many 
things, but when I heard him say that this matter of money-raising 
was just as much a matter of Christianity as prayer or reading the 
Bible, I got some conception of what our duty was. It isan insult 
to God to pray and not to work. Our tendency is to pray and 
leave it to God only. I say that is not fair. God will support us, 
but we have got to work. There is no other way to doit. If I 
want a sum of money for some particular thing I have got a perfect 
right to pray to God for it, but on that I have got to go out and try 
to get that money. 


The Rev. J. P. Maup (Bristol) in closing the discussion said: I 
suppose that most of us are feeling as we come to the end of this 
Conference that we are really only, as has been said, at the very 
beginning of the enterprise. We at any rate who have worked 
together on the home base have felt as we have listened to every- 
thing that has been said throughout these days that the burden 
was coming more and more upon the home base, and it seems to 
me something in the nature of a providence that this subject 
which we at any rate who sat upon this Commission did not expect 
would come upon the last day should be the one with which we 
close. If I may try to sum up something of what the impression 
has been I would say that everything we have listened{to to-day 
of these valuable contributions that have been made to us has 
shown us that everything really is dependent upon the spirit of 
which we in the Church are. What it seems to me we have got to 
set ourselves now to do is to bring a new spirit unto the same old 
things of which we have had knowledge—a new spirit. We must 
be men of a new spirit, and here may I say, speaking for those 
perhaps whom I have some right to speak for, the clergy and 
pastors, may we not begin with ourselves? We, brothers, must be 
men of a new spirit. We have had it brought home to us in very 
faithful terms that the real burden is being laid upon us in these 
matters of leadership. Let us lay it to our hearts and consciences, 
and see that we clergy and pastors, at any rate for the future, will 
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be men of a new spirit. And now without looking round for 
anything special, may we not sum up what we have had brought 
home to us actually in the Conference in the thought that we may 
go back into our ordinary lives and begin anew. First of all in 
regard to prayer. The burden is laid upon us from to-day of 
habitual and continuous intercession. There is not a brother or 
sister in this hall to-day who has not felt, as we have joined day by 
day in our meetings, that by far the most powerful part of our 
work has been that time when we have been together in prayer 
with God. Now what is going to happen about this matter of 
prayer? We have had perhaps the busiest week that many of us 
have known, and yet we have found time for half an hour’s silence 
and prayer. It has been snatched out of the busiest times. There 
shall be no pastor or clergyman, there shall be no layman, there 
shall be no woman who shall say, I am too busy, too occupied, to 
engage in habitual prayer to God. We have incurred a very 
heavy responsibility in this matter of prayer. Let us go back and 
make it habitual, not only habitual but definite because instructed. 
It has been very generously assumed by every one who has intro- 
duced a Commission that the delegates had mastered and read and 
digested the Report. It was more generous, I believe, than it was 
true. In these Reports—I am now speaking to you as fellow- 
delegates—have we not got a mine of information which will 
enable us to make prayer henceforward intelligent in a sense which 
it has not been to many of us? We will go with these Reports, 
please God, and it will take us a long time to study them fully and 
in particular, and we will take them into prayer. Then as regards 
work. Thank God for that word that has just been said previous 
to my rising. It is a very insult to pray to God unless we set in 
and work. What are we going to do? We over here have been 
amazed to hear of these great conventions of men, business men, 
gathered together for three days, and I expect, speaking for those 
at home here, the thought that occurred to us was, How did they 
get the men there? They got them there, so I understand, by 
the only method by which they can be got, by personal touch, It 
is the personality of the man full of the Spirit of God, the man who 
has prayed and is prepared to go and to put the case before his 
brother man and to make an appeal to him such as he cannot 
resist. We go back, fellow-delegates, pledged to work. Then I 
venture to think that whilst perhaps it may have been depressing 
to many of us to face the greatness of our failures, we are surely 
not going out from this Conference without a great inspiration of 
hope. Hope will be the last word with which I will close, because 
have we not a glorious ground for hope in this fact that we of the 
home base have met you who have come from the front? The 
great fact of this Conference is that men and women have met, 
and we have come together in a way that has bound us together in 
Christian fellowship and comradeship which can never really be 
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severed. I venture to say none of us will go out of this Conference 
the same as we came into it. We are bound together in comrade- 
ship, and we have felt the power of our union in a way which we 
find it difficult perhaps to express. “In that I see the ground of 
our hope. And why has it been? Do we not know that the 
Lord Himself has been standing in our midst, that as He has shown 
to us His hands which bore that great burden of the world’s sorrow, 
He has allowed us to join hands with Him in His never-ceasing 
work of prayer, and He has bound the hands of all of us together 
as together we have prayed. The vision of the Lord Himself 
standing in the midst is the inspiration of our hope, and He has 
shown us that that burden which as we have faced it has seemed 
to us such an impossible burden for us to bear, is His burden, and 
because it is His burden He lays it upon us. And He claims of 
us in our insufficiency that we should so unite ourselves to Him as 
fellow-workers and to go with Him where we know He is leading us 
that that great thing in His own time and in His way shall be 
accomplished, and we shall share with Him the joy to which He 
would lead us. May we not as we contemplate the wondrous 
scope of His love, which is calling us to begin anew the old work, 
which we have so shamefully perhaps failed to do, say with the 
apostle of old, ‘‘ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ who, according to His great mercy begat us again unto a 
living hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, unto 
an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away, reserved in heaven for you who by the power of God are 
guarded through faith unto a salvation ready to be revealed, .. . 
that the proof of your faith . . . might be found unto praise and 
glory and honour at the revelation of Jesus Christ: whom, not 
having seen, we love, on whom though now we see Him not, yet 
believing, we rejoice greatly with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory, receiving the end of our faith, even the salvation of souls.” 


After the benediction had been pronounced the Conference stood 
in silent prayer. 
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Compiled for the Sixth Commission from lists prepared by the 
following specialists :— 


Great Britain . . - Rev. G. T. MANLEY. 
United States and Canada . Mr. DELAVAN L. PIERSON. 
Denmark. = A A . Rev. HENRY USSING. 
France and Swztzerland . . Rey. ARTHUR GRANDJEAN. 
Germany . 3 A A - Rev. E. STRUMPFEL. 
Norway . 5 4 3 seeing Olsts OLDEN: 
Sweden . ° : - Dr. Karu FRIES. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


To be at all exhaustive this Bibliography would require to be 
multiplied manifold. The aim has been to include only books 
which are of permanent value for missionary intelligence or 
which throw light on present-day missionary conditions. Many 
volumes in the list are of ephemeral value and will be out of 
date ten years or even five years hence. In a few cases books 
have been included which are out of print, but which are of 
much value and are available in many Public Libraries. 
Doubtless, on the other hand, some books of real merit have 
inadvertently been omitted. As the Bibliography has been 
prepared for a Protestant Missionary Conference Report, 
naturally very little material is included which bears directly 
on Roman Catholic Missions. Unfortunately, the list of French 
books arrived too late for classification. It will be found as a 
Supplementary List at the end of the Bibliography. 
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While any classification is arbitrary, the one followed here 
has seemed the clearest and most usable :— 


I. General. VI. Biography. 
II. Departments of Work. VII. Tours and Visitations. 
III. History and Reports. VIII. Mission Lands. 
IV. Conferences and Conventions. IX. Missionary Narratives. 


V. Non-Christian Religions. 


It will be recognised that many volumes would be equally 
appropriate in other sections than those in which they are 
found.. There has been very little duplication in the entries, as 
space had to be conserved even at the expense of some utility. 

For the convenience of purchasers, the number of pages, 
place and date of publication, publisher, and price are given 
wherever possible. Usually a short note explanatory of the 
book has been added; unfortunately, in the limited time that 
could be devoted to the preparation of the Bibliography, it was 
not possible to do so for every volume. In some cases the date 
of publication given may be that of an earlier edition than 
now exists. 

The amount of valuable missionary material in pamphlet 
form is so enormous that it would be practically impossible 
to include it in a Bibliography such as this. This class of 
literature has, therefore, been excluded, save in the case of 
some of the continental languages. 

The following revues. for the names of certain cities 
has been employed :— 





Boston . , pelts Nashville . . Nash. 
Berlin . : . Ber. New York . ay Ns¥: 
Chicago . . Chic. Panis as . Par. 
Cincinnati. . Cin. Baila iian ? . Phil. 
Edinburgh . Sle Richmond, Va. . Rich. 
Gitersloh . . Giit. Stuttgart 3 . Stut. 
* London . em &:! Stockholm . . Stock. 
Leipzig . : . Lpz. Syracuse, N.Y. . Syra. 


Abbreviations of names of firms have also been freely used 
in order to economise space in the body of the Bibliography. 
In the following list of publishers the letters in bold-faced 
type indicate the corresponding abbreviations which have been 
employed in the Bibliography. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF 
PUBLISHING FIRMS | 
REFERRED TO IN BIBLIOGRAPHY 


NEW ABBREVIATIONS USED IN WORLD MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


B.—Boston. N.Y.—New York. 
Chic.—Chicago, Ill. Par.—Paris, France. 
E.—Edinburgh, Scotland. Phil.—Philadelphia. 
Giit.—Giitersloh, Germany. Stut.—Stuttgart, Germany. 
L.—London, Eng. Stock.—Stockholm, Sweden. 
Lpz.—Leipzig, Germany. Syta.—Syracuse, N.Y. 


Alexander & Shepheard, Rolls Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 
Allen, G. & Sons, 44 & 45 Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, London, W. 
Allenson, H. R., Racquet Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, Ford Building, Boston, 


Mass. 
American Baptist Publication Society, 1420 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. : ‘ 

American Book Co., New York City. 

American Sunday School Union, 1122 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

American Tract Society, 150 Nassau Street, New York City. 

Appleton, D. & Co., 72 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Armstrong, A. C. & Son, 51 East 1oth Street, New York City. 

Arnold, E., 41 & 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, London, W. 

Aschehand, H. & Co., Christiania. 


Aylott, L., London. 
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Baker & Taylor, 33 East 17th Street, New York City. 

Baptist Missionary Society, 19 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.C. 

Barbee & Smith, Nashville, Tenn. 

Barns, C. R. Pub. Co., 1823 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Bell, G. & Sons, York Street, Covent Gardens, London, and 66 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Bemrose. See G. Allen. 

Berger-Levrault, Rue des Beaux Arts 5, Paris. 

Bernsten, L. M., Christiania. 

Bertellsman, C., Giitersloh, Germany. 

Bethesdas, Copenhagen. 

Better Way Pub. Co., Grinnell, Ia. 

Black, A. & C., 4 Soho Square, London, W. 

Blackie & Son, 50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 

Biackwood, Wm. & Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., 34 Union Square, New York City. 

Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Board of Foreign Missions of the Reformed Church in U.S. (Phila. ), 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 

Board of Foreign Missions of the United Presbyterian Church of 
North America, 200 North 15th Street, Philadelphia. 

Board of Publication of the Reformed Church in America, 25 East 
22nd Street, New York City. 

~ British Young People’s Missionary Movement, 78 Fleet Street, London, 

EG: 


Cambridge University Press, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 

Carter, Robert & Bros., 530 Broadway, New York City. 

Cassell & Co., Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and 7 West 18th Street, 
New York City. 

Century, The, Publishing Co., 33 East 17th Street, New York City. 

Chapman & Hall, 11 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

China Inland Mission, 1329 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Christian Culture Press, 324 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

Christian Literature Society, Madras, India. 

Christian Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Church of England Zenana Missionary Society, 27 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 

Church Missionary Society, Salisbury Square, London, E.C, 

Clarendon Press, See Oxford University Press. 
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Clark, T. & T., 38 George Street, Edinburgh. 

Clarke, Jas. & Co., 13 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 

Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. F 

Constable, A. & Co., 10 Orange Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 

Corthell, W. G., 76 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 

Crowell, T. Y. & Co., 46 East 14th Street, New York City. 

Cumiberland Presbyterian Publishing House, Nashville, Tenn. 


Dalton, London. 

Deichert, Erlangen and Leipzig, Germany. 

Deighton, Bell Co., 13 Trinity Street, Cambridge. 

Detn, Miss. See Norske Missionsselskab. - 

Det Schonbergske forlag, Copenhagen. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., New York City. 

Doubleday, Page & Co., 133 East 16th Street, New York City. 
Douglas, David, ro Castle Street, Edinburgh. 

Dutton, E. P. & Co., 31 West 23rd Street, New York City. 


Eaton & Mains, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Elliot, Andrew, 17 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 
Estes, Dana, Co., 208 Summer Street, Boston, Mass, 
Evangelischer Verlag. 

Evangeliska Fosterlands—Stiftelsen, Upsala. 


Fanshaw, D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Finnish Missionary Society, Helsingfors, Finland. 

Foreign Mission Committee, Church of Scotland, 22 Queen Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Foreign Mission Board, Southern Baptist Convention, Richmond, 
Va. 

Foreign Missions Library, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Friendenwald Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Frowde, H., 91 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Funk & Wagnalls, 30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 


Gardner, Darton & Co., 3 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 
Gilbert & Rivington, London. 

Ginn & Co., Union Square, New York City. 

Gospel Publishing House, 54 West 22nd Street, New York City. 
Gospel Union Publishing Co., New York City, 

Grondahl & Son, Christiania. 


Hamilton, Edinburgh. 
COM. VI.—22 
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Harper & Bros., Franklin Square, New York City. 
Hatchards, 187 Piccadilly, London, W. 

Headley Bros., 14 Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.C. 
Heidingsfeld, J., New Brunswick, N.J. 

Heinemann, 21 Bedford Street, London, E.C. 

Heinrichs’ sche Buchhandlung, Leipzig. 

Hodder & Stoughton, St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 
Holt, Henry & Co., 29 West 23rd Street, New York City. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Houlston & Sons, 7 Paternoster Buildings, London. 
Humboldt Publishing Co., 28 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
Hunt & Eaton, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Hutchinson & Co., 34-36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Innes, A. D. & Co., 31 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
International Young Men’s Christian Association, 124 East 28th Street, 
New York City. 


Jackson, P., London. 
Jacobs, Geo. W. & Co., 1216 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jennings & Graham, 220 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Kelker, Fred, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Kelly, C. H., 26 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

Kelly & Walsh, Shanghai, China. 

Kennedy, P. J. & Sons, 5 Barclay Street, New York City, 
Ketcham, W. B., 7 West 18th Street, New York City. 
Kirkelig forening for den indre mission i Danmark, 
Kirke Mission i Arabien, Copenhagen. 

Kober, Basel, Switzerland. 


Lindblad, J. A., Stockholm. 

Lippincott, J. B. Co., 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

Little, Brown & Co., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and 34 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

London Missionary Society, 16 New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 

London Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews, 16 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, W.C. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 91 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Lothrop Publishing Co., 92 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 

Low, Sampson, Marston & Co., Overy House, too Southwark Street, 
London, S,E. 
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Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, Ohio, 
Lutherstiftelsens boghandel, Norway. 
Luzac & Co., 46 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 


McClure, Phillips & Co., 141 East 25th-Street, New York City. 
icClurg, A. C. & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Macmillan & Co., St. Martins Street, London, W.C. 

Maison des missions 6vamgéliques, Paris, France. 

Mallalieu, London. ; 

Marshall Bros., to Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 

Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Methodist Episcopal Publishing House, Nashville, Tenn. 

Methodist Publishing House, Tokyo, Japan. 

Methuen & Co., 36 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Missions-Buchhandlung, Basel, Switzerland. 

Missionshaus, Berlin, Germany. 

Missionstrykkeriet. 

Morgan & Scott, 12 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 

Mowbray, 34 Great Castle Street, London, W. 

Murray, John, 50A Albermarle Street, London, W. 


Nelson, T. & Sons, 35 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., and 
New York. 

Nisbet, James & Co., 22 Berners Street, London, W, 

Norman, A. B., Sweden. 

Norske Missionsselskap, Stavanger, Norway. 

Nya Bokforlaget, Sweden. 


Olipfaant, Anderson & Ferrier, 100 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 
Open Court Publishing Co., Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Osgood, J. R. & Co., 211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, London, E.C. 


Page, L. C., Boston, Mass. 

Palmquist, P. 

Parker, London. 

Partridge, S. W. & Co., 8 & 9 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
Paul, Kegan, Trench, Triibner, 43 Gerrard Street, Soho, London, W. 
Pearl Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Perthes, F. A., Gotha, Germany. 

Pilger Publishing House, Reading, Pa. 

Pilgrim Press, Boston, Mass, 

Pitman, Sir Isaac & Sons, 1 Amen Corner, London, E.C. 
Pott, J. & Co., 22nd Street and 4th Avenue, New York City, 
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Presbyterian Board of Publication, 1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa, 

Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Richmond, Va. 

Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai, China. 

Publishing House of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
Nashville, Tenn., and Dallas, Texas. 

Putnam, G. P. & Sons, 27 West 23rd Street, New York City, and 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Rand, Avery & Co., 117 Franklin Street, Boston; Mass. 

Rand, M‘Nally Co., 42 East 22nd Street, New York City. 

Randolph, A. D. F. & Co., 10 East 14th Street, New York City. 

Rauhen Hauses. 

Religious Tract Society, 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 

Research Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Revell, F. H. & Co., 158 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Rivingtons, 34 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

Routledge, G. & Sons, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C., and 119 West 
23rd Street, New York City. 


Saunders, W. B., 9 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

Scandinaviska Alliansmissionen, Lysaker, Norway. 

Scribner, Chas., Sons, 153 Fifth Avenue, New York City: 

Seeley & Co., 38 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 

Shaw, John F. & Co., 3 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 

Sheldon & Co., 724 Broadway, New York City. 

Silver, Burdett Co., 231 West 39th Street, New York City. 

Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., 4 Stationer’s Hall Court, 
London, E.C. 

Smith, Elder & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, London, S.W. 

Smith & Lamar, 340 Court Square, Nashville, Tenn. 

Snow, John & Co., 2 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, London. 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C. 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 15 Tufton Street, Westminster, 
London, S. W. 

Sonnenschein, Swan & Co., 25 High Street, Bloomsbury, London, S.W. 

Spitler, Basel, Switzerland. 

Standard Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Stanford, Edward, 12, 13 & 14 Long Acre, London, W.C. 

Steenske bogtrykkeri og forlag, Christiania, 

Steenske Forlagsekspedition, Kristiania. 
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Stock, E., 61 & 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

Stokes, Frederick A. Co., 443 Fourth Avenue, New Vork City. 

Students’ Missionary Association, through W. Schultz (Swedish). 

Student Volunteer Missionary Union, 93 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 

Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 125 East 27th 
Street, New York City. 

Sunday School Association, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, London, 
W.C. 

Sunday School Board of the Southern Baptist Convention, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Sunday School Board of the Reformed Church in U.S., 1308 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sunday School Union, 57 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C, 

Sv. K. M. (Swedish Church Mission), Upsala. 

Svenska Missions—Forbundet, Stockholm. 

Swedish Mission. 

Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Taylor, Ross C., New York. 

Thacker, W. & Co., 2 Creed Lane, London, E.C. 
Thomas, J. W., Calcutta, India. 

Ticknor, Boston, Mass. 

Times Office, Printing House Square, London, E.C. 
Triibner. See Paul, Trench, Triibner. 


Unitatsbuchhandlung, Gnadau, Germany. 

United Brethren Publishing House, Main Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

United Free Church Foreign Mission Committee, 1 Castle Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 

United Society of Christian Endeavour, Boston, Mass. 

Universalist Publishing House, 30 West Street, Boston, Mass. 

University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 

University Press, New York City. 

Unwin, T. Fisher, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C, 

Upsala Kristl. Studentforb, Upsala. 


Vereinsbuchhandlung, Calw and Stuttgart, Germany. 


Ward, Lock & Co., Warwick House, Salisbury Square, London, E.C, 
and 15 East 12th Street, New York City. 

Warne & Co., 15 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Warneck, M., Berlin, Germany. 
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Wartburg Publishing House, Chicago, Ill. 

Wertheim, M., Berlin, Germany. 

Wesleyan Conference Office, London. 

Wesleyan Methodist Book Room, 25-35 City Road, London, E.C. 

Western Methodist Book Concern, Chicago and Cincinnati. 

Westminster Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Whittaker, Thomas, 3 Bible House, New York City. 

Willett Press, 5 West 20th Street, New York City. 

Williams & Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 

Winston, J. C. Co., 1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions of the Reformed Church, 25 East 
22nd Street, New York. 

Woodward, Baltimore, Md. 

Woolmer, T., 16 Paternoster Row, London. 

World’s Student Christian Federation, 124 East 28th Street, New York. 


Young Christian’s Missionary Union, London. See British Young 
People’s Missionary Movement. 

Young, E. & J. B. Co., 7 West 18th Street, New York City. 

Young People’s Missionary Movement, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, 


LIST OF BOOKS 
PGE NERAL 
1. GEOGRAPHICAL 


“ Afrikan ja Ambomaan Kartta.” Pp.21. ’79. F.M.S., Fmk. 
40. 
Map of Africa and Amboland. 


American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions B. 
A.B.C.F.M., 10 cents. 
Maps of its missions. 


Beach, H. P., ‘“ A Geography and Atlas of Protestant Missions.” 
Vol. i. pp. 571; vol. il. pp. 54, 18 double maps. N.Y. ’or. 
S.V.M., $4.00. 

Best general account of the environment, forces, distribution, 
methods, problems, results and prospects of Protestant 
missions at the beginning of the twentieth century ; coloured 
maps, statistics, and station index with forces at each, are 
distinctive features of great value. 


Carpenter, F. G.— fied 
““Asiaz’ ) Pp. 307. (N.Y: (97. Am. Bk. Co. 
“North America.” Pp. 355. N.Y.’98. Am. Bk. Co. 
“South America.” Pp. 352. N.Y.’99. Am. Bk. Co, 
“ Africa.” Pp. 336. N.Y-.’os. Am. Bk. Co. 
Each. 60 cents, 


Chisholm, G. G., ed., ‘‘Longman’s Gazetteer of the World.” L.’95. 
Long., 42s. 
‘‘ Church Missionary Atlas.” L.’96. C.M.S., 7s. 6d. 
Deals specially with work done by Church Missionary 
™ Society. 
‘‘ Churchman’s Missionary Atlas.” L.’o7. S.P.G., 1s. 6d., 4s. 
Maps of all Anglican missions under dioceses with informa- 
tion and statistics. 


Grundemann, R., ‘‘ Neuer Missions Atlas aller evangelischen 
Missionsgebiete mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der deutschen 
Missionen.” Calw & Stut.’03. Vereinsbuchh., 8 M. 

Thirty-six maps giving a complete view of evangelical 
missions at the close of the nineteenth century. 
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Johnston, K., ‘‘ Physical, Historical, Political, and Descriptive 
Geography.” Rev. by A. H. Keane. L.’96. Stan., 12s. 


Map of China with all mission stations underlined. L. ’g9. 
C.1.M., I2s. 


Mill, H. R., and Sixty-nine others, “‘ International Geography.’’ 
N.Y.’oo. Ap., $3.50. 


“Mission Atlas der Bridergemeine.”’ MHerrnhut,’o8. Missions- 
buchhandlung., 3 M. 
The introductory notes give a complete view of the total 
Moravian mission work. 


“‘ Missionary Atlas.” N.Y.’o9. Bd.F.M.M.E.Ch. 
A clear, satisfactory set of maps of American Methodist 
foreign mission fields. 


‘‘ Missionary Map of the World.” F.M.L., $3. 
Shows the mission stations of the beac st Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in U.S.A, 


‘Missionary Map of the World.” N.Y. Y.P.M.M., $5.00. 
Shows in colours the prevailing religions of the world, and 
gives much helpful information. 


Olden, O. F., “‘ Atlas over norske missioner.’”’ Pp.32. Kristiania, 
"ro. Luthers., Kr. 1.50. 
Atlas of Norwegian missions, maps, station index with 
statistics and list of missionaries, with biographies. 


‘* Prevailing Religions of the World.” N.Y. Bak., 50cents. 


(Map taken from “ New Acts of the Apostles,’ by A. T. 
Pierson.) 


Richard, “ Ghana Geography of the Chinese Empire.” 
Royal Geographical Society. ‘‘ Hints to Travellers.” L.’95. 8s. 


Stanford, E.S., ‘“‘ Atlasofthe Chinese Empire.” Phil.’o09. C.I.M. 
$4.00. L.C.I.M., ros. 6d. 
An excellent atlas, designed especially to accompany 
Broomhall’s “ The Chinese Empire’; accuracy and clear- 
ness are features. 


Stanford, E. S., ‘Compendium of Geography and Travel.”’ 12 vols. 
L.’95. Stan; 15s. each, 


Stieler, A., “‘ Hand-atlas.”” Gotha, Pert., 63s. 
‘Times Atlas.” 3°90. “Tames sass; 


Vahl, J., “‘ Missions-Atlas.’”” 1-4 Hefte. K6benhavn, ’83-’86. 
Kr. 5.00. 
A missionary atlas, 


Vahl, J., “‘ Forklaring til 1-4. Hefte af Missions-Atlas, Udg. af 
Det danske Missionsselskab.”’ K6benhavn, ’83-’86. Pp. 1200, 
D.M.S., Kr. 5.00. 

The companion volumes to Vahl’s Missionary Atlas, 
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2. PRINCIPLES, PRACTICES, AND METHODS 


Barton, J. L., ‘‘ The Unfinished Task.’? Pp. 211. N.Y. ’08. 
S.V.M., 35 cents, 50 cents. 
A lucid statement of the magnificent scope and present 
status of the missionary enterprise. 


Borchgrevink, ‘‘ Hedningemissionens opgaver og udsigter i det 
2ode aarhundrede.” Pp. 30. Kristiania, ’o1. Luthers. Kr. 
0.25. 

A survey of the aims and outlook of missions. 


Brown, A. J., ‘‘ The Why and How of Foreign Missions.” Pp. 286. 
N.Y. ’08. Y.P.M.M., 35 cents, 50 cents. 
An excellent presentation of the basis and principles of 
missions for laymen and young people; condensed from 
“The Foreign Missionary.” 


Brown, A. J., ‘‘ The Foreign Missionary.” Pp. 412. N.Y, ’07. 
S.V.M., 68 cents.; Rev., $1.50. L.’o7. Rev., 5s. 

Unequalled word-pictures of the missionary, before sailing 
and at work on the field ; his aims, motives, and qualifica- 
tions, his problems and his relationships ; thoroughly sensible 
and very informing. 


Clarke, W. N., “A Study of Christian Missions.” Pp. 268. 
Nex 2700." SCT.) 61.25, 
One of the most thoughtful and suggestive volumes on 
missions and mission theory, written from the point of view 
of modern theology. 


Dennis, J. S., ‘‘The New Horoscope of Missions.” Pp. 248, 
N.Y. 08. Rev., $1.00; L. Rey.,. 3s. 6d. 
Four lectures on the new aspects of the missionary question, 
such as “ The New World Consciousness,” followed by a 
thoughtful discussion of ‘“‘ The Message of Christianity to the 
non-Christian Religions’ ; by one of the greatest missionary 
scholars of the day. 


Dennis, J. S., ‘‘ Christian Missions and Social Progress.”” Pp. 1629. 
Vols. 1., ii., and iii., 10s. 6d. each. O.A.F., Edin. 


Ellinwood, F. F., ‘‘ Questions and Phases of Modern Missions.” 
N.Y. ’99. Dodd., $1.50. 


Gordon, S. D., ‘‘ Quiet Talks with World Winners.” Pp. 283. 
N.Y. ’08. Arms., 75 cents. 
Spiritual talks and Bible studies on world evangelisation. 


Johnson, T. C., “‘ Introduction to Christian Missions.” Pp. 220. 
Rich. ’00. Pres. Com. Pub., 75 cents. 

Lectures discussing the missionary character and purpose 
of the Church, and sketching, largely through the work of 
missionaries, the progress of the missionary movement from 
the beginning. 
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Jérgensen, S. E., ‘‘Missionslere.” Pp. 148. Kristiania, ’99. 
Gron., Kr. 2. 
Theory of missions, its work at home and abroad. 


‘‘Lahetyskatkismus.” Tr. Pp. 52. F.S.M. 
Missionary Catechism. 


Lawrence, E. A., “‘ Introduction to the Study of Foreign Missions.” 
Pp. 143. N.Y.’or. $S.V.M., 25 cents, 40 cents. 
Constitutes the permanently valuable portions of the larger 
volume, ‘‘ Modern Missions in the East.” 


Martin, C., ‘‘ Apostolic and Modern Missions.”” Pp.235. N.Y.’98. 
Rev., $1.00. 
A comparison between the methods and progress of the 
early church and of modern missionary enterprise ; valuable 
to pastors and missionaries. 


Mirbt, C., ‘‘ Mission und Kolonial-politik in den deutschen 

Schutzgebieten. Pp. 287. Tibingen, ’10. Mohr., 7.50 M. 

Lectures delivered at the Colonial Institute at Hamburg. 

The present status both of missions and colonial government 
and the mutual relations are clearly discussed. 


Missions, H. C., ‘“‘ The Divine Right of Missions.”” Pp. 117. 
Phil. *08. Am. Bapt. Pub. Soc., 50 cents. 
A clear presentation of the fundamental basis of missions. 


Mott, J. R., “‘ Strategic Points in the World’s Conquest.” Pp. 218. 
N.Y.’o1. S.V.M., $1.00. 

A study in missionary strategics; advocates the adequate 
missionary occupation of the great educational centres of the 
non-Christian world that they may become propagating 
centres for Christianity. 

Oehler, Th., “‘Welche Aufgabe stellt die Erziehung der Heiden- 
christen zur Kirchlichen Selbstandigkeit an die Evangelische 
Mission?”’ Pp. 24. Basel, ’03. Miss-Buchh., 20 M. 

One of the most instructive discussions in the German 
literature on this important problem. 


*‘ Opetus lahetyksesta.” Pp.52. ’70, F.M.S. Fmk. 20. 
Teaching on Missions, 


Pfeiffer, E., ‘‘ Mission Studies.” Pp. 279. ’o8. Luth. Bk. Con. 
75 cents. 
Twenty-four scholarly studies in the theory and practice 
of missions ; arranged for text-book use. 


Pierson, A. T., ‘‘ The Crisis of Missions.” N.Y. ’83. Bak., $1.25. 
A study of conditions thirty years ago, but still a ringing call 
to world evangelisation. 


Reich, E., ‘‘ Success Among Nations.” Pp.293. N.Y.’o4. Har., 
$2.00. 

Dissent will be expressed by many from some of the positions 
taken by this book; yet a candid reader will acknowledge 
the value of these studies to the student of history and to 
the missionary who aims to transform nations, 
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Slater, T. E., “‘ Philosophy of Missions.” L.’82. Clarke, 2s. 6d. 


Speer, R. E., ‘‘ Missionary Principles and Practice.’ Pp. 545. 
IN. Y «02... Rev, 91.50% L,702. Rev., 5s. 

Discussion by a recognised expert of many fundamental 

questions of foreign missionary work; lacking in cohesion, but 
each topic handled with insight and skill. 


Speer, R. E., ‘Christianity and the Nations.’”? Pp. 399. N.Y. ’ro. 
Rev., $2.00. 

A comprehensive treatment of the theory and practice of 
missions, including such themes as the basis, aims, and methods 
of missions, the problems of the native Church, missions and 
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Cleveland, ‘‘ Student Missionary Appeal.” N.Y. ’98. S.V.M. 
Addresses at the third International Convention of the 
Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 


Detroit, ‘‘ Student Missionary Enterprise.’ Pp. 373. N.Y. ’94. 
S.V.M., $1.00. 

Addresses and discussions of the second International 

Convention of thé Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 


Missions. 


Eisenach, ‘‘ Report of World’s Student Christian Federation Con- 
ference, ’98.”” English and German editions. W.S.C.F., 50 
cents, 1.50 M. 


Liverpool, “‘ Hoc Deus Vult.” L.’08. S.V.M.U., 1s. 6d. 
Report of International Student Volunteer Missionary 
Union Conference, 1908. 
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Liverpool, ‘‘ Make Jesus King.” L.’96. S.V.M.U. N.Y. Rev., : 
$1.50. 
Report of the International Students’ Missionary Con- 
ference at Liverpool. 


London, “Students and the Missionary Problem.” L. ’oo. 
S.V.M.U. 
Addresses delivered at the International Student Missionary 
Conference, London, 1900. 


Nashville, “‘ Students and the Modern Missionary Crusade.’”’ Pp. 
713s. NSYs°O62.5.V eS rs 0. 
Report of the Convention of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for Foreign Missions held at Nashville, Tennessee, 1906. 


Oxford, ‘‘ Report of World’s Student Christian Federation Con- 
ference, 19090..05 W..5.G6.P., 25scents: 


Rochester, ‘‘Students and the Present Missionary Crisis.” Pp. 
Ota, INGY. LO. hos VeNls o1s50: 

Addresses given at the Convention of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement for Foreign Missions held at Rochester in 
1910; valuable bibliography. 

Soro, “‘ Report of the World’s Student Christian Federation, ’o02.’ 
English and German editions. W.S.C.F., 50 cents, 2.50 francs. 


Tokyo, “‘Report of the World’s Student Christian Federation 
Conference, 1907.’ English and Japanese editions. W.S.C.F., 
25 cents, 50 sen. 


Toronto, ‘“‘ World-wide Evangelisation.” Pp. 691. N.Y. ’o2. 
S.V.M., $1.50. 

Report of the Fourth International Convention of the 

Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions held 1902. 


Versailles, ‘‘ Report of World’s Student Christian Federation Con- 
ference, 1900.”’ English and French editions. W.S.C.F., 50 
cents, 2.50 francs, 


Williamstown, ‘‘ Report of the First World’s Student Christian 
Federation Conference, 1897.””’ N.Y. W.S.C.F., 10 cents. 


Zeist, ‘“‘ Report of the World’s Student Christian Federation Con- 
ference, 1905.’’ Englishand German editions. N.Y. W.S.C.F., 
25 cents, 1 M. 


V. NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 
1. GENERAL 


Barrows, J. H., ‘The Christian Conquest of Asia.”” N.Y. Secr., 
1.50. 
These lectures are notable for their success of entering into 
the spirit of the Orient. 
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Barrows, J. H., “ Christianity, the World Religion.” Chic., ’97. 
M‘CL., $1.50. 


Barrows, J. H., ed., “‘ World’s Parliament of Religions.’’ 2 vols. 
Chic. ’93. Parl. Pub. Co., $7.50. 
Reports of addresses by representatives of the great 
religions ; useful for a discriminating student. 


Barth, A., ‘‘ Religions of India.” B.’82. Ho., $5.00. 
Berry, T. S., “‘ Christianity and Buddhism.” L. S.P.C.K. 


Bettany, G. T., “The World’s Religions.” Pp. 908. ’91. Ch. 
Lit. Soc., $5.00. 
A popular review of the religions of the world, including 
some of the ancient faiths ; seven books in one volume. 


Burrell, J. D., ‘“‘ The Religions of the World.” Phil. ’88. Pres. 
Bd. Pub., $1.25. 
A popular study of some of the main features of the world’s 
religions. 
Carpenter, W. B., “‘ Permanent Elements of Religion.” L. ’g1. 
Macm., 6s. 


Clarke, J. F., “‘ Ten Great Religions.”” B.’86. Ho., $2.00. 
Still the most complete general comparative study of the 
great ethnic religions ; the studies bring out the beauties even 
more than the defects in these religions, 


Cooke, R. J., ed., ‘‘ Foreign Religious Series.’? 6 vols. N.Y. ’08. 
Eat., 40 cents each. 


Cust, R. N., ‘‘ Common Features in All Forms of Religious Belief.” 
95.  Liuz.,.53. 


Dale, G., ‘‘ Contrast between Christianity and Mohammedanism.” 
ie O5;.. U.M.C.A., 1s, 
Four lectures on the contrast between the two faiths, their 
founders, their sacred books, and their spirit; a good intro- 
duction to the subject. 


de Groot, J. J. M., “‘ The Religion of the Chinese.” Pp. 230. 
N.Y. ’1o. Macm., $1.25. 

The latest of many books on this subject by the same 
author; readable yet scholarly account of the religious 
beliefs of China—Animism, Confucianism, Taoism, and 
Buddhism—by a foremost authority ; valuable to an under- 
standing of the Chinese people. 


de la Saussaye, P. D. C., “‘ Religions of the Teutons.” Pp. 504. 
N.Y. ’o02. Ginn, $2.50. 
de la Saussaye, C., ‘‘ Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte.” 
An admirable brief text-book on religions. 
Dods, M., ‘‘Mohammed, Buddha, and Christ.’”’ L. ’93. Hod., 


33. 6d. typ 
A comparison of the three great missionary religions of the 


world, 
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Edkins, J., ‘‘ Religion in China, and Prospects of its Christian 
Conversion.”” L.’77. Trib., 7s. 6d. 


Ellinwood, F. F., ‘‘ Oriental Religions and Christianity.” N.Y.’92. 
Ser., $1.75. 
"A Christian scholar’s scientific study of the philosophy of 
these religions. 


Fiske, E. F., “ Peculiarities in the Creeds of the Mohammedan 
and the Hindu which stand in the Way of Conversion to the 
Christian Faith.’ L.’s0. Riv., 6s. 6d. 

Geden, A. S., “ Studies in Eastern Religions.” L.’oo. Kelly, 
3s. 6d. 

A simple and useful survey of Hinduism, Buddhism, and 

Jainism. 

Grant, G. M., ‘‘ The Religions of the World in Relation to Christi- 
amity. Pp.137.0 N.Y. axev., 50 cents: IL. (6d. 

Discusses in a bibliographical and descriptive way Moham- 
medanism, Confucianism, Hinduism, and Buddhism ; rather 
generous view of ethnic religions, but not more favourable 
than men of the liberal school would justify. 


‘* Great Religions of the World.”” N.Y.’o2. Har., $2.00. 


Griffis, W. E., “‘ The Religions of Japan.” Pp. 457. N.Y. ’95. 
Scr., $2.00, 

A brief, careful outline, by one of Japan’s most faithful 
interpreters, of nature worship, Shintoism, Confucianism, 
and Buddhism, with a chapter on Roman Christianity in 
Japan in the seventeenth century. 


Howard, E., ‘‘ Non-Christian Religions.” L. ’oo. S.P.C.K., 
2s. 6d. 
f , An excellent introduction to the subject. 


Jevons, F. B., “ Introduction to the History of Religion.” L.’10, 
Macm. 
Unsurpassed, in its field. 


Jevons, F. B., ‘Introduction to the Study of Comparative 
Religion.” Pp. 283. N.Y.’08. Macmi., $1.50. 

A book of great knowledge and penetration ; ; a most satis- 
factory introduction to the study of Comparative Religion ; 
lectures given by the Principal of Hatfield Hall, University 
of Durham, on the Hartford-Lamson Foundation at Hartford 
Theological Seminary, 


Kellogg, S. H., “‘ A Handbook of Comparative Religion.” Pp. 185. 
N.Y. ’o5. .S.V.M., 30 cents, 75 cents. 
A study in Comparative Religion by topics; the doctrines 
concerning God, man, sin, etc., considered according to the 
teaching of each of the great religions of the world. *, 


Legge, J., ‘‘ The Religions of China.” Pp. 308. N.Y.’81. Scr. 
Out of print.i 
Four lectures, by a foremost English authority, on Con- 
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fucianism and Taoism, and on the comparison of both ‘with 
Christianity. : ¥ 

Lloyd, A. S., “Christianity and the Religions.” Pp. 127. N.Y. 
’o9. Dutton, 75 cents. 

Three lectures on the essential message of the Christian 
religion which differentiates it from that of the non-Christian 
faiths. 

Matheson, G., “‘ Distinctive Messages of the Old Religions.” N.Y. 
793. Ranz, $1275. 

Menzies, A., “‘ History of Religion.’’ Pp. 438. N.Y. ’95. Scr., 
$1.50. 

A compendious view of ancient and present-day religions 
from the modern standpoint ; intended for text-book use in 
colleges, etc. 

Muir, W., and others, ‘‘ Present-Day Tracts on the Non-Christian 
Religions of the World.’”’ Pp. 349. L.’87. R.T.S. 

A collection of scholarly presentations of the chief religions 
of the world in contrast with Christianity. 

Miller,?F. M., ‘‘ Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion 
as Illustrated by the Religions of India.’’ Scr., $2.00. 

Miller, F. M., ed., ‘‘Sacred Books of the East by Various Oriental 
Scholars?” Two series, 49. vols. L: ’ 79-97. °Clar. "Pr. 
Reprint of first series. N.Y. Scr., $3 each. 

Mustakallio, J., ‘“‘Pakanunden pimein kohta.” Pp. 21. 
F.M.S., Fmk. 20. 

The darkest aspect of heathenism. 

Parker, E. H., ‘‘ China and Religion.” L.’o05. Murr., 12s. 

A very useful account of religion, native and foreign, in 
China ; the writeris not a missionary, but is not unsympathetic 
to missions. 

“ Religious Systems of the World.” Pp.824. N.Y.’o2. Dutton, 


’ 


09. 


2.50. 

‘ Sketches by more than fifty writers, most of them specialists 
of pre-Christian, non-Christian, Christian, Theistic, and Philo- 
sophic religions ; very comprehensive and valuable, especially 
Part I., dealing with pre-Christian and non-Christian faiths. 


Richards, E. H., and others, ‘‘ Religions of Mission Fields as viewed 
by Protestant Missionaries.” Pp. 300. N.Y. ’o5. S.V.M., 
35 cents, 50 cents. 

Discusses from the viewpoint of the mission field nine of 
the most important religions ; written by men most of whom 
have had more than twenty years’ experience with those who 
hold these faiths; valuable as a text-book for mission study 

_ classes. 

Robinson, C. H., ‘‘ Interpretation of the Character of Christ to 
non-Christian Races.” L.’10. Long., 3s. 6d. 

An attempt to show the points of contact between Christi- 
anity and the great non-Christian religions. 
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Thornton, D. M., ‘‘ Parsi, Jaina, and Sikh; or, Some Minor Re- 
ligious Sects in India.” L.’98. R.T.S., 2s. 


Tiele, C. P., ‘‘ Elements of the Science of Religion.” Pp. 302. 
Two series. Scr., $2.00 each. 

Standard Introduction to the Science of Religion ; Gifford 

| lectures delivered in 1896 and 1898 by the Professor of the 


History and Philosophy of Religion in the University of 
Leyden. 


Tisdall, W. S., ‘‘ Comparative Religion.” Pp. 132. N.Y. ’o9. 
Long., 40 cents. 
A Christian apologetic based on a study of certain Christian 
doctrines and those doctrines of the ethnic faiths which bear 
a faint or partial resemblance to them. 


z. ANIMISTIC RELIGIONS 


Brinton, D. G., “‘ Religions of Primitive Peoples.” N.Y. ’97. 
Put., $1.50. 


Ross, J., “‘ Original Religion of China.” Pp. 327. L. ’o9. 
Oliph., 5s. 

A scholarly discussion of the primitive monotheistic and 

animistic beliefs of the Chinese people; the substratum of 


the present-day religions of China; written by a Scottish 
missionary in Manchuria. 


Schultze, F., ‘‘ Fetichism ; Contribution to Anthropology and the 
History of Religion.” N.Y. ’85. Humboldt Pub. Co., 30 cents. 


Warneck, J. L., ‘‘ Die Lebenskrafte des Evangeliums, Missions- 
erfahrungen innerhalb des animistischen Heidentums.” Pp. 
328. Ber.’08, Warn., 5.50 M. 


Warneck, J. L., “‘ Living Forces of the Gospel (Animism).’”’ 
L.’o9. Oliph., 5s. 


Warneck, J. L., ‘‘ The Living Christ and Dying Heathenism.”’ 
Pp. 312. N.Y.’o9. Rev., $1.75. 

A scientific analysis of animism and a study of the super- 
natural forces of the Gospel which are conquering it; based 
mainly on the religion of the Battaks in Sumatra, but with 
interesting and valuable references to other peoples; ex- 
ceptionally useful. 


Warneck, J. L., “‘ Die Religion der Batak.” Pp. 136. Leipzig, 
’og. Dieterich, 5 M. 
First volume of a series to be issued by Lic Bohmer, entitled 
“ Religionsurkunden der V6lker.”’ 
Warneck, J. L., ‘‘ Unsere batakschen Gehilfen.”” Pp. 134. Git. 
’98. Bertel., 1 M. 


A glimpse into the rising Battak Church; describes the 
training and standards of native pastors and elders. 
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3. BUDDHISM AND JAINISM 


Atkinson, J. L., ‘‘ Prince Siddartha, the Japanese Buddha.” 
Pp. 309. 3B.’93. Cong. Pub. Soc., $1.25. 
Paraphrase of the Japanese account of the life and teachings 
of Buddha. 


Baynes, Herbert, ‘‘ The Way of the Buddha.” 60 cents, 


Beal, S., ‘‘ Buddhism in China.” Pp. 263. N.Y.’84. Gorham, 
75 cents. 

Account of Buddhism’s introduction into China, agreement 
between Northern and Southern Buddhist books, history 
of the religion in China, and the Northern view of Buddha 
and his teaching. 


Berry, T. S., ‘‘ Christianity and Buddhism.” L. S.P.C.K. 
Bose, R. C., ‘‘ Jainism and Its Founder.”” Bombay, ’86. 


Carus, P., ‘‘ Buddhism and Its Christian Critics.” Pp. 316. Chic. 
798. Open Court Pub. Co., $1.25. 

A sympathetic study of Buddhism ; the tone of the book 
is not hostile to Christianity, but the author addresses himself 
to those who wish to get an insight into the teachings of 
Buddhism. 


Copleston, R. S., “‘ Buddhism, Primitive and Present, in Magadha 
and in Ceylon.” L.& N.Y. ’92. Long., $3.00. 


“Creed of Buddha.” N.Y. J. Lane Co., $1.60. 


Davids, T. W. Rhys-, ‘‘ Buddhism: Its History and Literature.” 
N.Y. ’96. Put., $1.50. 


Davids, T. W. Rhys-, ‘‘ Buddhism: Being a Sketch of the Life and 
Teachings of Gautama, the Buddha.” Pp. 252. N.Y. ’94. 
Gorham, 75 cents. d 

Interesting summary of Buddhism by the foremost British 
authority ; full enough for all but specialists. 


Davids, T. W. Rhys-, ‘‘ Lectures on the Origin and Growth of 
Religion as Illustrated by Some Points in the History of 
Buddhism.” Pp. 262. L.’97. Scr., $1.50. 

The Hibbert lectures of 1881 give a view of Buddhism in 
brief form ; appendixes especially good. 


Edkins, J., ‘‘ Chinese Buddhism.” B. 80. Ho., $4.50 


Hackmann, H., ‘‘ Buddhism as a Religion.” L.’10, Probsthain 
& Co., 6s. -: 

An account of Buddhism as a whole, giving (1) the story of 
Buddha and his teaching; (2) a sketch of .he history of the 
religion ; (3) an account of it in all lands at the present 
time ; very useful for the ordinary reader. 


Jacobi, H., ‘‘Gaina Sutras.” Vol. xxii. (Sacred Books, of the 
East.) N.Y. Frow., $2.75. 
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Kellogg, S. H., *‘ The Light of Asia and the Light of the World.” 
Pp. 390. N.Y.’85. Macm., $2.00. 
The fullest comparative study of Buddhism and Christianity 
by one who is an authority on both and who had laboured 
for years in Buddhism’s natal land. 


Little, A., ‘‘ Buddha and Buddhism.” Pp. 223. N.Y.’oo. Scr. 


Lloyd, A., ‘‘ Wheat Among the Tares.” L.’o8. Macm., 3s. 6d. 
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Reed, E. A., “‘ Primitive Buddhism.”’ Chic.’96. Foresman. 
Saint-Hilaire, J. B., ‘Buddha and His Religion.” L.’95. Ro., 5s. 


Scott, A., ‘‘Buddhism and Christianity.” Pp. 391. E. ’go. 
Doug., 7s. 6d. 

Results of studies by a busy pastor of these two religions, 
with as much emphasis of parallels as of contrasts; likely 
to be helpful to pastors who cannot read fuller works on 
the subject. 


Small, A. H., “‘ Studies in Buddhism and Christianity.” L. ’os. 
Dent, Is. 
' A text-book for study ; introductory. 


Thomas, E., ‘ Jainism; or, The Early Faith of Asoka.” L.’77. 
Triib., 7s. 6d. 


Tisdall, W.S., ‘‘ The Noble Eight-fold Path.” L.’o03. Stock, 6s. 
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of its better features, 


Titcomb, J. H., ‘‘ Short Chapters in Buddhism, Past and Present.” 
L. 83. R.T.S., 3s. 


Waddell, L. A., ‘‘ Buddhism of Tibet.”” L.’o4. Allen, 31s. 6d. 


Warren, H. C., “‘ Buddhism in Translations.” B. ’96. Ginn, 
$1.20. 


Williams, M. Monier-, ‘‘ Buddhism in Its Connection with Brah- 
manism and Hinduism, and in Its Contrast with Christianity.” 
N.Y. ’89. Macm., $5.25. 


4. CONFUCIANISM AND TAOISM 


Alexander, G. G., ‘‘ Confucius, the Great Teacher.” L. ’90. 
Paul, 6s. 


Alexander, G. G., ‘‘ Lao-tsze, the Great Thinker.” L.’95. Paul, 
2s. 
A translation of the Taoteh-king, with papers on the origin 
of the Chinese and on Lao-tsze. rel 
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Carus, P., ‘‘ Lao-tsze’s Tao-teh-king.” Pp. 345. Chic.’98. Open 
Court Pub. Co., 25 cents. 
“The Canon of Reason and Virtue.” Pages 95-138 of foregoing 
being a translation of the Tao-teh-king only. 25 cents. 
The full work contains the Chinese text, a transliteration 
of the same, notes and introduction, vocabulary index, and 
an improved translation. 


Chalmers, J., ‘‘ Speculations on Metaphysics of the Old Philo- 
sopher, Lao-tsze.” L.’68. Trib., 4s. 6d. 


Douglas, R. K., ‘“‘ Confucianism and Taoism.” Pp.287. N.Y.’89. 
Gorham, 75 cents. 
Professor Douglas gives the fullest and most satisfactory 
account of China’s two indigenous religions to be found within 
so brief a compass ; full enough for all but specialists. 


Du Bose, H. C., “Dragon, Image, and Demon.” N.Y. 787. 
Arms., $2. 
A popular study of the great religions of China and their 
effects on the life of the people. 


Jennings, W., “ Confucian Analects.” L.’95. Ro., 2s. 


Johnson, S., ‘‘ Oriental Religions and Their Relation to Universal 
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Legge, J., “‘ The Religions of China.”’ Pp. 308. N.Y. ’81. Scr 
Out of print. 

Four lectures, by a foremost English authority, on Con- 
fucianism and Taoism, and on the comparison of both with 
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Legge, J., ‘‘ Life and Teaching of Confucius.’”’ L. ’95. Paul, 
Ios. 6d. 

Translations of the writing of Confucius, with an intro- 

ductory essay and explanatory notes. 


Legge, J., “Texts of Confucianism.” Vols. iii, xvi., xxvii., 
xxviii. (Sacred Books of the East.) L. Clar. Pr. N.Y. Frow., 
$12.50. 


Legge, J., ‘‘ The Sacred Books of China.” Vols. xxxix., xl. (Sacred 
Books of the East.) L.’or. Clar. Pr., $5.25. 
A free rendering of Taoism’s canonical works by a most 
distinguished Sinologue; has helpful introductions, notes, 
and appendices. 


Parker, E. H., ‘China and Religion.” Pp. 317.. N.Y. 05. 
Dutton, $2.50. 

The best, perhaps, of this well-known author’s’ works on 
things Chinese, though he holds some views that*are not 
commonly accepted; includes primitive religion,*sTaoism, 
Confucianism, Buddhism, fire worship and Manicheism, 
Nestorianism, Islam, the Jews, Romanism, Protestantism, 
Greek Church, and Shintoism. 


von Strauss, F., “‘ Lao-tsze’s Tao-teh-king.”’ 
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Barnett, L. D., ‘‘ Brahma-Knowledge.”’ N.Y. Dutton, 60 cents. 
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by the Upanishads and Sankara. 
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Hogg, A. G., ‘‘ Karma and Redemption.” L. & Madras, ’og. 
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Hopkins, E. W., ‘‘ The Religions of India.” Pp, 612. N.Y. ’gs. 
Ginn, $2.00. 

Professor Hopkins writes as a specialist who has studied 

= in India the various religions included herein; in many 
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“ Un Etat théocratique au sein du Paganisme.” Par Ch. Piton. ’87, 

“Au Pays des Célestes.” Par E. Krieg, past.. 0.20. ’ 

‘““La Femme en Chine.” Par Mme H. Giess. ’o7. Pp. 60. 
0.30. 


MISSION ROMANDE ~ 


‘‘Le Projet de’ Mission vaudoise.” Par M. le comte Agénor de 
Gasparin. Pp. 38. ‘70. 
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“Notice sur la Mission vaudoise chez les Magwambas.” Par J. 
Favre. Pp. 16. Aveccarte. ’83. 


“Les Négres Gwambas, ou les vingt premiéres années de la 
Mission Romande.” Par P. Berthoud. Pp. 222. ’96. F. 2. 


“Lettres missionnaires de M. et Mme P. Berthoud.” Publiées 
par G. de la Rive, avec introduction et notes de A, Grandjean. 
£900. Ppi.527y. &..5 red, bs. 


“Du_ Transvaal 4 Lourengo Marques: lettres de Mme Ruth 
Berthoud-Junod.” Publiées par Gaston de la Rive et A. 
Grandjean. Pp. 308. ’o4. F. 3. 

“Album de la Mission Romande.” ’89. 45 vues. Pp. 308. 
Avec explications. Epuisé. 


‘“‘Labours Semailles et Moissons, dans le Champ de la Mission 
Romande.” Par A, Grandjean. Pp. 32. 20¢c. 


“Les Baronga.” Par H.A.Junod. Pp. 500. ’98. F. 5. 


“ Grammaire Ronga, suivie d’un manuel de conversation et d’un 
vocabulaire.”” Par H. Junod. ‘96. Pp. 218etg9o. F. 4. 


“Les Chants et les Contes des Baronga.’”’” Par H. A. Junod. 
O70 US Pye sey. oh Si50; 


“Un, Hopital sud africain.”” Par Dr, G. Liengme. Pp. 92. 
puisé. 


MISSION MORAVE 


‘“ Les Missions moraves.”’ ’66. 
Leur origine, organisation et développement. 


“ Les Missions moraves actuellement existantes chez les peuples 
paiens.” Par A.Senft. ’90. 
Leur origine et développement. 


‘A travers les Champs de la Mission morave.’”’ Par E. A. Senft. 
98. 

“‘ La Mission chez les Arawakas.’’ Par Ledderhose. Brochure. 

““ Mission morave, chez les Indiens.’? Par E, A. Senft. 


BIOGRAPHIES ET LETTRES 


“‘ Samuel Gobat.’’ Par Rollier. ’85. 

‘‘Hannington.” Par A. Glardon. ’88. 

“* Autobiographie de Hudson Tayler.” 

“ John Hunt, apdtre des Cannibales.” Par M, Leliévre. °66. 
* A, Lacroix, vie et lettres.” 
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‘Les Grands Missionnaires. Eliot, Brainerd, David, J. Smith, 
van der Kemp, Kissling, Williams, Hunt, Riedeck, Morrison, 
Judson, Schwarz, Martyn, Lacroix, Stoddard.” ’75. 


‘‘ Vie de Henry Martyn.” 2vols. ’46. 


“‘ Nos Missionnaires, biographie des missionnaires du Jura-Bernois. 
Par E. Krieg. 1899-1905. Pp. 660. 


“* Vingt-trois Ans de Séjour en Afrique.”’ Par R. Moffat. 

““ Robert Moffat, apdtre des Bechuanas.” Par A. Glardon. ’88. 
“Paton, le grand apétre des Cannibales. ’98. 

‘* Patteson,’”’ Par Boegner. ’80. 


“ Ramakey, missionnaire morave a la céte des Mosquites.” Par 
Jurgensen. ’05. 


“Rodolphe Roy et ses amis, missionnaire morave a Surinam.” 
Par Schneider. ’06. 


‘Vie de John Williams,”’ Trad. deVallemand. ’48. 


“Mémoires de Richard Williams.” Trad. de l’anglais par J. 
Hamilton. ’57. 


“Vie de Mme Winslow.” ’41. 

‘© Alexandre Mackay et l’Ouganda.” Par A. Glardon. 

“‘ Charles Rhenius et la Mission du Tinnevelly.” Par A. Glardon. 
“Mary Lyon, histoire d’une maitresse d’école.” Par A. Glardon. 


“Souvenirs d’un Missionnaire morave a la Cote des Mosquites.”’ 
Par J. Jurgensen, © 


“Travaux de Fidelia Fiske en Perse.””’ Par A. Glardon. 


‘ William Burns, sa vie et ses travaux en Europe, en Amérique, et 
en Chine.”” Par A. Glardon. 


DIVERS 


‘La Crise des Missions.’’ Par Pierson. Trad. de langlais. Pp. 
206. ’Or. 

“Les Nouveaux Actes des Apotres.’’ Par Pierson. Trad. de 
Vanglais. Pp. 509. ’96. 

“ La Mission chrétienneafricaine.” Par lL. Perrin, past. Pp. 128. 
95. 

“Essai d’Apologie de la Mission évangélique en Pays paien.” 
Thése par E. Grosclaude. ’o02. Pp. 83. 


‘‘ Que retirer de l’Etude des Missions pour notre Vie religieuse ?” 
Par Raoul Allier. Pp. 32. ’07. F. 0.40. 
Utilité des Missions pour développer la vie religieuse. 
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“Le Protestantisme au Japon.” Par Raoul Allier. Pp. 250. 
’08.  F. 3.50. 
Histoire du développement de la Mission au Japon. 
“‘ Les Troubles de Chine et les Missions chrétiennes.”” Par Raoul 
Allier, Pp. 284. ’or. F.1. 
Les Missions et la révolte des Boxers. 
‘Souvenirs des Martyrs de Chine.” Par G. Appia. Pp. 126. 
’oI. F. 0.50. f 
Récit des persécutions des Boxers contre les chrétiens. 
“L’CEuvre des Missions évangéliques au Point de Vue de la 
Divinité du Christianisme. Par N. Poulain. ’67. 


“L’ Avenir de l'Afrique.” Par R. W.Monsell. ’60. 


“ Au Pays des Ténébres.”” Par Mme R. Saillens. Paris, ’89. 
Histoire de la premiére Mission au Congo. 


“L’Union chrétienne et la Mission.”” Par A.Grandjean. Pp. 16. 


98. 
“Le Vieil Evangile a-t-il fait son temps? ’’ Par A. Grandjean. 
Pp. 32. 07. 


La puissance de l’Evangile prouvée par la Mission. 


MISSIONARY PERIODICALS 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The following is a partial list of missionary periodicals published 
at the home base. It does not include any published on mission 
fields, although some of these, such as ‘‘ The Indian Witness,” 
‘The Indian Interpreter,” ‘The Bombay Guardian,” ‘The Harvest 
Field,” ‘‘The Japan Evangelist ’ and ‘‘ The Chinese Recorder,” 
are publications of very great merit. Though sometimes classed 
as periodicals, year-books and annual reports of Societies are also 
omitted. Periodicals that are intended for any special class of 
readers—children, women, etc., are so indicated. 

[The societies are arranged—as far as possible—according to the 
order given in the Atlas of Commission No. I.] 


I. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


ALL NATIONS MISSIONARY UNION 
“ All Nations.” Quarterly. London. 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
“ Baptist Missionary Herald.” Monthly. London. 
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MEDICAL MISSIONARY AUXILIARY OF THE BAPTIST 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


“Medical Missionary.” Monthly. 19 Furnival Street, London, 
BC, 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
“Wonderland ” (Children). Monthly. 


: BAPTIST ZENANA MISSION 
“ Baptist Zenana Mission Magazine.” Monthly. Ellerdale, 
Hampstead, London, N.W. 
STRICT BAPTIST MISSION 
“‘ Strict Baptist Mission Herald.” Monthly. 35 Farnham Road, 
Guildford, Surrey. 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN MANY LANDS 
“Echoes of Service.’”’ Fortnightly. London. 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL 
IN FOREIGN PARTS 


“The Mission Field.” Monthly. 15 Tufton Street, Westminster, 
London, S.W. : 


“The East and the West.” Quarterly. 15 Tufton Street, West- 
minster, London, S.W. 


““ King’s Messengers.” Monthly. 15 Tuiton Street, West- 
minster, London, S.W. 


“Church Abroad.” Monthly. 15 Tuiton Street, Westminster, 
London, S.W. 


‘Home Workers’ Gazette.” Quarterly. 15 Tufton Street, West- 
minster, London, S.W. 
ASSOCIATION IN AID OF THE DIOCESE OF CAPE 
TOWN 
“The Cape Church Monthly.’ Monthly. Caterham Valley, 
Surrey. 
ST. JOHN (KAFFRARIA) MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
“ Kaffrarian Diocesan Quarterly.” Bracondale, Popeswood, 
Bracknell, 
CAMBRIDGE MISSION TO DELHI 
** Delhi Mission News.” Monthly. Church House, Westminster, 
London, N.W. ) 
JAPAN GUILD OF ST. PAUL 
“Guild of St. Paul.’ Monthly. Church House, Dean’s Yard, 
Westininster, London, S,W. 
KOREA MISSION ASSOCIATION 
“Morning Calm.” Quarterly. New Street, London. 
RANGOON DIOCESAN MISSION ASSOCIATION 


“Rangoon Quarterly.” ~66 Mount Pleasant Lane, Clapton, 
London, N.E, 1 set 
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LEBOMBO MISSION ASSOCIATION 
os  Ssbotsho Leaves.” Monthly. 2 St. George’s Road, St. Mar- 
garet’s-on-Thames, im 
SOUTH AFRICAN CHURCH RAILWAY MISSION 
“ Quarterly Paper.” 88 St. George’s Square, London, S.W. 


NEW GUINEA MISSION ASSOCIATION 
“ Quarterly Letter.”” Church House, Westminster, London, S.W. 


BORNEO MISSION ASSOCIATION 
“The Chronicle of the Borneo Association.” Monthly. Stain- 
forth House, Upper Clapton. 
MADAGASCAR CHURCH MISSION ASSOCIATION 
A quarterly paper is issued. St. George’s, Guernsey. 
MASHONALAND MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
“Mashonaland.” Quarterly. London. 
UNION OF THE BISHOP OF NORTH QUEENSLAND’S 
AUXILIARY IN ENGLAND 
“North Queensland Notes.’ Monthly. Cranham Rectory, Up- 
minster, Essex. 
ZULULAND MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
“The Net.” Monthly. Church House, Westminster, S.W. 
CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY FOR AFRICA AND 
THE EAST 
“ Church Missionary Review.’’ Monthly. London. 
“Church Missionary Gleaner.”” Monthly. London. 
“The Round World.” Monthly. London. 
‘Church Missionary Gazette.” Monthly. London. 
MISSIONARY LEAVES ASSOCIATION 
‘* Missionary Leaves.”” Monthly. Overton-on-Dee, Ellesmere. 
MEDICAL MISSIONARY AUXILIARY OF THE CHURCH 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY FOR AFRICA AND THE EAST 
“Mercy and Truth.” Monthly. London. 
SOUTH AMERICAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
‘South American Missionary Magazine.” Monthly. 20 John> 
Street, Bedford Row, London, W. 
UNIVERSITIES MISSION TO CENTRAL AFRICA 
“ Central Africa.’”’ Monthly. London. 
PALESTINE AND LEBANON NURSES’ MISSION 
“Open Doors.” Monthly. 22 Albert Square, Clapham Road, 


London, S.W. 
OXFORD MISSION TO CALCUTTA 


“‘ The Quarterly Paper.” The Vineyard, Peterborough. 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND ZENANA MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
‘* India’s Women and China’s Daughters.” Monthly. London. 
‘ Daybreak.” Monthly. London. 

JERUSALEM AND THE EAST MISSION 
** Bible Lands.” Quarterly. London. 


SIERRA LEONE MISSION 
‘* Missionary News Sheet.’”? Monthly. Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 


FRIENDS’ FOREIGN MISSION ASSOCIATION 
** Our Missions.” Quarterly. London. 


WESLEYAN METHODIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
** At Home and Abroad” (Children). Monthly. London. 
‘** The Foreign Field.’”’ Monthly. London. 


PRIMITIVE METHODIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
‘** The Herald.”’” Monthly. London. 


METHODIST NEW CONNEXION MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 
“* Gleanings in the Harvest Field.” Quarterly. London. 


UNITED METHODIST CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
‘* Missionary Echo.’’ Monthly. London. 


LADIES’ MISSIONARY AUXILIARIES OF THE UNITED 
METHODIST CHURCH 


“The Messenger.” Monthly. St. Elmo, Risca Road, Newport. 


LONDON ASSOCIATION IN AID OF THE MORAVIAN 
- MISSIONS 
‘* Periodical Accounts Relating to Moravian Missions,.”” Monthly. 


SOCIETY OF THE BRITISH MORAVIAN CHURCH 
‘* Moravian Missions.’”’ Monthly. London. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS COMMITTEE OF THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


‘‘Monthly Messenger.” Monthly. 7 East India Avenue, London, 
E.C, 


WOMEN’S MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION OF THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


“Our Sisters in Other Lands.” Monthly. 275 Camden Road, 
London, N. 
LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
“Chronicle of the London Missionary Society.” Monthly. 
London. 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


“ Bible Society Gleanings.”” Monthly. London. 
“ The Bible in the World.’”’ Monthly. London, 
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ZENANA BIBLE AND MEDICAL MISSION 
“The Zenana.”” Monthly. London. 


BRITISH SYRIAN MISSION 
** Daughters of Syria.” Quarterly. London. 


CHINA INLAND MISSION 
“ China’s Millions.” Monthly. London, 


SALVATION ARMY 
“The War Cry.” Monthly. ror Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


LUDHIANA ZENANA AND MEDICAL MISSION 
“News from Ludhiana.’’ Monthly. Nether Street, Finchley, 
London, N. 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY FOR CHINA 
“‘China.”” Quarterly. London. 


SOUTH AFRICA GENERAL MISSION 
‘* South African Pioneer.’”’ Monthly. London. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT OF THE ENGLISH NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS 

“* The British and Colonial Y.M.C.A. Review and Foreign Letter.”’ 
Monthly. 13 Russell Square, London, W.C. 

KURKU AND CENTRAL INDIAN HILL MISSION 
‘ Circular Leaflet.” Monthly. Beechwood, Highgate, London, N. 


CEYLON AND INDIAN GENERAL MISSION 
“ Darkness and Light.” Monthly. London. 


ZAMBESI INDUSTRIAL MISSION 
“‘ Zambesi Industrial Mission.” Monthly. London, 


NYASSA INDUSTRIAL MISSION 
“Tidings of the Nyassa Industrial Mission.” Monthly. Sand- 
rock House, Sevenoaks, Kent, 
EGYPT GENERAL MISSION 
“Egypt General Mission News.” Monthly. 10 Drayton Park, 
' Highbury, London, N. 
THE SOUTH AMERICAN EVANGELICAL MISSION 
‘© South American Messenger.” Monthly. Liverpool. 
LONDON COMMITTEE OF THE BAROTSI MISSION OF THE 
PARIS EVANGELICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
“‘News from Barotsi-land.’”” Monthly. 5 Adamson Road, &. 
Hampstead, London, N.W. 
REGIONS BEYOND MISSIONARY UNION 
‘‘ Regions Beyond.” Monthly, London, 
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SUDAN UNITED MISSION 
“Light Bearer.’”’ Monthly.. London. 


LAKHER PIONEER MISSION 


“Notes from Lakherland.”’ Monthly, Cefn Bryn, Swanage, 
Dorset. 


COLONIAL AND CONTINENTAL CHURCH SOCIETY 
“Greater Britain Messenger.’’ Monthly. 


MARITZBURG MISSION ASSOCIATION 


‘Church News from Natal.’’ Monthly. Church House, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 


GRAHAMSTOWN ASSOCIATION 
‘‘ Grahamstown Occasional Paper.’’ Axminster, Devon. 


COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


‘““The Evangelical British Missionary.’’ Monthly. 22 Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SAILORS’ SOCIETY 
“Chart and Compass.’’ Monthly. 680 Commercial Road, 
London, E. 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 


‘‘The Evangelical Alliance Quarterly.” 7 Adam Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


BIBLE LANDS MISSION’S AID SOCIETY 
‘“‘ Star in the East.’’ Bi-Monthly. London. 


MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 


“‘The Word on the Waters.”” Monthly. 11 Buckingham Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF THE OPIUM 
TRADE 


“Friend of China.’ Monthly. 181 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 


LONDON MEDICAL MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
‘‘ Medical Missions at Home and Abroad.” Monthly. London. 
SCRIPTURE GIFT MISSION 
‘The Word of Life.” Monthly. 15 Strand, London, W.C. 
STUDENT VOLUNTEER MISSIONARY UNION 
‘The Student Movement.”’ Monthly. London. 


MISSIONARIES’ LITERATURE ASSOCIATION 


“The Missionary slit) 7 Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, 
London, W, 
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WORLD’S YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


“The World’s Young Women’s Christian Association Quarterly.” 
26 George Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 


INDUSTRIAL MISSIONS AID SOCIETY 
“Industrial Missions.” Monthly. London. 


ASSYRIAN MISSION 
“* Assyrian Mission.” Quarterly. London. 


BOLIVIAN INDIAN MISSION 
“ The Bolivian Mission.” Monthly. London. 


CENTRAL ASIAN MISSION 
“‘ Dawn in Central Asia.”” Monthly. London. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY CENTRAL CHINA 
MISSION 
“News Letter.” Quarterly. 
MELANESIAN MISSION 
“‘ Melanesian Mission.” Monthly. London. 


MILDMAY MISSIONS 
“ Service of the King.”” Monthly. London. 
NEW HEBRIDES MISSION 
“New Hebrides.” Quarterly. Southend, Eng. 
PRAYER UNION FOR ISRAEL 
“‘ Friend of Israel.”” Quarterly. London. 
SOCIETY OF THE MISSION TO LEPERS IN INDIA AND 


THE EAST 
“Without the Camp.” Monthly. London. 


SOCIETY OF THE NORTH AFRICA MISSION 
“ North Africa.’”’? Monthly. London. 
SOUTHERN MOROCCO MISSIONS ; 
“The Reaper.” Monthly. London. ‘ 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETY OF THE LONDON 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
“News from Afar.” Monthly. London. 


ZENANA MEDICAL QUARTERLY yh 


“White Fields.” Quarterly. London. 
COM. VI.—34 
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GENERAL 
‘Friend of Armenia.”” Monthly. London. 
“Friend of China.”” Monthly. London. 
‘‘ Illustrated Missionary News.” Monthly. London. 
‘‘ Niger and Yoruba Notes.’”” Monthly. London. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MISSION TO CHOTA NAGPUR 
“Dublin University Missionary Magazine.” Monthly. 32 Kenil- 
worth Square, Dublin. 


FOREIGN MISSION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN IRELAND 


“Missionary Herald.” Monthly. Belfast, Ireland. 


REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN SYNOD OF IRELAND 
FOREIGN MISSION 
‘The Covenanter.”’ Monthly. SBailiesmills Manse, Lisburn. 


QUA IBOE MISSION 
* Qua Iboe Mission Quarterly.” Quarterly. Belfast, Ireland. 


WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 
“Women’s Work.” Monthly. The Manse, Whitehouse, Belfast. 


BAPTIST INDUSTRIAL MISSION OF SCOTLAND 


‘“The Baptist Industrial Missionary.” Monthly. 21 Bothwell 
Street, Glasgow. 


REPRESENTATIVE COUNCIL OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN SCOTLAND 


‘* Foreign Missions Chronicle.” Quarterly. Edinburgh, Scot. 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND FOREIGN MISSION 
COMMITTEE 


“Life and Work.”” Monthly. 22 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 
‘‘Morning Rays’ (Children). Monthly, 22 Queen Street, Edin- 
burgh. 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 


“The News of Female Missions.” Monthly. 22 Queen Street, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 


JOHN G. PATON MISSION FUND 
“ Quarterly Jottings.” Monthly. Westcliffe, Southend-on-Sea, 
England. : 
FOREIGN MISSION COMMITTEE OF THE REFORMED 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 


“The Reformed Presbyterian Witness.” Monthly. Reformed 
Presbyterian Manse, Wishaw. 
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UNITED FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND’S FOREIGN 
MISSION COMMITTEE 


“Missionary Record.” Monthly. Edinburgh, Scotland. 
LIVINGSTONIA’ MISSION 


“ Livingstonia News.” Monthly. 232 Vincent Street, Glasgow, 
Scotland. 


UNITED FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND WOMEN’S 
FOREIGN MISSION 


“Women’s Missionary Magazine.’”’ Monthly. Edinburgh, Scot. 
FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND FOREIGN MISSION 


Reports through the ‘‘ Free Church of Scotland Record.” Monthly. 
2 Argyle Place, Edinburgh. 


SCOTTISH COMMITTEE OF THE BAROTSI MISSION OF 
THE PARIS EVANGELICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


““ News from Barotsi-land.”’ Monthly. 57 Queen Street, Glasgow. 


EDINBURGH MEDICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


“ Quarterly paper of the Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society.”’ 
56 George Square, Edinburgh. 


NATIONAL BIBLE SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND 
“ Quarterly Record.” 5 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


INLAND SOUTH AMERICA MISSIONARY UNION 


“South America’s Indians.” Monthly. 62 Gilmore Place, 
Edinburgh. 
STIRLING TRACT ENTERPRISE 
“The British Messenger.” Monthly. Drummond’s Tract 


Depot, Stirling, Scotland. 
SOUL-WINNING AND PRAYER UNION 
“The Soul-Winner.”” Monthly. 7 Tay Terrace, Newport-on-Tay. 


FAITH MISSION 
‘“‘ Bright Words.” Monthly. 16 Tower Street, Rothesay. 


TIBET PRAYER UNION 


“At the Threshold.”” Monthly. Missionaries’ Rest, Largs, 
Ayrshire. 


II. THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTIST MISSION BOARD 


‘“« Advent Review.”” Takoma Park Station, Washington, D.C. 
“ Sabbath Herald.” Takoma Park Station, Washington, D.C. 
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AMERICAN ADVENT MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


“ Prophetic and Mission Record.”’ Monthly. Boston, Mass. $0.35. 
“‘ All Nations.”’ Monthly. Boston, Mass. $0.25. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY AND 
AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
“‘ Missions.’”’? Monthly. 118 East Twenty-eighth. Street, New 
York City. $0.75, single; $0.50, in clubs. 


WOMAN’S BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
(EAST). 


“Foreign Mission Journal.’”’ Monthly. Richmond, Va. $0.35. 

“Helping Hand”? (Women). Monthly. Boston, Mass. $0.25. 

‘ Missions.’’ * Monthly. New York, N.Y. $0.75. 

“Mission Herald’’ (Negroes). Monthly. Louisville, Ky. $0.35. 

“Our Mission Fields’? (Women). Quarterly. Baitimore, Md. 
$0.20. 

“World Wide ”’ (Children). Monthly. Philadelphia, Pa. $0.25. 

“Everyland ”’ * (Children). Quarterly. West Medford, Mass. 
$0.50. 

‘Foreign Missionary Journal’’?(Women). Monthly. Boston, Mass. 
$0.25. 

* These two publications are Home and Foreign Mission publications 

united. 


WOMAN’S BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY (WEST) 

“ Helping Hand ’’ (Women). Monthly. Ford Building, Boston, 
Mass. $0.25. 

“ Bulletin’? (Women). Quarterly. 450 East Thirtieth Street, 
Chicago, Ills. $0.15. 

“Missions’’ (Monthly). Ford Building, Boston, Mass. $0.75. 
AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
“Missions”? and ‘“‘ Home Mission Schools.’’ Monthly. 312 

Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
“ Tidings.” Monthly. 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
GENERAL CONFERENCE OF FREE BAPTISTS 
“The Morning Star.”’ Hillsdale, Mich. 
FREE BAPTIST WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
“The Missionary Helper.” 
SEVENTH-DAY BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
‘“ Sabbath Recorder,’’ Ashaway, R.I. 
“Seventh-Day Baptist Pulpit.” Ashaway, R.I. 
FOREIGN MISSION BOARD OF THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST 
CONVENTION 
“Foreign Mission Journal ’’ (All Classes). Monthly. Richmond, 
Va. $0.35, 
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WOMAN’S MISSIONARY UNION 
** Our Mission Fields.” 1 5 W. Franklin Street, Baltimore, Md. 


HOME MISSION BOARD OF THE- SOUTHERN BAPTIST 
CONVENTION 


“Our Home Field.” Monthly. Anstell Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
FOREIGN MISSION BOARD OF THE NATIONAL BAPTIST 
CONVENTION 
+ eee, Herald.” Monthly. 726 W. Walnut, Louisville, Ky. 

0.35. 
WOMAN’S HOME AND FOREIGN MISSION BOARD 
“‘ Mission Field.”’ Louisville, Ky. 
GENERAL MISSION BOARD OF THE CHURCH OF THE 
BRETHREN (German Baptists). 
“Missionary Visitor.” Monthly. Elgin, Ill. $0.50. 


MISSION BOARD OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
“‘ The Christian Missionary.’”’ Monthly. Dayton, O. $0.50. 


WOMAN’S BOARD FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


“The Christian Missionary.” Monthly. Saco, Maine. 


WOMAN’S GENERAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 
CHURCHES OF GOD 


“The Church Advocate.” Weekly. Harrisburg, Pa. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF 


THE UNITED STATES 
“Missionary Herald ’’ (Adults). Monthly. 14 Beacon Street, 


Boston, Mass. $0.75; $0.50 in clubs of to. 
“Life and Light’? (Women). Monthly. 14 Beacon Street, 


Boston, Mass. $0.60. 
“Mission Studies’ (Women). Monthly. Chicago, Ill. $0.50. 
“Mission Dayspring ’”’ (Children). Monthly. 14 Beacon Street, 


Boston, Mass. $0.20. 
“Envelope Series’’ (Adults). Quarterly, 14 Beacon Street, 


Boston, Mass. $0.10. 
BOARD OF HAWAIIAN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION 
“The Friend.” Monthly. Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands. 
FOREIGN CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
“Missionary Intelligencer.” Monthly. Box 884. Cincinnati, 
hio. $0.50. 
CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS 
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BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE GENERAL 
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AMERICA 
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BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE GENERAL 
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AMERICA 
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BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
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field Street, Boston, Mass. $0.50. 
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IV. DENMARK 


DANSKE MISSIONSSELSKAB (DANISH MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY)- 
‘“* Dansk Missions-blad.” Weekly. Copenhagen. Kr. 2.40. 
DANSK KIRKE-MISSION I ARABIEN (DANISH CHURCH 
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COM. VI.—35 
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‘“ Orgaan der Nederlendsche Zendingsvereeniging.” Monthly. 
us Het Zendingsblaadje.’” Every six weeks. 
““De Zendingsblaadjes voor de Jeugd 2 (Children), Mission- 
house, Westzeedyke 345, Rotterdam. 


GEREFORMEERDE ZENDINGS VEREENIGING 
“De Heidenbode.” Rotterdam. 


UTRECHTSCHE ZENDINGSVEREENIGING (UTRECHT 
MISSION UNION) 


“ Berichten van de Utrechtsche Zendingsvereeniging.” Monthly. 
“Het Penningske.”’ Monthly. 


ZENDING VAN DE GEREFORMEERDE KERKEN IN 
NEDERLAND, ONDER DE HEIDENEN EN MOHAM- 
MEDANEN (MISSION OF THE REFORMED CHURCHES 
IN THE NETHERLANDS TO THE PAGANS AND 
MOHAMMEDANS) 

‘* De Getuige.” 

“Het Zendingsblad der Gereformeerde Kerken.” Monthly. 
F. go. 

‘De Macedonier.” Monthly. Smilde. F. 3. 
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SANGIREN TALAUT COMITE 


““Mededeelingen vanwege het Sangiren Talaut Comité.” Rechter 
Rotterkade 63, Rotterdam. 


GENOOTSCHAP VOOR IN- EN UITWENDIGE ZENDING 

“* Een Vaste Burg is Onze God.’’ Every two weeks. 

““De Wartburg.”” Weekly. 418 Prinsengracht, Amsterdam. 
REFORMED MISSION UNION 

“ Alle Den Volcke.’’ Monthly. Rev. G. H. Beekenkamp, Delft. 


NEDERLANDSCH BIJBELGENOOTSCHAP (NETHERLAND 
BIBLE SOCIETY) 
“ Zaaling En Ogst.’’ Biblehouse, Heerengracht 366, Amsterdam. 


COMMITTEE FOR THE MISSION OF THE NETHERLAND 
Y. M. ASSOCIATION 
““Handboek voor de beoefening der Zendingsgeschiedenis.” 
2vols. F.35pervol. G. Ten Broek, Rechter Rottekade 63. 
Rotterdam. 


ZENDINGGENOOTSCHAP DER BROEDERGEMEENTE TE 
ZEIST (AUXILIARY MISSION SOCIETY OF THE 
MORAVIAN CHURCH AT ZEIST) 


‘* Berichten uit de Heiden-Wereld.”’ Zeist. 


GENERAL 
“ Lichtstralen Op Den Akker Der Wereld.’”’ Every two months, 
Oostmolenstraat 1, Rotterdam. F. 80. 
‘Ow Kogninkryk Kome.’’ Monthly. Rev. H. Jansen, Leiden. 


F. 50. 
“ Nederlandsche Zendingskade.” 


VI. FINLAND 


FINSKA MISSIONSSALLSKAPET (FINNISH MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY) 
‘‘ Missions tidning for Finland.” 
‘* Kotilahetys.” 
“‘ Suomen Lahetyssanomat.”’ 
‘ Barmens Missionstidning.”’ 
‘Lasten Lahetyslehti.” 
All published in Helsingfors. 


LUTHERSKA EVANGELIFORENINGEN I FINLAND 
(LUTHERAN EVANGELICAL SOCIETY) 
“ Hedningarnas trost.’”” Helsingfors. 
FRIA MISSIONEN I FINLAND (FREE MISSIONS 
OF FINLAND) 


‘‘Suomen Wickkolehtis.” ; 
‘« Missionsbladet ’’ (Swedish edition of above). Sentula, Dick- 
ursky. 
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VII, FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND 


PARIS EVANGELICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


‘* Journal des Missions évangéliques.’’ Monthly. Fr. 6. 
““L’ Ami des Missions.””’ Monthly. Fr. 1.50. 
“Le petit Messager”’ (Children). Monthly. Fr. 2.25. 
All published at Maison des Missions évangéliques, 102 
Boulevard Arago, Paris. 


UPPER ZAMBEZI MISSION (BAROTSILAND) 


‘‘Nouvelles du Zambéze.” Quarterly. 12 Rue des Granges, 
Geneva. Fr. 1. 

‘* Bulletin du Sou du Zambéze,”’ Quarterly. M. Veonet-Wao- 
nevy, Morges, Switzerland. Free to subscribers. 


MISSIONS LUTHERIENNES A MADAGASCAR 
(AUXILIARY SOCIETY) 


‘* Bulletin du Comité auxiliaire de Paris.’”? Quarterly. Pasteur 
Buchsenschutz, Rue Blomet, Paris. Fr. 1. 


MISSION DES EGLISES LIBRES DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
(MISSION BOARD OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF 
FRENCH SWITZERLAND) 


‘Bulletin de la Mission Romande.’ Monthly. Chemin des 
Cédres, Lausanne. Free to subscribers. +a 

‘ Almanach francais des Missions évangéliques.”’ Publié par la 
Société des Amis des Missions de Montauban (Etudiants) 
Vorgane special dela Mission de Paris et fait une place a la 
Mission Romande. Fr. 0.30. 


MISSION MORAVE 


“‘ Journal de l’Unité des Fréres.” Monthly. M. A. Brindeau, 
pasteur, Neuchatel, Suisse. Pour le public de langue Frangaise. 


SOCIETE NEUCHATELOISE DES MISSIONS (AUXILIARY 
COMMITTEE TO DIFFERENT MISSIONARY SOCIETIES) 


“Nouvelles de nos Missionaries.”” Six times in the year. Fon- 
taines, prés Neuchatel, Suisse. Fr. 1. 


EVANGELISCHE MISSIONGESELLSCHAFT ZU BASEL 
(BASEL EVANGELICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY) 


‘‘Almanach des Missions évangéliques.” Missionshaus, Basel 
Switzerland. Fr. 0.30. 

“‘Le_ Missionarie.”” Monthly. G. Secretan, Morges, Suisse. 
Ris 

“‘La Messagére du Monde paien” (Children). Monthly. .G. 
Secretan, Morges, Suisse. Fr. 1.50. 

‘Le sou Missionaire.’”” Every two months. 
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VIII. GERMANY 


MISSION DER BRUDERGEMEINE (MORAVIAN MISSIONS) 
“‘ Missionsblatt der Briidergemeine.” 
BERLINER MISSIONSGESELLSCHAFT (BERLIN MIS- 
SIONARY SOCIETY) 
“‘ Berliner Missionsberichte.”’ 
“* Der Missionsfreund.”’ 
EVANGELISCH-LUTHERISCHE MISSION ZU LEIPZIG 
(LEIPZIG EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN MISSION) 
“ Evangelisch-Lutherisches Missionsblatt,” 
“ Lydia.” 
GOSSNERSCHE MISSIONSGESELLSCHAFT (GOSSNER 
MISSION SOCIETY) 


“‘ Die Biene auf dem Missionsfelde.” 
“ Die kleine Biene fiir Jung und Alt.” 
““ Mitteilungen an den Freundeskreis.”’ 


NORDDEUTSCHE MISSIONSGESELLSCHAFT (NORTH 
GERMAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY) 

“ Monatsblatt der Norddeutschen Missionsgesellschaft.”’ 

“* Missions-Kinderfreund.”’ 

RHEINISCH-WESTFALISCHER DIAKONISSENVEREIN 
(RHENISH-WESTPHALIAN DEACONESS SOCIETY) 

“Dank und Denk Blatter.” 

FRAUENVEREIN FUR CHRISTLICHE BILDUNG DES 
WEIBLICHEN GESCHLECHTS IM MORGENLANDE 
(WOMAN’S SOCIETY FOR CHRISTIAN FEMALE 
EDUCATION IN EASTERN COUNTRIES) 


“ Missionsblatt des Frauenvereins.”’ 
EVANGELISCH-LUTHERISCHE MISSIONSANSTALT ZU 


HERMANNSBURG (HERMANNSBURG EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY) 


““Hermannsburger Missionsblatt.”’ 

BERLINER FRAUEN-MISSIONSVEREIN FUR CHINA 
(BERLIN WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY FOR 
CHINA) 

“Mitteilungen des Berliner Frauenvereins fir China.” 

JERUSALEMS VEREIN (JERUSALEM UNION) 

““'Neueste Nachrichten aus dem Morgenlande.”’ ' 

VEREIN FUR DAS SYRISCHE WAISENHAUS IN JER- 
USALEM (UNION FOR THE SYRIAN ORPHANAGE IN 
JERUSALEM) 

“Der Bote aus Zion,” 
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SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEINISCHE EVANGELISCH-LUTHER- 
ISCHE GESELLSCHAFT ZU BREKLUM (SCHLESWIG- 
HOLSTEIN EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY AT BREKLUM) 

‘* Schleswig-Holsteinisches Missionsblatt.” 

‘“‘ Frauen Missionsblatt.” 

**Vort missionsblad.” (In Danish.) 


NEUKIRCHENER MISSIONSANSTALT (NEUKIRCHEN 
MISSION INSTITUTE) 


“Der Missions und Heidenbote.’’ 


ALLGEMEINER EVANGELISCH - PROTESTANTISCHER 
MISSIONSVEREIN (GENERAL UNION FOR EVAN- 
GELICAL PROTESTANT MISSIONS OF GERMANY) 

‘ Zeitschrift fiir Missionskunde und Religionswissenschaft.”’ 

““Missionsblatt des Allgemeinen Evangelisch-Protestantischen 
Missionsvereins.”’ 


EVANGELISCHE MISSIONSGESELLSCHAFT FUR DEUTSCH- 
OSTAFRIKA (EVANGELICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
FOR GERMAN EAST AFRICA) 


‘Nachrichten aus der Ostafrikanischen Mission.” 


GESELLSCHAFT FUR INNERE UND AUSSERE MISSION 
IM*SINN DER LUTHERISCHEN KIRCHE (SOCIETY 
FOR HOME AND FOREIGN MISSIONS ACCORDING TO 
THE PRINCIPLES OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH) 

“ Kirchliche Mitteilungen aus und uber Nordamerika, Australien 
und New-Guinea.”’ ” 


HILDESHEIMER VEREIN FUR DIE DEUTSCHE BLINDEN- 
MISSION IN CHINA (HILDESHEIM MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY FOR BLIND GIRLS IN CHINA) 


‘* Tsau-Kwong.” 


MISSIONSGESELLSCHAFT DER DEUTSCHEN BAPTISTEN 
‘(MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE GERMAN BAPTISTS) 


“Unsere Heidenmission.”’ 


MISSION DER HANNOVERSCHEN EVANGELISCH-LUTH- 
ERISCHEN FREIKIRCHE (HANNOVER FREE EVAN- 
GELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY) 


‘‘Missionsblatt der MHannoverschen Evangelisch-Lutherischen 
Freikirche.” 


DEUTSCHE ORIENT MISSION (GERMAN ORIENT 
MISSION) 
‘© Der Christliche Orient.” 
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KIELER CHINA MISSION (KIEL CHINA MISSION) 
** Er kommt.”’ 


SUDAN PIONIER MISSION (SUDAN PIONEER MISSION) 
“ Der Sudan-Pionier.”’ 


EVANGELISCHER AFRICA VEREIN (EVANGELICAL 
AFRICAN UNION) 


‘* Africa,” 


RHEINISCHE MISSIONSGESELLSCHAFT 


“* Berichte der Rheinischen Missionsgesellschaft.” 
“‘ Missionsblatt.’? Barmen. 


LIEBENZELLER MISSION (CHINA INLAND MISSION) 
“Chinas Millionen.” Monthly. Liebenzell, Wirttemberg. 


EVANGELISCHE MISSIONSGESELLSCHAFT ZU BASEL 


“* Evangelisches Missionsmagazin.’’ Monthly. (Each quarter 
accompanied by “‘ Bibelblatter.’’) 
‘* Der Heidenbote.”’ 
Both published at Basel, Switzerland. 


GENERAL 


** Allgemeine Missions-Zeitschrift.”” Monthly. (Prof. D. War- 
neck, Ed.) W. Linkstr. 42, Berlin. 

“Die Evangelischen Missionen.” (Dr. D. Julius Richter, Ed.) 
Monthly. (Supplement ‘‘Saat und Ernte auf dem Missions- 
felde,”’ for children.) C. Bertelsmann, Giitersloh. 

‘* Calwer Missionsblatt.’? Wirttemberg. 

“*Monatsblatter fiir ‘hausliche Missionsstunden.’’’ Monthly. 
Vereinsbuchhandlung, Calw, Wirttemberg. 

‘* Geschichten und Bilder aus der Mission.” 


IX. NORWAY 
DEN NORSKE LAEGE MISSION (NORWEGIAN MEDICAL 
MISSION) 


“ Legemissionaren ” (The Medical Missionary). Monthly. Chris- 
tiania. Kr. 1. 


KVINDELIGE MISSIONS-ARBEIDERE (SOCIETY FOR 
FEMALE MISSION WORKERS) 


“ K.M.A. Kvartalshilsen’’ (Women). Quarterly. Christiania. 
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NORSKE MISSIONSSELSKAB (NORWEGIAN MISSIONARY 
SOCIE 


TY) 
“Norsk Missionstidende.” Semi-monthly. Stavanger. Kr. 
1.60. 
‘‘Missionslesning for kvinder.’’ (Companion paper to Norsk 


Missionstidende; not to be had separately.) Both papers 
together, Kr. 2. 

“‘ Kamp og seier paa missions marken”’ (Young People). Monthly 
Stavanger. Kr. 1. 

‘‘Missionsselskabets barneblad ”’ (Children). Weekly. Stavan- 
ger. (Kret: 


NORSKE ‘KIRKES MISSION VED SCHREUDER (NOR- 
WEGIAN CHURCH MISSION ORGANISED BY BISHOP 
SCHREUDER) 


““Zuluvennen”’ (The Zulu Friend.) Monthly. Christiania. Kr 
1,10. 


NORSKE KOMMITTEER FOR INDISK HJEMMEMISSION 
BLANDT SANTHALERNE (NOR. COMMITTEES FOR 
INDIAN HOME MISSION TO THE SANTHALS) 


‘‘Santhalen.”’ Monthly. Christiania. Kr. r. 


TSJILIMISSIONEN (CHI-LI MISSION) 
‘‘Missionsvennen.” Quarterly. Stabek. Kr. 1. 


LAERERINDERNES MISSIONSFORBUND (FEMALE 
TEACHERS’ MISSIONARY UNION) 
‘‘ Missionshilsen’’ (Women). 6 Nos. per year. Christiania. 
Kr. 0.50. 


NORSK LUTHERSKE KINAMISSIONSFORBUND (NOR- 
WEGIAN LUTHERAN CHINA MISSION ASSN.) 


“ Kineseren.’”? Semi-monthly. Nordheimsund. Kr. 1.50. 


NORSKE FRIE OSTAFRIKANKSKE MISSION. (NOR- 
WEGIAN FREE EAST AFRICAN MISSION) 


News from the fieldis often found in ‘‘ Missionaeren.” Christiania. 


NORGES KRISTELIGE UNGDOMS-FORBUNDS MISSIONS- 
KOMITEE. (MISSIONARY COMMITTEE OF NORWAY’S 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN FEDERATION) 


“Den ungesven.”’ Christiania. 


AKADEMISKE FRIVILLIGER MISSIONSFORBUND I 
De NORDISKE LANDES NORSKE LAKALAFDEL- 
ING. (NORWEGIAN BRANCH OF THE STUDENT 
VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT IN SCANDINAVIAN 
COUNTRIES) 


“* Excelsior.’’ Christiania. 





‘‘ Missionsefterretninger (Missionary News).’’ Monthly. Kr. 1. 
“Missionaeren.” Weekly. Kr. 1.50. 
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X. SWEDEN 


NATIONAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


“‘ Missionstidning.” Bi-weekly. Kr. 1.25. 
“‘Varde Gus.” Christmas Publication, Kr. 1.25. 


SVENSKA KYRKANS MISSION (SWEDISH CHURCH 
MISSION) 
‘* Missionstidning.’” Bi-weekly. Upsala. Kr. 1.00. 
“Tillkomme ditt rike.’’ Christmas Publication. Upsala, Kr. 


1.25. 
“Stjarnan fran Bethlehem”’ (Children). Christmas Publication, 
Upsala. Kr. 0.15. 


SVENSKA MISSIONSFORBUNDETS (SWEDISH MISSION 
UNION) 
“Missionsforbundet.” Bi-weekly. Stockholm. Kr. 1.50, 


SVENSKA MISSIONEN I KINA (SWEDISH MISSION 
IN CHINA) 


‘“Sinims land.” Bi-weekly. Stockholm. Kr. 1.35 
“Hans stjarna i oestern.”” Christmas Publication. Kr. 1.00. 


HELGELSE-FORBUNDET I NERIKE (HOLINESS UNION 
OF NERIKE) 


““Trons segrar.’’ (Victories of Faith). Bi-weekly. Nerike. 


Kr. 1.20. 
“ Stjarnglimtar.’’ Christmas Publication. Nerike. Kr. 1.50, 


SKANDINAVISKA ALLIANSMISSIONENS - SVENSKA 
AFDELNING (SCANDINAVIA ALLIANCE MISSION 
SWEDISH SECTION) 


“ Trosvittnet.” Bi-weekly. Jénk6ping. Kr. 1.20. 


KVINNLIGA MISSIONS-ARBETARE (FEMALE MISSION - 
ARY WORKERS) 

‘‘ Nar och fjarran.’’ 1ocopiesper year. Stockholm. Kr, 1.00. 

‘Nar och fjarran.’’ Christmas Publication. Kr. 0.50. 
SWEDISH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

‘* Ansgarius.”” Christmas Publication. Kr. 1.50. 

SVENSKA KVINNORS MISSIONFORENING (MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY OF SWEDISH WOMEN) 

‘‘ Meddelanden fran Svenska Kyrkans Mission.” Upsala. 


SVENSKA BAPTISTERNAS MISSION UTOM LANDET 
(FOREIGN MISSION OF THE SWEDISH BAPTISTS) 


“Baptist Missionens Aarstrych.’’ Stockholm. 
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XI. AUSTRALASIA 


FURREEDPORE MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


‘‘Southern Baptist’? and “Far and Near.’’ Monthly. Unley 
Park, Adelaide, South Australia. 


VICTORIAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION 


‘“Our Harvest Fields.” Monthly. 30 Edgevale Road, Kew, 
Melbourne, Victoria. 


BAPTIST ASSOCIATION OF QUEENSLAND FOREIGN 
MISSION COMMITTEE 


“Queensland Baptist.”” Monthly. Albion, Brisbane, Queens- 
land, Australia. 


NEW SOUTH WALES CHURCH MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


‘‘ Church Missionary Gleaner.” Monthly. 133 The Strand, Pitt 
Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 


AUSTRALIAN BRANCH OF MELANESIAN MISSION 


“Southern Cross Log.’”’ Monthly. 242 Pitt Street, Sydney, 
New South Wales. 


AUSTRALIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS 


‘Missionary Notes.”” Monthly. 242 Pitt Street, Sydney, New 
South Wales, 


METHODIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF AUSTRALASIA 


** Missionary Review of the Methodist Church of Australasia.’ 
Monthly. 139 Castlereagh Street, Sydney, New South 
Wales. 


AUSTRALASIAN AUXILIARIES OF THE LONDON 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


‘“‘The Chronicle.” Monthly. 315 Little Collins Street, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria. 


AUSTRALASIAN COUNCIL OF THE CHINA INLAND 
MISSION 


““China’s Millions,” Monthly. 267 Collins Street, Melbourne, 
Victoria, 


AUSTRALIAN CENTRAL COUNCIL OF THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN COMPOUNDS AND INTERIOR MISSION 
“ Africa’s Golden Harvests.” 


AUSTRALASIAN STUDENT CHRISTIAN UNION 


“ Australasian Intercollegian.”” Monthly. 68, 1-2 Pitt Street, 
Sydney, Australia, 
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NEW ZEALAND BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
“New Zealand Baptist.” Monthly. Grange Road, Mt. Eden, 
Auckland. 


NEW ZEALAND CHURCH MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
““ New Zealand Church Gleaner.” Monthly. 


MELANESIAN MISSION 
“ Southern Cross Log.”” Monthly. Norfolk Island, Melanesia. 
FOREIGN MISSION COMMITTEE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH OF NEW ZEALAND 
““The Outlook.’”” Monthly. Knox College, Dunedin. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH OF AUSTRALIA 


““The Record.”” Monthly. Melbourne. 


TASMANIAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
“Southern Baptist.”” Monthly. Launceston, Tasmania. 


XII. JEWISH 


SCANDINAVIAN AMERICAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY TO 
THE JEWS 
“Tsrael’s Van.’”’ Chicago, Ill. 


CHRIST’S MISSION TO THE JEWS, PITTSBURG SYNOD 
OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


‘“ The Missionaries’ Vows.” Pittsburg, Pa. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL MISSION TO THE HEBREWS, 
NEW YORK CITY CHURCH EXTENSION AND MIS- 
SIONARY SOCIETY 


** The Christian City.’”” New York City. 


JEWISH MISSION, REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
“ Hebrew Messenger.’”’ Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHICAGO HEBREW MISSION 
“ Jewish Era.” 1425 Solon Place, Chicago, III. 


BROOKLYN CHRISTIAN MISSION TO THE JEWS 
‘‘ The Jewish Evangelist.” 176 Penn Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BROWNSVILLE AND WILLIAMSBURG MISSION TO THE 
JEWS 


‘ The Chosen People.’’ 201 Van Buren Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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NEW COVENANT MISSION TO JEWS AND GENTILES 
‘‘ The Glory of Israel.”’ 333 Forty-second Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


ST. LOUIS JEWISH CHRISTIAN MISSION 
‘Hebrew Christian.”” 3327 Pine Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


GOOD TIDINGS OF THE MESSIAH MISSION 
“* Tidings of the Messiah.’’” Concord, Mass. 


IMMANUEL’S WITNESS POSTAL MISSION OF SEATTLE 
‘‘TImmanuel’s Witness.” 1624 Fifteenth Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 


AUSTRALASIAN MISSION TO THE JEWS 
‘Friend of Israel.’ 267 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia. 


LONDON GOSPEL MISSION TO THE JEWS 
‘“‘ Gospel Tidings.” 832 Romford Road, Manor Road, London, E. 


GOSPEL AND MEDICAL MISSION TO THE JEWS 
“Gospel Tidings.” Haifa, Palestine. 


LONDON SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIANITY 
AMONGST THE JEWS 


“* Jewish Missionary Intelligence.” 
‘* Advocate.” 16 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


PAROCHIAL MISSION TO THE JEWS, AT HOME AND 
ABROAD 


“Church and Synagogue.” 14 Great Smith Street, London, S.W. 


BRITISH SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
GOSPEL AMONG THE JEWS 


“Jewish Missionary Herald.” 3 Great James Street, Bedford 
Row, London, W.C. 
WILD OLIVE GRAFT MISSION 
‘“ Wild Olive Graft.” Friends Farm, Great Wakering, Essex. 


MILDMAY MISSION TO THE JEWS 
“ Trusting and Toiling.” Central Hall, Philpot Street, London, E. 


BARBICAN MISSION TO THE JEWS 


‘““Immanuel’s Witness.”” Gorringe Park House, Mitcham, Surrey 
England. 


PRAYER UNION FOR ISRAEL 
‘‘ Friend of Israel.’ Pensax, Chesham Bois, Bucks, England. 
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HEBREW CHRISTIAN TESTIMONY TO ISRAEL 
“Scattered Nation.’ Northfield, Chorley Wood, Herts, 
England. 


HEBREW CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE “AND PRAYER UNION 
“Friend of Israel.”” 6 Fletching Road, Clapton, London, N.E. 


GLASGOW JEWISH MEDICAL MISSION 
“ Healing Wings.” 11 Eglinton Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 


DEN DANSKE ISRAELSMISSION (DANISH JEWISH 
MISSION) 


“TIsraelsmissionen.” Rev. Jes. Seidelin, Kapellan ved Kloster- 
kirken, Horsens, Denmark. 


WESTDEUTSCHER VEREIN FUR ISRAEL IN KOLN (WEST 
GERMAN ASSOCIATION FOR ISRAEL IN COLOGNE) 


“Mission Blatt.’’? Moltkestrasse 80, Cologne. 


EVANGELISCH-LUTHERISCHER CENTRALVEREIN FUR 
MISSION UNTER ISRAEL IN LEIPZIG (CENTRAL 
ORGANISATION OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR WORK AMONGST ISRAEL IN LEIPZIG) 


“Saat auf Hoffnung Friede iiber Israel.”’ Markt 2, Leipzig, 
Germany. 


GESELLSCHAFT ZUR BEFORDERUNG DES CHRISTEN- 
_TUMS UNTER DEN JUDEN (SOCIETY FOR PROMOT- 
ING CHRISTIANITY AMONGST THE JEWS) 


‘“Messiasbote.” 22 Kastanien Allee, Berlin, N. 37. 


INSTITUTUM JUDAICUM STRACKIANUM 
“Nathaniel.” Ringstrasse 73, Gross Lichterfelde W. bei Berlin, 
Germany. 


NEDERLANDSCHE VEREENIGING VOOR ISRAEL 
(NETHERLANDS SOCIETY FOR ISRAEL) 


“De Hope Israels.’’ Frans Hals Straat, Amsterdam. 


NORSKE CENTRAL-KOMITE FOR ISRAELSMISSIONEN 
(NORWEGIAN CENTRAL COMMITTEE FOR JEWISH 


MISSIONS) . 
“Missionsblad for Israel.’’ Middelthums Gade 11, Christiania, 


Norway. 
FORENINGEN FOR ISRAELSMISSION (SOCIETY FOR 
MISSION TO ISRAEL) 
‘* Missionstidning for Israel.”’ Stockholm 7. 
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VEREIN DER FREUNDE ISRAELS IN BASEL (SOCIETY 
OF THE FRIENDS OF ISRAEL IN BASEL) 


‘* Freunde Israels.’”’ Schwarzenstrasse 29, Basel. 


COMITE GENEVOIS DU SOU ISRAELITE (PENNY 
COLLECTION FOR ISRAEL IN GENEVA) 


** Sou Israelite.’’ 54 Boulevard des Franchees, Geneva. 
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Academic Institutions. See 
Educational Institutions. 

Administration, problems of— 
Deficits, 207-21; relation of 
Women’s Boards to general 
Church Societies, 222-34; 
missionaries on furlough, 
235-453 appointment of 
natives of foreign countries 
as missionaries to their own 
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Advance, need for a _ con- 
tinual, 217, 218. 
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matograph. 
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Bible, the, as the basis for mis- 
sionary teaching, 31, 91, 313. 
Boards, Missionary. See Mis- 
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Schools. 


Canada, Laymen’s Missionary 


Movement in, 186-8 ; 
national missionary policy 
of, 187-8. 

Candidates, missionary. See 
Missionaries. 

Chalmers, Dr., quoted, 258-9. 

Chicago, National Missionary 


Congress of (1910), 189. 
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among, 20-I, 306; mission- 
ary decisions reached in 
early years, 131, 136; 
dangers to be avoided, 21-2, 
303-4; importance of home 
influence, 85-6; Sunday 





schools in America, 22-5; 
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schools, 27-33; situation in 
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Britain, 93-4; methods of 
interesting children, 28-9; 
importanceof training teachers 
21, 27, 31, 303-4; children’s 
gifts, 31-2, 158; missionary 
literature for children, 33-5, 
60; children’s study bands, 
29-30; children’s working 
parties, 30-1; policy re- 
commended, 35-6. 

Church. See also Schools. 

Church, the home—spiritual 
life, the primary need of, 
6, 15, 322, 327-9; the 
Church itself a Missionary 
Society, 17, 147, 297; its 
resources adequate, 269, 284, 
295; need for missionary 
education of, 271-7; reflex 
influence of missionary work 
upon, 258-68 ; leadership in, 
161-206; importance of the 
rising generation, 20-1. See 
also Congregation, Ministry. 

Cinematograph. See Kinemato- 
graph. 

Clergy. See Ministry. 

Collection of funds for foreign 
missions by women, 37, 203; 
by men, 153, 185, 282. See 
also Financial Support. 

Colleges. See Educational In- 
stitutions. 

Commission, Report of the. 
See Report; Conclusions 
reached by, 269-84. 
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Committee, Missionary. See 
Missionary Societies. 

Committee of Reference and 
Counsel in America. See 
Reference. 

Conferences, 104-10; (a) aim- 
ing at the education and 
training of leaders, 106-8 ; 
most advantageous size of,} 
106-7; programme of, 108; 
means of securing delegates 
to, 108; means of con- 
serving results of, Iog—I10; 
(6) aiming at imparting vision 
and inspiration, 1093 © (c) 
for missionary study, 74-6; 
(d) women’s conferences, 202 ; 
(e) for secretaries and leaders 
of missionary societies, 
242-3, 250-7, 277-80; An- 
nual Conference of Foreign 
Mission Boards of United 
States and Canada, 250~1, 
253-6, 278; conferences on 
the Continent of Europe, 253. 

Congregation, pramotion of mis- 
sionary interest in the local, 
17-42, responsibilities of the 
pastor, 17-19; work among 
boysand girls, 20-35 ; women’s 
organisations, 37; men’s 
organisations, 37-8; relation 
of missionary societies to, 
38-42; importance of per- 
sonal touch with mission 
field, 42. , 

Contributions per capita of 
Church members to different 
missionary societies, 152. 

Co-operation in joint production 
of literature for mission study, 
29-30, 67; in production 
of children’s literature, 34-5 ; 
suggested for the production | 
of other classes of literature, 
63; promoted by Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, 185, 
193; reflex influence of 
foreign missions in producing 
261-2; ‘need for further 
development of, between mis- 
sionary societies, 252, 256-7, 





Education 


INDEX 


277-80 ; need for in the work 
of the home Church, 300. 


Deficits, the problem of, 207-21. 

Deputation work by secretaries 
of societies, 38-9; by mis- 
sionaries, 39-40, 241. 


Dinners, Missionary, 118-9. 


of the Church, 
necessity of the missionary, 
271-7, 295-6. See also In- 
telligence, Mission Study. 

Educational Institutions, Mis- 
sionary instruction in, 79-95, 
in universities and colleges 
in America, 79-83; secondary 


schools in America, 83; 
schools in Great Britain, 
83-94; educational institu- 


tions on the Continent of 
Europe, 94-53; in theological 
seminaries, 169-181; im- 
portance of the subject, 95, 
273-4, 296. See also Schools, 
Theological Colleges. 

Enlistment of missionaries. 
See Missionaries. 

Europeans and Eurasians living 
in the mission field as part 
of the home base, 301~2. 

Exhibitions, missionary, 112~7. 


Faith in relation to the prob- 
lem of financial support, 
206—-II, 221. 

Financial support of missions, 
the, 146-60, 280-3; the ap- 
portionment plan, 147~9, 323; 
securing that every Church 
member contributes, 149-53, 
318, 320; average giving per 
pen member 151-3; gifts 
or 


specific purposes, 32, 
153-0, ' 324-5; “station ” 
plan, 155-6; weekly enve- 


lope plan, 326; assignment 
of missionaries for support 
to individuals or congrega- 
tions, 156-7; education of 
young people in systematic 
giving, 32, 158-9; motives for 
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giving, 159-60: women’s 
share in collection of funds, 
203; the problem of de- 
ficits,207—21 ; increased stand- 
ard of giving as result of Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement, 
187, 190-2, 320; need for 
increased financial support, 
280-1, 294. 

Fundamental value of missions 
to the Church, the, 258-68. 
Furlough of missionaries, reasons 
necessitating, 235-6, 289; 
frequency of, 236-8, 2890; 
length of, 238; allowance 
during, 239, 242; use of time 
during, 240-1; deputation 
work during, 37-8, 240-2, 
243; Opportunity. of securing 

recruits, 243-5. 


Girls. See undey Children, 
Schools. 

Giving to Missions. See Fin- 
ancial Support. 


Health of missionaries, 287-90. 
High Schools. See Schools. 
Holy Spirit, need for dependence 
upon the, 4-5, 7, 270-2. 
Home, importance of missionary 
training in the, 85-6, 284. 
Home Church, the. See Church. 


Information, diffusion of mis- 
sionary. See Intelligence. 
Institutes, missionary, 75-6, 

III-2. 

Intelligence, promotion of mis- 
sionary through regular 
Church services and agencies, 
17-42 } newspapers and 
periodicals, 43-54, 276-7; 
special literature, 55-63; 
mission study classes, 64-78, 
274-6; instruction in educa- 
tional institutions, 79-95, 273- 
4; visits to mission fields, 
96-103 ; conferences, 104-10 ; 
missionary institutes, I10-2 ; 
exhibitions, 112-7; pictorial 
presentation, 117-8; mis- 
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sionary dinners and luncheons, 
118-9. See also Education. 


Intercession. See Prayer. 
International Committee, pro- 


posal for the formation of, 
252, 250-7, 279-80. 


Kinematograph, missionary use 


of the, 117-8. 


Knowledge of missionary work, 


importance of.- See Intelli- 
gence, Education. 


Laymen. See undey Men. 
Laymen’s Missionary Move- 


ment, origin of, in America, 
182-92; aims of, 183-4; 
methods of, 184-6, 319; 
results of in Canada, 186-8, 
193-4, 319; in United States, 
189-92, 195-6, 320, 325; 
national missionary policy 
adopted at Toronto, 187-8, 
at Chicago, 189-91 ; denomi- 
national organisations of, 
IgI-2, 195-6; Relation of 
movement to missionary 
societies, 186, 196-7; the 
Movement in Scotland, 197-8 ; 
in Australia, 198-200; possi- 
bilities of the Movement, 
200-1, 283, 298, 317-9. 
See also under Men. . 


Leaders, methods of training, 


74-6, 106-8. 


Leadership of the home Church, 


161-206. See under Men, 
Women, Ministry. 


Legacies, methods of dealing 


with, 220. 


Libraries, missionary literature 


in public, 55-7; congrega- 
tional missionary libraries, 
41; travelling missionary 
libraries, 57; missionar 
libraries in theological col- 
leges, 173, 177. 


Literature, missionary — (a) 


books, character and quality 
of missionary, 56; use of, 
55-7 3 (0) pamphlets, 
amounts spent on issuing, 
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57-8; form and matter of, 
61-3; methods of distribut- 
ing, 60-13 (c) missionary 
magazines, 51-45 ; (d) annual 
reports, 40-2; (¢) special 
literature for ‘clergy, 
(f) literature for mission study, 


67-723 (g) children’s litera- 
ture, 33-4; (kh) co-opera-| 
tion in the production of 


literature, 35, 63, 67-9. 
Lunches, missionary, 118-9. 


Magazines, missionary, 51-4 ; 
for children, 33-4. 

Magic Lantern. See Stere- 
opticon. 


Medical Conference in Edin- 
burgh, findings of the, 286. 
Medical Departments ‘of mis-| 
sionary societies, the, 285-90. 


Medical statistics, systematic 
collection and record of, 
287-90. 


Men and Missions—responsi- | 
bility of laymen for missionary 
work of the Church, 187, Igo, 
318 ; their participation | 
needed, 183; reflex value of 
such participation, 188, T92—- 
3, 326-7; local organisa- 
tion of men for support of) 
missions, 37-8, 153, 185, 190, 
198, 282, 318, 320. See also 
Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment. 

Ministry, the home—importance | 
of ministerial leadership, 17--| 
18, 162, 169, ‘297, 290,312 5 
extent of missionary interest 
among the ministry, 162-4 ; 
causes of lack of interest, 
164-6 ; possibilitics of in-, 
fluence, 166-9 ; methods of} 
promoting missionary interest 

“employed by, 18-19; -pro-) 
moting of prayer for missions 
by; 12+343 ‘special literature ) 
provided by missionary 
societies for, 58-9; visits of 
ministers to the mission field, 


58-9 ;| 





Ioo-13 missionary training 


INDEX 


of the mainioitys 169-81, 274, 
314-5. See also Theological 
Colleges. 

Mission Study—its importance, 
64-6, 78, 260, 274-6, 302-3, 
305} special features of, 
64-6, 302-3; developments 
in America, 66-9; in Great 
Britain, 69-70; on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, 7o; kind 
of text books required for, 


7o-2; conduct of class or 
circle, 72-4; training of 
leaders for, 74-5; confer- 


ences and institutes for, 74-6 ; 
normal classes for, 76; local 
organisation of, 76-8; value 
of voluntary classes in educa- 
tional institutions, 82, 180; 
mission study in public schools 
in Great Britain, 88-9; among 
children, 29-30. 

Missionaries, the enlistment of, 
120-45, 306-11 ; demand and 
supply of candidates, 120-5; 
relation of financial condition 
of society to supply of candi- 
dates, 123-5; methods em- 
ployed to secure candidates, 
125-133; need for more 
systematic effort on the part 
of missionary societies to 
secure candidates, 127, 131, 
132; importance of Societies 
keeping i in touch with possible 
and actual. candidates, 128- 
30; schools an important 
source of supply, 13%, :307 ; 
use of missionaries on fur- 
lough for recruiting purposes, 
243-5 } motives leading can- 
didates to offer, 133+7,° 310; 
Student Vohinteer Movement, 
137-45. 

Missionaries, health’ ofianeed 
for collection of facts telating 
to, 286-90. 

Missionaries on ftalloiier 5 See 
Furlough, Deputations. 

Missionary Magazines. 
Magazines. 

Missionary Societies, work, jand 


ei 


: See 


INDEX 


responsibilities of—in  rela- 
tion to educating the Church 
to realise its responsibilities, 
216-9, 221; in the pro- 
duction of literature, 40-2, 
57-03; in the securing of 
financial support, 147-59; 
in. recruiting candidates, 125- 
32, 145, 2843; in the promo- 
tion of missionary interest 
in educational institutions, 
86-9, 131, 284; in the pro- 
motion of mission study, 
275 ; in relation to interesting 
the home ministry, 58-9, 
164, 168; in relation to the 
press, 48-51; importance of 
-special attention being de- 
voted to the young, 22-30, 
158; arrangements for de- 
putation work at home, 36-8 ; 
deputations of enquiry to 
. the mission field, 97-9; rela- 
tions with Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement, 186, 200-1 ; 
importance. of co-operation 
between missionary societies, 


. 252,°256-7, 277-80. See also! 

Administration. | 

Moravian Church, missionary 
zeal of, 307-8, 316. 


Motives leading to offers of 
_service, 133-7; leading to 
_ gifts to missions, 159-60. 


National Missionary Campaign 
in Canada, 186, 
National missionary policy for 


Canada, 187-8 ; for the United | 


States, 189-90. 
National Missionary Congress 
of Chicago (IgIo), 189. 
Natives of Foreign countries, 
appointment of, as mission- 
aries to their own people, 
246-8 [cf. ii. 362-3, 367-97]. 
Newspapers. See under Press. 
Numbers, legitimacy of viewing 
_the missionary problem in 
terms of, 298-9, 317-8. 


Parish abroad, the, 40. 
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(Parish, missionary organisation 


of. See under Congregation. ~ 

Pastors. _ See Ministry. 

Periodicals. See Press. 

Personal canvass of Church 
members, 190. 

Personal touch with mission 
field, importance of, 40. 

Problems of administration. 
See Administration. 

Prayer for missions—importance 
Ob, 54i°7s, 8). 3283. aids, to, 9; 
education in, 10-16; at 
divine service, 12; at prayer 
meetings, 13; at family de- 
votions, 14; place of in 
Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment, 185, 193; dependence 
of the missionary enterprise 
on, 270-2. 

Prayer cycles, 9. 

Prayer meetings, 
12-14. 

Press—importance of, asa means 
of disseminating missionary 
information, 43-4, 49-51, 
270-7, 304-5 ; changed 
attitude of, to missions, 44-8 
193, 270; relation of mission- 
ary societies to, 48-51. 

Professorships of missions, 
175. 

Public schools. See Schools. 

Public Worship, place 
missions in, 12. 


missionary, 


of 


Counsel, Com- 
mittee of, in America, 254-5. 
Reflex influence of missions on 
the home Church, 253-68, 
296 [cf. i. 44-8, 350]. 

the Commission, 
scope and purpose of, 2-4; 
correspondence undertaken 
for, 3, 293-4; predominance of 
American point of view in, 

Ropar Annual, of missionary 
societies, 40-2. 

Resources of the Church, ade- 
quacy of, 269, 284, 295 [cf. i, 
10, II, 366]. 
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Sacrifice, need for, 
299-300, 324. : 

Schools, missionary instruction 
in — public schools, high 
schools, and secondary schools 
in Great Britain, 83-93; 
elementary schools in Great 
Britain, 93-4; secondary 
schools in America, 83; 
schools on the Continent of 
Europe, 94-5 ; principles and 
methods of promoting mission- 
ary interest in schools, 86-7, 
89-93, 3123 importance of 
such work, 95, 131, 307, 311 ; 
relation of missionary societies 
to work in schools, 86-9, 131 ; 
influence of school masters 
and teachers, 27, 89-90, 312. 

Science of missionary societies, 
the, 249-57. 

Secondary Schools. See Schools. 

Secretaries of missionary socie- 
ties, deputation work by, 


263, 296, 


.38-9; visits of to mission 
fields, 96-9. 

Seminaries, theological. See 
Theological Colleges. 

Societies. See Missionary 
Societies. 


Specific purposes, gifts for, 32-3, 


153-9. 

Spiritual resources of the Church, 
6-16, 294. 

Standard of giving to foreign 
missions. See Financial Sup- 
port. 

Statesmen and missions, 193. 

Station plan, 155-6. 

Statistics, medical. See Medical. 

Stereopticon, missionary use of 
the, 117. 

Student Volunteer Movement, 
67, 68, 121, 127, 132, 137-45 
[cf. viii. 128]. 

Study of missions. See Mission 
study, Educational Institu- 
tions. 

Summer School of Missions. 
See Conferences. 

Sunday schools—missionary de- 
velopments in America, 23-5 ; 


INDEX 


in Great Britain, 25-6; need 
for training teachers to impart 
missionary information, 27, 


31; missionary teaching in, 
31; financial support from, 
25, 32-3, 158. 


Teachers, importance of train- 
ing, 21, 27, 31. 
Theological Colleges, missionary 


training in—importance of, 
169, 181; 274, 3153 present 
position in Great Britain, 


169-73 ; in America, 173-7; 
on the Continent of Europe, 
177-9; missionary instruc- 
tion in the curriculum, 170, 
173-6, 177-80, 3153  per- 





sonal influence of the staff, 
171; visits by missionaries, 
170-1, by secretaries, 125; 
college conferences on 
missions, 176 ; voluntary mis- 
sion study classes, 126, 172, 
176-7, 180; cultivation of 
the habit of prayer, 171-2; 
cultivation of the habit of 
giving, 172; college mission- 
ary libraries, 173, 177, 180; 
securing of missionary volun- 
teers from, 125~—6, 284, 315. 

Toronto, increase of contribu- 
tions in, 194; National 
Missionary Congress at (1909), 
187-8. 

Tourists, visits of, to the mission 
field, 102. 

Training 
Leaders. 


of leaders. 


See 


United Conference on Mission- 
ary education, 30, 63, 69-70. 

United Study of Missions Com- 
mittee, 67, 75. 

Unity. See Co-operation. 

Universities. See Educational 
Institutions. 


Value of missions to the Church. 
See Reflex influence. 





Visits to mission fields —by 
board secretaries, 96-9; by 
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pastors, 100-1; by laymen|Work parties, and working 

and women interested in| meetings, 204-5. 

missions, 101; by general 

tourists, 102-3. Young people—mission study 

among, 64-78; importance 

Women’s Boards and Societies,| of influencing, 65-6. See also 

relation of, to general Church} Mission Study, Children. 

Societies, 222-34. Young People’s Missionary 
Women’s work for missions, 67,| Movement, 23, 63, 68-9, 121, 

201-6, 281, 295, 300-1, 322. 274 [cf. viii. 126-7]. 
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